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INVOCATION HYMN. 


Written for the Washington International 
Christian Endeavor Convention, 1896. 


BY THE HON. JOHN HAY, 


Secretary of State. 


Lord, from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home. 

Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward, 


Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 
In all we plan and all we do 

Still keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard. 

Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
“Go onward and possess the land.” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes, and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and Thee. 


INTRODUCTION. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, LITT. D., LL.D. 


Were SHAW’S autobiography is a book well worth 
writing and reading. In the first place, it is the story 
of a man who combines in his life to a remarkable degree 
just the experiences that we like to call American, and that 
make us love our country. He rose from poverty and ob- 
scurity through the manly use of opportunities that in our 
land are literally open to everybody. He is self-made in the 
noblest sense of that much-abused term. I cannot think of 
a biography better fitted than the life of William Shaw to 
stimulate and guide a young man or young woman. 

And then, the book is amply worth while because of its 
manner and the spirit that plainly animates it. Here is a 
man almost wholly deprived of educational privileges, and 
yet he has become one of the most pleasing and effective of 
public speakers, and is shown in this volume to be a writer 
of charm and vigor, simple, clear, straightforward, and 
workmanlike. William Shaw is a man that acts honestly 
and thinks honestly, and his use of the English language is 
as honest and winsome as his life. 

Seized upon by a great religious cause, the Christian En- 
deavor Society, William Shaw has dedicated his energies to 
it with the fervor of a Crusader. For four decades, while 
officers and field men have come and gone, each playing his 
part and doing his work well, Shaw has been a rope of con- 
tinuity, binding all together, strong for every emergency, a 
steady puller constantly, and more than once hauling affairs 
up along a precipice. It will be noted that this book is less 
Shaw’s autobiography than it is Christian Endeavor’s his- 
tory, a fact that tells the whole story of his devoted life. 
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This volume is very significant in many points, but 
especial attention should be directed to the friendships of 
William Shaw. Many pages of this autobiography are de- 
voted to the men and women by whose side he has worked. 
It is quite evident that he would rather write about them 
than himself. Indeed, the reader begins to suspect that 
Shaw wrote his life in order to bring into it these many 
friends who have happily shared his life. He throws his 
whole heart into his accounts of these friends, and some of 
his best writing is in praise of the humblest of them. 

In short, this is the life of a true Christian and a valiant 
Endeavorer. Whoever seeks to follow the Master will re- 
joice in this book, finding in it new inspiration for devoted 
service. The hundreds of thousands of Christian Endeavor 
Alumni will feel their pulses stirred by these memories of 
splendid aims and notable occasions. The throng of pres- 
ent-day Endeavorers will be moved by its pages to emulate 
the glorious past and build upon its foundation a still more 
glorious future. And all who love the world’s Redeemer 
will catch the spirit of this fervent soul, and march forward 
more sturdily and more cheerily because they have read the 
autobiography of William Shaw. 


THE 
EVOLUTION OF AN ENDEAVORER. 


CHAPTER I. 
BEGINNINGS. 


BoyHooD.—IN THE HoME.—IN ScHOOL.—IN THE MILL.—EARLY READ- 
ING.—COURTSHIP.—HE LEAVES HOME.—IN THE STORE. 


O far as William Shaw personally is concerned there is 
no crying need for the writing of this book; but when 
one considers him as a representative of millions of boys of 
average ability, born in humble homes, with meagre oppor- 
tunities for what is usually termed ‘‘an education,” there 
may be a reasonable excuse for inflicting it upon a patient 
public. 

Further, when Shaw is taken as a representative of ten 
million or more young people who in the past forty years 
have found in Christian Endeavor an organization that fur- 
nished not only an ideal of service, but a field for its expres- 
sion, the story of his evolution from an unknown, unedu- 
cated, and untrained factory boy into one of the recognized 
leaders of a great world-wide movement may prove of suffi- 
cient inspiration to others, similarly circumstanced, to war- 
rant its telling. 

For forty of the forty-two years of Christian Endeavor 
history Shaw has been close to the heart of the movement, 
and is the oldest executive in point of service. If this story 
seems to be more a history of Christian Endeavor than an 
autobiography, it should be said that Christian Endeavor 
was the largest part of Shaw’s life, and the only reason why 


this record is made. 
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Shaw has frequently said that the Society of Christian 
Endeavor was his preparatory school, college, and univer- 
sity. For him it took the place of these institutions in the 
intellectual development and training of the college man. 
His associates in service were the faculty ; the meetings and 
conventions of the organization were his classroom; the 
committees and offices were his training-school; the ideal of 
the society, expressed in its motto, “to promote an earnest 
Christian life among its members, to increase their mutual 
acquaintance, and to make them more useful in the service 
of God,” was his guiding motive; and the extension of the 
movement in all the world became his field of service. 

Born February 14, 1860, of humble parents of sturdy 
British stock, in the little manufacturing village of Ballard 
Vale, Massachusetts, on the banks of the Shawsheen, a part 
of the historic old town of Andover, he early learned the les- 
sons of frugal living and hard work. 

His father and mother emigrated from Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorkshire, England, in the early forties. They were three 
months on the way by sailing vessel from Liverpool to Bos- 
ton. The only educational advantages they had ever en- 
joyed in the mother country were those furnished by the 
“ragged schools” of which Robert Raikes was the founder, 
and out of which has grown the world-wide Sunday-school 
movement. They were people, however, strong of body, 
generous in spirit, wise in judgment, and able to make the 
most of the new opportunities and privileges that America 
offered to the frugal and industrious newcomer. 

His father, George Shaw, was a wool-spinner, as was his 
father before him. Often on the cold winter nights, sitting 
by the kitchen stove, he entertained the lad William with 
stories of his boyhood, when at eight years of age he had to 
walk two miles to the mill and be there at five o’clock in the 
morning, working till seven at night. 

He told the story of the change from the old hand-looms 
and spinning-frames in the homes to the power-machines in 
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the factories, and how the working men in his father’s day | 
opposed this change, fearing that the introduction of ma- 
chinery would mean the loss of their livelihood. The work- 
ers organized bands called “‘plug-drawers” ; and in the night 
they broke into the factories, smashed the machinery, and 
threw it out of the windows. Many a night his father came 
home in the early morning hours, having been chased over 
the Yorkshire moors by the Scotch Grays, after one of these 
midnight escapades. One of the darkest pages of English 
history is the story of the factory life in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, and the way the employers resisted 
every effort to humanize industry and prevent the exploit- 
ing of women and children. 

With a wife and one child to support, his father’s first 
wages in the new land to which he had come were eighty 
cents a day. He was a skilful workman, and soon became 
foreman of the spinning department in the Bradlee Woollen 
Mills at Ballard Vale. He spun the yarn that made the 
finest piece of flannel ever manufactured in the United 
States, which won the gold medal at the great Exposition | 
in Philadelphia in 1876. The fabric was so fine that a yard | 
could be passed through an ordinary finger-ring. 

Shaw’s mother, Sarah Stocks Shaw, brought up a family 
of six boys—two children, a boy and a girl, dying in infancy. 
She did all the housework, and made all their clothes until 
they were twelve years or more of age. In addition she was 
always the first to respond when a neighbor needed assist- 
ance, and often after doing the washing for her own large 
family she would render a similar service for a sick neigh- 
bor. Of course it should be remembered that housekeeping 
in those days in the home of a working man was not what 
we are now accustomed to. The living-room was parlor, 
dining-room, and sitting-room as well, and three chambers 
sufficed for the family of eight. A bed and a chair took the 
place of the elaborate chamber sets of the present day; and 
hand-drawn or braided rugs, made from what was left of 
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old clothes that had served successive boys, took the place of 
carpets. The kitchen sink was the common place for a 
wash-up; and the wash-tub in the kitchen, with the old iron 
kettle or wash-boiler on the stove to supply the hot water, 
was the family bathtub, where every Saturday night the 
boys in turn had a scrubbing. 

The home life of Shaw was simple and wholesome. With 
no servants in the family and no girls, all the boys were in 
turn brought up to do the simple chores, and early learned 
how to make beds, sweep floors, set and clear the table, wash 
the dishes, bring in the fuel, and lug the water, which was 
no easy task with the pump an eighth of a mile away. They 
also learned simple sewing, and were independent of femi- 
nine assistance in the matter of buttons and minor repairs. 
Plain cooking was another accomplishment; and, when the 
mother was away, they could prepare a simple meal. 

This training supplied two of the three essentials for 
good health, namely, plenty of exercise and fresh air. The 
third requisite, simple, wholesome food, was also furnished. 
The breakfast for the growing boys, as a rule, consisted of 
bread and milk (milk was then four or five cents a quart) ; - 
dinner, of meat or occasionally fish, vegetables, bread, pie 
or pudding; supper, of home-made porridge (for which 
most of the modern breakfast foods are not an adequate 
substitute) with plenty of fresh milk, and occasionally a 
soup or stew made from the bones or left-overs of the roast, 
supplemented by home-made jams. 

Shaw grew up free from the handicap of tannin, caffein, 
nicotine, or alcohol, an experience that ought to be the com- 
mon heritage of every boy and girl in an enlightened civili- 
zation that knows the deleterious effect of these drugs on 
growing children. 

All the boys, in spite of the long hours of toil in the fac- 
tory, grew up to be strong and sturdy men, with life-records 
of threescore years or more. 

The discipline in the home was Solomonic in character. 
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The strap was not spared, although it was never used vin- 
dictively or in anger. The children were brought up to re- 
spect authority. Their obedience was not purchased. Shaw 
has vivid and tender recollections of the three-tailed strap 
that hung conspicuously behind the stove in the living- 
room. When his acts of disobedience were unusually fla- 
grant, punishment was postponed until Father returned in 
the evening; and then it was a serious matter. Looking | 
back over the years, he is convinced that this method of dis- 
cipline was wise in his case, and far more satisfactory in its 
results than the soft and sentimental methods that many | 
parents pursue to-day. He grew up with a wholesome re- 
spect for authority, first in the home, then in the school and 
the state, and in the relation of the creature to the Creator. 
Whenever he returned from school with complaints of pun- 
ishment by the teacher, he had an additional punishment 
from his parents, which effectually checked the growth of 
any spirit of rebellion against the teacher’s authority. 

He had for his parents that filial fear akin in spirit to the 
fear of God which “‘is the beginning of wisdom.” His affec- 
tion and reverence for his parents was deep and abiding, 
the antithesis of the spirit of irreverence and ingratitude 
that is shown by so many children who are allowed to have 
their own way because of their parents’ reluctance to cor- 
rect or punish them. 

Shaw is decidedly of the opinion that the root of the pres- 
ent spirit of lawlessness and irresponsibility will usually be 
found in the failure of parents to train their children in 
wholesome respect for those who have a right to their obe- 
dience. 

The earliest picture we have of Shaw is an old daguerre- 
otype that shows him standing on a chair with his hand rest- 
ing on a book, an early indication of his tendency to climb 
and his regard for books. 

There was no public library in the village or town when 
Shaw was a boy, and very few of the people had books in 
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their homes. His reading, therefore, was confined to such 
papers as he could pick up among his associates. These 
were largely of what would be called the “penny-dreadful’” 
variety. The New York Ledger, The New York Weekly, 
and The Waverley Magazine were his principal sources of 
supply. Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, Claude Duval, and Robin 
Hood were among his early heroes. 

In 1873 a Memorial Library, in honor of the veterans of 
the Civil War, was established in Andover. Shaw well re- 
members the first Saturday afternoon that the library was 
opened, when he tramped the two miles from his home, and 
secured his first book, which was one of the Oliver Optic 
stories for boys. On his way home he lay down under a 
tree, and devoured the book at a single reading, and then 
had it to re-read during the week. Oliver Optic, Horatio 
Alger, John T. Trowbridge, and other writers for boys were 
favorites. He would count it a joy now to find a book that 
would give him the thrills that he received while reading 
“Cudjo’s Cave.” 

About the same time his parents moved to another part 
of the village, and one of the neighbors was Mrs. Mary 
Holmes. He found that she had a small library, in which 
were the Rollo books and a large illustrated volume on “The 
Wonders of the World.” These fascinated Shaw, and night 
after night he sat in a corner, buried in a book. The young- 
est daughter of the household was Mary Agnes, a frail, 
beautiful, gentle girl; and frequently, as the years went by, 
Shaw’s eyes were fixed on the young woman, with the book 
as a blind to divert attention. At sixteen his attentions be- 
came more marked, and he plucked up courage enough to 
escort the young lady home from singing-school. Perhaps 
the most humiliating experience of his life occurred on the 
occasion of his first public appearance as her escort. It was 
at the evening service at the little Methodist church in the 
community. A book on etiquette had not been among the 
volumes that Shaw had been reading; but, when in his con- 
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who died loved and revered by their children, to whom they 
bequeathed habits of obedience, thrift, industry, and faith 
which are better far than goods and gold. 
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fusion he hurried up the aisle and entered the pew first, he 
realized that there was something wrong. He sat it out 
with a burning face, but never made that mistake again. 

Later, these young people became engaged; and after a 
long courtship, made necessary by Shaw’s changes in busi- 
ness, they were married in 1892. It was a happy union, in 
spite of the fact that Mrs. Shaw was a great sufferer and 
never enjoyed good health. She was, however, so brave 
and patient and cheerful that she exercised a wonderfully 
inspiring and softening influence over the rather rough and 
rugged Shaw. She had the spirit of which martyrs are 
made, and cheerfully sent her husband off on his long jour- 
neys in the interests of Christian Endeavor, without a mur- 
mur, and shared with him in the joy of service for the 
young people of the world. After twenty years of happy 
married life she entered into rest, but her influence 
abides. 

As the years went on, the character of Shaw’s reading 
changed, and he became more and more interested in his- 
tory, science, economics, and biography. When he was about 
eighteen years of age, a copy of that often-sneered-at book, 
Samuel Smiles’s “Self-Help,” came into his possession; and 
to this book and the awakening of his whole nature by his 
conversion he attributes the birth of his ambition to make 
the most of himself in service for others. 

In addition to the inspiration received by him from the 
account of hardships endured, obstacles overcome, and suc- 
cesses achieved by the men whose life-stories are there told, 
he found two quotations that exerted a commanding influ- 
ence on his future career. One was the motto accompany- 
ing the ancient crest of a pickaxe, “Hither I will find a way 
or make one,” followed by Dr. Smiles’s remark that a man’s 
character is shown by the way he wields a hammer. When 
Shaw became business manager of The Christian Endeavor 
World, he put this motto at the head of his department. 
Perhaps this also unconsciously influenced him when he 
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selected as his pen name for editorial writing the word 
“Hammer.” It is needless to say that “Hammer” was sym- 
bolic of building and not “knocking.” 

The second quotation was from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and expressed a similar sentiment— 

“Be firm. One constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid old Teutonic pluck.” 

“Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip.” 

There is nothing to indicate that Shaw made a special 
record as a student or was precocious in any way as a lad. 
He recalls playing “hooky” from school frequently, and 
having periodic fights with his chum, a stocky little Irish 
lad, who usually licked him. 

At twelve years of age he left school to become a bread- 
winner. His first job was as a spooler in the Bradlee Wool- 
len Mills, in the department over which his father was over- 
seer. If Shaw expected to receive any favors because of ~ 
this fact, he was doomed to disappointment, as his father 
was a disciplinarian of the old school, and could distinguish 
no difference between his own boy and the others, unless it 
was to be a little more strict and exacting with his son. 
Many a time when Shaw was indulging in actions not a 
legitimate part of his day’s routine, he and his associates 
had their heads knocked together and their ears soundly 
boxed. 

He went to work at half past six in the morning, and 
worked till half past six at night, with three-quarters of an 
hour for lunch at noon. This meant early rising; but 
through the wisdom, good judgment, and firmness of his 
parents it also involved retiring early, a combination on the 
whole far more healthful for the growing boy than the pres- 
ent method with children of retiring late, after movie 
shows, dancing, and other social recreations, and rising late 
in the morning. 

So far as the moral atmosphere surrounding the mill- 
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worker is concerned Shaw is of the opinion that it will com- 
pare favorably with that of the average high school. 

Personal experience and observation have not convinced 
Shaw that the efforts of the professed friends of children 
are altogether wise in urging that the compulsory school age 
be raised to sixteen or eighteen, unless there is a radical 
change in our system of education and training for boys and 
girls. In these days of modern conveniences and labor-sav- 
ing devices the old-time family chores performed by the 
children are obsolete. A former Massachusetts State Secre- 
tary of Education said that the most important and valuable 
feature of his early education was the care of his father’s 
onion-patch, which he was required to keep free from 
weeds. If boys and girls reach the age of sixteen without 
having known the discipline of work, the chances are that 
they will be unwilling to begin at the bottom and do the 
hard work and drudgery necessary in learning a trade or 
securing a position in modern commerce or industry. The 
result is that they will seek the “soft snaps” and white-col- 
lar positions, which are always overcrowded and poorly 
paid. 

By all means we should insist upon reasonable hours and 
sanitary working-conditions. Add to these half-time and 
continuation schools, and the results for the vast majority 
of boys and girls who must enter the industrial or commer- 
cial army of workers will be vastly more satisfactory. Let 
the exception be made for the small fraction who plan to go 
on through college and into the professions. As a matter of 
fact, if they have the stuff in them that warrants a college 
training, they will get it in spite of any obstacles. It would 
be better for all concerned if the way to college were made 
more difficult, and the way through our public schools into 
commerce, trade, and industry more easy and practical for 
the boys and girls of to-day. A most hopeful and interest- 
ing experiment combining factory and other work with col- 
legiate studies is now being made in Antioch College, Yellow 
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Springs, Ohio,—Professor Wells’s alma mater,—which 
should receive the sympathetic co-operation of all who are 
interested in the training of our young people. 

Why should there be any conflict between the cultural 
and the practical in education? Why exalt either, when we 
can and should have both? Why cannot our young people 
be taught to make a life as well as a living? Surely there is 
something wrong with our system of education if at least 
the seeds of a love for science, art, music, and literature are 
not planted in our young people before they reach the age of 
sixteen. 

Shaw’s pay in the mill was thirty cents a day. It was 
the custom to hold back one month’s pay. His first month 


' happened to be a five-week month, and after working nine 


weeks he received his first pay-envelope, which contained 
nine dollars. No money he has ever received since has 
brought quite the joy or satisfaction that that first little 


\ pay-envelope gave to the young worker, as, full of pride, he 
_ rushed home to give it to his mother. 


In Shaw’s home the old-fashioned method prevailed of 
making the mother the banker. All the money that the fa- 
ther and the children earned was turned over to her, and 
she paid the bills. 

Shaw’s first allowance after going to work was ten cents 
a week for spending-money, a contrast to the present reck- 
less extravagance of boys and girls. It taught him, how- 
ever, the value of money, and one of the invaluable lessons 
of his early youth was his mother’s insistence that he must 
never buy what he could not pay for. This made such an 
impression upon him that he grew up with a perfect horror 
of debt. He vividly recalls his distress of mind when, yield- 
ing to the temptation of early peaches in the basket of an 
itinerant pedler, who passed through the mill selling fruit 
and candy to the operatives, he incurred a debt of ten cents. 
He was so afraid that this would come to the knowledge of 
his mother that he scarcely slept until he was able to dis- 
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charge the obligation, and never again did he yield to temp- 
tation of that kind. 

In a short time he was promoted from spooler to bobbin- 
boy ; and then he passed through the carding, spinning, and 
weaving departments of the mill, until at twenty-one he was 
assistant foreman in the weaving-room. 

For several years he had been dissatisfied with the pros- 
pects of advancement in connection with the mill. There 
were only two possibilities before him at this time: one, as 
foreman, which position it was the custom of the superin- 
tendent of the mill to give to an outside candidate when a 
vacancy occurred, he evidently having some prejudice 
against advancing an inside worker to that position; the 
other was the superintendency of the mill, which was then 
held by a man of the same name, whose vigorous physique, 
in the opinion of Shaw, left little prospect of a vacancy. He 
talked things over with his mother, and she agreed to let 
him go out into the world to seek his place when he reached 
the age of twenty-one. 

A former resident of the village was in the employ of 
John H. Pray, Sons, and Company, one of the leading carpet 
and rug firms of Boston. Shaw wrote to him, and in reply 
had the offer of a position as porter, which he immediately 
accepted; and in August, 1881, he left home, with all his be- 
longings in a little satchel, to meet the untried experiences 
of the great city. He was fortunate in securing board in the 
home of his friend who secured him the position, Mr. 
George L. Clark, in South Boston, and later in the home of 
Mrs. Fanny E. Mayo, a woman of rare Christian character 
and spiritual power, whose influence on the homeless youth 
was of untold value. 

The memories of his first day in the carpet-store are as 
vivid as if they had been but yesterday. A large shipment of 
Brussels carpets had been received, and he was sent to the 
basement to assist in storing them. He was a sturdy young 
fellow, about five feet, five and a half inches tall, weighing 
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about one hundred and thirty pounds. His work in the 
mill, carrying heavy beams of yarn down through the long 
aisles between the looms, had toughened his muscles; but 
trucking was a new experience, and brought new muscles 
into play. He was ambitious to make a good record on his 
first day, and hustled to keep time with the experienced 
truckmen. Hesucceeded. That night, however, when after 
his two-mile walk he reached his little hall chamber with 
its cot and chair, he was so utterly exhausted that he could 
not eat. He threw himself on his cot in his clothing; and, 
as he lay there, a son of Italy stopped in front of the house 
with his hand-organ, and began to grind out ““Home, Sweet 
Home.” This was too much for the muscle-sore, lonesome, 
and homesick lad, and he cried himself to sleep. 

The next morning, with muscles still sore, he was at the 
store at an early hour. Part of the duties assigned to him 
had been those of washing the large show-windows, which 
had to be done before the opening hour. He soon became 
accustomed to the work, and in a few weeks was promoted 
to the position of porter in the ingrain department on the 
first floor, near the entrance. It was his duty to keep the 
stock in condition, to learn the different patterns and colors 
by number, and to assist the salesmen as he had opportu- 
nity. That winter a slight fire damaged some of the goods, 
and a fire sale was held. This brought in so many custom- 
ers that the salesmen were unable to handle them, and the 
porters had an opportunity to serve as acting salesmen. It 
was the custom in the store at that time to pay the salesmen 
a salary and a commission on their sales. 

Shaw’s wages at first were six dollars a week, but after 
two months he approached the manager, and notified him 
that that was not sufficient to pay his board and laundry 
bills, and an increase to eight dollars was granted him. In 
order to augment their meagre wages, it was the custom of 
the porters to turn over their sales to some favorite sales- 
man, and divide the commission. Shaw, however, turned in 
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his sales directly, with his name on the sales-slip. His as- 
sociates ridiculed him for this, considering him foolish to 
forego the added income, and insisted that his action would 
win no recognition from the management. He noted, how- 
ever, that many of these porters had held the same position 
for many years, and Shaw had not left the mill with the in- 
tention of being a porter all his life. He continued his prac- 
tice, in spite of the ridicule of some and the hostile criti- 
cisms of others, who seemed to feel that his action was a 
reflection on their methods. He was working on the prin- 
ciple, later so clearly stated by some one, that “you will 
never get more than you earn until you first earn more than 
you get,” an economic truth that should be early learned by 
every boy and girl. 

Toward the end of his first year he was called to the office 
of the manager, Mr. John A. Randall, a keen, shrewd busi- 
ness man of remarkable financial ability. Shaw appeared 
with fear and trembling, not knowing what was in store for 
him, and trying to think in what way he might have failed 
to meet expectations. Mr. Randall looked him over with his 
keen, appraising eye, and said, “Do you like to sell goods?” 
Shaw replied that he did, and that he came there with that 
intention. After a moment or two of thought Mr. Randall 
said: “I have noticed for some time that a good many sales- 
slips have passed through the office bearing your name. 
The first of the month you will go on the floor as salesman, 
with Book Number 3.” That was one happy day for the am- 
bitious young porter, and he went out of the office on wings; 
at least, he cannot recall that he touched the floor. 

A prize of seventy-five dollars had been offered by the 
management to the salesman selling the largest number of 
yards of ingrain carpeting. This was in Shaw’s old depart- 
ment, and he understood the stock. To his great gratifica- 
tion, and much to the surprise of some of the older sales- 
men, when the report was made up, he had won the prize. 
Next to his first pay-envelope, this sum, which seemed 
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princely to him in those days, brought the greatest satisfac- 
tion as he reported it to his mother. 

For several years after coming to Boston he supple- 
mented his meagre educational training by attending the 
excellent evening-schools provided by the city of Boston. 
He also took a course in public speaking with Professor 
S.S. Curry, the founder of the School of Expression, which 
later proved of inestimable value when he took up the work 
of Christian Endeavor. It was largely due to this training 
that he was able to speak and be heard by audiences of fif- 
teen thousand or more in the great conventions. He served 
for many years as a trustee of the School of Expression, un- 
til his physical condition compelled him to curtail these 
outside activities. 

At the end of four years as salesman in the carpet-store, 
with steadily increasing success and salary, he was induced 
by Dr. Clark and Dr. Hill to accept the position of advertis- 
ing manager of The Golden Rule, as recorded in another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. 
CHILDHOOD JNFLUENCES.—CONVERSION.—RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


O one can measure the influence upon a life of a kind 

word, a good book, or a picture. Miss H. Maria Rich- 
ardson, one of his teachers in the public school, as a reward 
of merit gave the youthful Shaw an inexpensive chromo, 
entitled “Neddy and Me.” It was the picture of a twelve- 
year-old boy with his donkey-cart, and carried this mes- 
sage: 

“A poor orphan boy in the west of England, who got his 
living by going about the country with a donkey and cart, 
had learned to love the Saviour. Desiring to do something 
for Him to whom he owed his salvation, he devoted all his 
earnings for one day in every week to the funds of a mis- 
sionary society. He thus contributed about six pounds a 
year, and always had the amount entered to ‘Neddy and Me.’ 

“Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so| 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth | 
a cheerful giver.”—2 Cor. 9: 7. 

To this picture Shaw ascribes the beginnings of his life- 
long interest in missionary and philanthropic work. 

For the encouragement of parents of stubborn children 
it should be said that Shaw was no model boy. As a lad he 
was of a sulky disposition, and when provoked would go for 
days and often weeks without speaking to any one. He was 
even known to go hungry from the table rather than ask to 
have food passed to him. This hardly seems like a correct 
picture of the boyhood of one who as general secretary of 
the Christian Endeavor movement was frequently intro- 
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duced as “the Genial Secretary Shaw,” as a man with un- 
bounded capacity for making and keeping friends, the life 
of any social group of which he was a part. Indeed, he used 
frequently to say that he had to put on the brakes in order 
to keep from making a monkey of himself, for he knew that 
no young man can afford to have his friends consider him 
a joke. 

Another childhood influence that was to make itself 


| manifest in later years was the old-fashioned Friday-even- 


ing prayer meeting of the village church, to which his 
mother used to take him regularly as a little lad. Perhaps 
one reason why he went so readily was because of his inter- 
est in hearing people talk. The prayer meeting was held in 
the sitting-room of the parsonage. It was attended by a 
typical old New England deacon and a half-dozen of the 
mothers in Israel. Parson Greene, a minister of the old 
school, was the leader. The singing would hardly pass mus- 
ter as a musical performance, but the audience was not crit- 
ical. On one occasion Deacon Brown, who usually set the 
tune, was feeling a bit out of sorts, and declined to lead 
when the minister called for “‘Come, Thou fount of every 
blessing.”” Others volunteered, but tried unsuccessfully to 
reach the elevation that those who are familiar with this old 
hymn will recognize as necessary. After two or three at- 
tempts Deacon Brown stepped into the breach; but he was 
immediately halted by Parson Greene, who said, with an 
edge on his words: “‘You keep still. If you were not ready 
to help at the beginning, you can’t come in now.” This in- 
cident was not without its lessons to the bright-eyed lad who 
was taking in all that was happening. 

Sometimes the meetings were dull, and the little fellow 
would fall asleep. But he has often said that it was far bet- 
ter for him to be asleep in prayer meeting than wide-awake 
with the other boys down behind the fence at the railroad 
crossing. 

To the habit thus formed Shaw attributes the fact that 
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going to prayer meeting was never a problem in his reli- 
gious life, as it appears to be with many church-members. 
It was no more a debatable question with him than eating 
or sleeping or going to work. Prayer-meeting night he had 
a standing engagement that nothing but absolute necessity 
could break. 

The relation of most church-members to the prayer 
meeting is aptly illustrated by the story of the old farmer 
who appeared at the clock-repairer’s, bringing his old-fash- 
ioned clock for repairs. When asked what the trouble was, 
he replied that he didn’t know; that he had wound that 
clock every night for forty years, and it had kept good time, 
but now it wouldn’t go. After carefully examining the 
clock the repairer said, “You say you have wound that lon 
up every night for forty years?” 

TING RE ”? 

“Well, all I have to say is that you have wasted a whole 
lot of time, for that is an eight-day clock.” 

Too many Christians make the same mistake. Every 
week when prayer-meeting night comes around, they have 
to wind up their consciences before they decide to go, when 
what they should have done was to settle the matter once 
for all when they assumed the obligations of discipleship. 
Shaw has always maintained that the wonderful revival at 
Pentecost was due, not to Peter’s sermon, but to the fact 
that the night before every member of the First Church of 
Christ in Jerusalem was present at the prayer meeting, and 
that they all took part, each in his own tongue. He believes 
the experience would be repeated to-day if our churches 
would provide the same conditions. 

The atmosphere in the mill where Shaw worked as a boy 
was not conducive to the development of religious ideals and 
spiritual experience. The men frequently said that religion 
was good enough for the old people and children, but that 
there was nothing in it for wide-awake young people. If 
Shaw had been asked in those days what it meant to be a 
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Christian, he would probably have replied that it meant “to 
be a woman, and she a widow.” In his youthful days there 
were only two male members of the home church, in addi- 
tion to the minister ; and, when he joined the church, he was 
the only young person in its membership. 

He could therefore easily sympathize with that mother 
who came to him at the close of a session in one of the Flor- 
ida State conventions, and said: ‘““Mr. Shaw, I have brought 
my boy to this convention, hoping that something will be 
said that will make him realize that being a Christian will 
not take all the joy out of life. In our little church we have 
only one man, the deacon; and he is so sober and takes reli- 
gion so seriously that my boy has come to believe that he 
represents what a Christian should be, and so religion has 
no attraction for him.” 

It is needless to say that in his addresses Shaw tried to 
make that boy see that religion is not a problem in subtrac- 
tion, but rather in addition and multiplication. He told the 
story of the two boys who were in one of the revival meet- 
ings in Williston Church, Portland, Maine, that preceded 
the organization of the first Christian Endeavor society. 
A deacon sitting behind them was troubled when he saw 
them nudge each other and smile. He was just about to 
lean over and tell them that, if they didn’t know how to be- 
have better than that in a religious service, they had better 
go home. Just then the leader gave the invitation to those 
who would accept Christ as their Saviour to stand. Imme- 
diately the two boys rose to their feet. After the service 
the good deacon put his arms around the boys, and said, 
“Boys, I am interested to know what you were talking about 
when you were nudging each other and smiling during the 
service.” They hung their heads, and then one of them 
said, “Why, I nudged him, and said, ‘Say, Jim, if you will 
get up to-night, I will.’ ” 

The lads came smiling into the Kingdom, but their con- 
version was as genuine as that of Saul on the Damascus 
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Sixty years after. <A bit dilapidated, but otherwise the same. 
A two-family house. 
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HIGH STREET IN FRONT OF SHAW’S HOME. 


Ile loved the country in the winter as well as in the summer, 


SHAW’S HOME. 


Andover Street, corner of High Street, Ballard Vale. 
A winter scene. 


Built in 1896, on the hill above the mill, on land that as a boy he dreamed 
might be his some day. His father, who for ten years had patiently and cheer- 
fully endured blindness, the result of an accident, died a year before the house 
was completed, to Shaw’s deep regret; but it was one of his greatest satisfac- 
tions that during her declining years he was able to share with his mother the_ 
comforts of his home, until she entered into rest in 1901. Remembering his own 
early limitations, his home was always open to the young people for social pur- 
poses that they might enjoy its pictures, books, music, and games. 
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road. They became devoted workers in the church, highly 
honored and respected by all who knew them. 

Christian Endeavor has made the expression of the re- 
ligious life as natural as that of any other experience that 
comes to young people. They have discovered that it is not 
something that they put on. It is what they are. Older 
Christians have done infinite harm to religion and to hosts 
of young people by over-emphasis on its serious aspects and 
the experiences of adults, which, if they influence young 
people at all, only make hypocrites of them. The martyr 
spirit is all right when martyrdom comes in the path of 


duty, but self-martyrdom is only one remove from hypoc- , 
risy. God is good. ‘No good thing will he withhold.” Obe- | 


dience to Him brings happiness. “The joy of the Lord is 
our strength.” Christianity is a singing religion. Love, 
joy, and peace are the fruit of the surrendered life. ‘Re- 
joice in the Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice.” Tell the 
young people by precept and example that in Him is fulness 
of life. ‘I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

At eighteen years of age Shaw attended a series of spe- 
cial meetings that were held during the Week of Prayer, 
and came under the influence of a young student from An- 
dover Theological Seminary, named William R. Campbell, 
since pastor of the Highland Congregational Church, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, for more than forty years, who was 
assisting the pastor in conducting the meetings. The claims 
of personal religion were not only urged from the pulpit, 
but Campbell presented them to Shaw in private talks. He 
was met with the usual excuses of unfaithfulness on the 
part of church-members, and being as good as they were; 
but with a Scotchman’s tenacity and logic Campbell con- 
vinced Shaw that he could not conduct a successful religious 
career on the failure of others, any more than he could con- 
duct a business venture. As a result of these interviews 
Shaw made his confession of faith, and united with the 
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church. He was immediately elected superintendent of the 
Sunday school. 

That year a call was issued by a group of men interested 
in the Sunday-school movement for a convention at Worces- 
ter to consider the organization of a State Sunday-School 
Association. Shaw was urged to attend, and there had his 
first contact and experience with a group of successful, 
energetic, Christian business men. This was before the 
days of Christian Endeavor, when such gatherings of lay- 
men were a novelty and, so far as Shaw’s previous experi- 
ence was concerned, unknown. It gave him the note of 
manliness and virility which was such a characteristic ele- 
ment in his future religious experience. 

Religion was to him a very simple and natural thing. He 
found he had little sympathy with narrow denominational 
interpretations of the gospel message. Perhaps one reason 
for this was the fact that he grew up in a union church, in 
which former Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Con- 
gregationalists prayed and worked together in perfect har- 
mony. He could not conceive of God as a Superman, arbi- 
trarily using men as phonographs and controlling them as 
machines. Jesus’ statement, “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” met 
his need. In the light of recent scientific developments his 
views were on the principle of the radio, believing that God 
was constantly broadcasting His messages of spiritual . 
truth, and waiting for them to be picked up by hearts and 
minds attuned to the message. 

The Psalmist seems to express this broadcasting radio 
idea in the nineteenth Psalm: 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 
Day ist day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” 
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Mrs. Browning expresses the same idea: 
“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 

Abraham received one of these messages, when accord- 
ing to the custom of surrounding tribes he took Isaac to of- 
fer him as a blood-sacrifice to his deity; but in the act his 
hand was arrested, and to him was revealed a more accept- 
able way. 

Moses caught the message in the Ten Commandments, a 
revelation of ethical truth that could hardly have been born 
in the mind of the man who previously slew the Egyptian 
and buried him in the sand. 

The Psalms are filled with messages of such rare spir- 
itual character as could not possibly have originated in the 
heart and mind of men of that day, but must have come 
from a higher source. 

Isaiah received some of the clearest messages, which 
even the New Testament does not surpass. The prophets 
had moments when the truth found them, and through them 
was delivered to the people. 

Shaw found no difficulty in accepting the fact that in the 
fulness of time Jesus came, “the Word made flesh,” with a 
nature so sensitive to the Father’s Spirit that of all men He 
was the only one who could say, “I do always those things 
that please My Father.” Words are used to express 
thoughts. Christ was the expression of God’s thought for 
man, the supreme manifestation of the infinite God to His 
finite children. The tendency of Shaw’s mind was to accept 
the teachings of Christ literally, as having application to 
this present life and through it to the life to come. To him 
the Lord’s Prayer was a present-day appeal. Christ came 
to establish His kingdom in this world, and His disciples 
were to work to that end. “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven” meant just what it said in 
simple language. “Ye are the light of the world.” “Let 
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your light so shine before men.” ‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” These statements of Jesus need no commentary to 
make them clear. The parable of the judgment, in Matthew 
25, was a statement of fact, having to do with human expe- 
rience. All this resulted in the constant effort to make prac- 
tical application of the truths of revelation. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Christian Endeavor, 
with its simple promise of loyalty to Christ and its practical 
methods of service to men, commanded Shaw’s whole- 
hearted allegiance. Theological controversies did not in- 
terest him, as he believed they were largely due to the mis- 
understanding of the meaning of words, and not of the 
fundamentals of Christian faith and practice. He is con- 
vinced that most of the attempts to “steady the ark” are as 
unchristian in spirit as the original act of Uzzah was impi- 
ous and irreverent. History seems to indicate that the same 
fate that befell Uzzah has befallen all such self-appointed 
protectors of the ark, only by a slower process, since the 
days when the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities tried to 
maintain the old covenant by attempting to destroy the new, 
down through the days of Copernicus, Galileo, Huss, Luther, 
Tyndale, Calvin, Wesley, Robinson, and other seekers after 
truth who felt that ‘new light shall yet break forth from 
the Word of God.” 

He took no part in the discussions that raged in religious 
circles during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but steadily held to the conviction that, ‘‘if any man willeth 
to do his will, he shall know of the teaching.” He believed 
that the test of discipleship to-day, as in Jesus’ day, is ‘‘Fol- 
low me,” and that church-membership should be condi- 
tioned on one’s willingness to follow Christ in spirit and 
service up to the limit of one’s light. 

The supreme message needed by a world staggering 
from the shock of a terrible war is not dogma, but a revela- 
tion of the power of the living Christ to touch the springs 
of life, bringing physical healing to many, and to all for- 
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giveness of sins, peace of mind, and strength of soul. 

We need to learn that not by struggle but by surrender 
does this blessing come. “But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 

“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice.” 

The Christ who will win the world to-day is the Christ 
of experience. When John the Baptist was in doubt, and 
sent diseiples to Jesus, asking, “Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?” Jesus, answering, said, “Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard ; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
gospel is preached.” 

Can we improve on Christ’s method of dissolving doubt? 

Shaw was always a hater of snobbery and sham. His 
tastes were simple amd democratic. This was largely an 
inheritance from his father and mother and the influence of 
his early home life. He has often told the story of his fa- 
ther amd his Sunday suit. 

Sunday morning Mother always laid out the black suit, 
With its long-tailed Prince Albert, the starched shirt, and 
high stock, om the bed im the little chamber off the living- 
room. At tem o'clock, when the first church bell rang, 
Pather with the air of a martyr went into the little cham- 
ber. Im a few moments he came out, dressed in his Sunday 
best; but he was a changed man. Instead of the simple, 
genial comrade he was stiff and uncomfortable, with an air 
of dignity and aloofness that appeared to go with the Sun- 
day suit. The subject of this story as usual took his father’s 
hand, and walked quietly beside him to church; but there 
Was none of the usual freedom, rather a restraint that was 
not matural The service was not altogether a comfortable 
ene for the Ind, as he sat on the old-fashioned settee, with 
his little legs sticking out im front until they went to sleep. 
(When will builders of churches learn to provide comfort- 
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able seats for the children, if they expect them to begin 
early to acquire the habit of churchgoing ?) 

On the return home Father’s first words were, ‘‘Now, 
Mother, let’s get out of the stocks,” and he would pass into 
the little chamber, and in a few minutes had peeled off his 
Sunday suit, and appeared once more in his comfortable, 
every-day clothes, again the genial, kindly, every-day man. 

As Shaw grew older, he used to wonder what it was that 
made his father so different when he got into his Sunday 
suit; and he decided that it was because he did not wear it 
often enough to have the wrinkles in the cloth fit the wrin- 
kles in his skin, and it chafed, and made him uncomfortable 
and self-conscious. He has since decided that it is perhaps 
for the same reason that many people do not appear natural 
or comfortable in the expression of their religious life. It 
is such a one-day-in-the-week affair, and often not much of 
that, that it does not fit them comfortably. They feel the 
restraint rather than the joy of it. A Sunday religion is 
better than none at all, but only a little better. A man who 
does not carry his religion into his social, business, and 
political life will have very little religion to carry to church. 
It is a happy sign of the times that the Sunday suit is pass- 
ing, as is also the idea that religion is something apart from 
every-day life, too sacred to be handled in shirt-sleeves. We 
are coming to understand that religion is not a branch on 
the tree of life, but is rather the sap that goes from the root 
to the end of the tiniest twig, and is expressed in leaf, blos- 
som, and fruit. 

One of the determining impressions that marked the de- 
velopment of Shaw’s spiritual life was made at the Wash- 
ington, ’96, Convention. Dr. W. F. Wilson, of Canada, a 
prominent Methodist pastor, was one of the speakers. In 
the course of his remarks he asked the question, “Which is 
worse, a Christless man or a manless Christ?” This ques- 
tion challenged the interest of Shaw. He began to mark the 
passages in his New Testament which expressed the 
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thought of “Christ in you.” Soon the little monogram 
which for so many years had stood for Christian Endeavor 
took on a new meaning, and the letters “C. E.” became 
“Christ Embodied.” The statement of Jesus, “As the Fa- 
ther hath sent me, even so send I you,” and Paul’s state- 
ment, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” became a 
_ personal experience. 

He realized that the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout the world is not waiting for some further act of 
God, but for the co-operation of men. On the cross Jesus 
said, “It is finished,” and so far as His work was concerned 
the statement was true; but, when He lifted His hands over 
the little group of disciples on Ascension Day, and said, “Go 
ye into all the world,” the work had just begun, so far as the 
church was concerned. 

When Shaw stood on the banks of the Ganges in 1909, 
and recalled the stories he had read in his early days in Sun- 
day school of the mothers of India casting their babies to 
the crocodiles, and throwing them under the blood-red 
wheels of the car of Juggernaut, he asked the ever-present 
question in the face of such problems, Why? 

It was not because these dark-skinned mothers did not 
love their little ones, for nowhere is mother-love more genu- 
ine. It was not because God willed it, for standing beside 
these mothers was the form of One like unto that of the Son 
of man, with little children gathered about Him, clinging to 
His flowing robe and reaching up their little hands to clasp 
His, while His lips breathed the gracious words, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” But the mothers of 
India could not see Him, nor hear His voice, nor feel the 
touch of His hand, because He had no man there. But when 
William Carey and those whom he represented stepped on 
India’s soil, Jesus was there in His disciples, and it was His 
gracious voice and healing touch that came to the myriads 
of India who were stretching out feeble hands and looking 
with blinded eyes for the help that they needed. 
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There is not a dark place in all the world that could not 
be radiant with the light of life if Christ-filled men and 
women would only turn it on. The world waits to-day, not 
for further manifestation of the Father’s love and of 
Christ’s sacrifice, but for the dedication on the part of His 
disciples of their hands and feet and voices, their money 
and their prayers, for the fulfilment of the Great Commis- 
sion, ‘‘Go ye into all the world,” ‘And lo, I am with you al- 
way.” 

Shaw returned from his visit to the mission fields not 
only with the conviction that the proclamation of the gospel 
to all the world is a mission of the church, but that it is the 
supreme business of the church of Christ. 

The terrible automobile accident in the fall of 1916, 
which largely laid Shaw aside from active work, and left 
him permanently crippled, only deepened and broadened his 
spiritual experience. When friends tried to comfort him 
with the statement that it was a providence of God designed 
for his good, he refused to hold God responsible for the act 
of a drunken chauffeur. But he did believe with all his 
heart that his Father had made it possible for him to turn 
the experience into a blessing or a curse by the spirit in 
which he accepted it. To him it proved a season of rich 
spiritual growth. He found in it compensations for all the 
suffering and subsequent physical limitations. He has often 
said that, if he could have the opportunity to go back to that 
first day of September, 1916, and escape the accident, he 
would refuse the privile#e. Life has been so much deeper 
and fuller in every real way that he is content and happy in 
his present condition. 

To all intents and purposes Shaw has died nine times. 
The first time, when about ten years of age, while in bath- 
ing in the “Little Perch,” a favorite swimming-hole for the 
small boys of the village, he waded out beyond his depth, 
and sank three times before the larger boys realized that 
the splashing was serious and not in fun. They pulled him 
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out, and rolled the water out of him. All he recalls was a 
choking sensation, like a bad dream, and then the struggle 
of returning consciousness. The second experience was in 
connection with his automobile accident. The last conscious 
memory he had was of the skidding, swerving machine, 
then darkness, and then life again as they dragged his 
crushed body from under the automobile. The other seven 
experiences were on the operating-table, when he lay in the 
porch of the house of death, waiting to see whether the mes- 
sage would be, “Enter,” or, “Return.” In all these experi- 
ences, so far as suffering or distress was concerned, it was 
in connection with the coming back to life, and not with the 
dying. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.” After all, it is but a shadow. 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.” 

Death, which to many has brought simply fear and 
dread, always impressed Shaw as a perfectly natural expe- 
rience, no more to be dreaded than life. To him it means 
the passing over into another country with larger opportu- 
nities and richer experiences. Seven times, as a result of 
his accident, as has been stated, he went to the operating- 
table and down into the surgeon’s “Valley of Silence,” 
where the spirit seems temporarily to vacate the body; and 
he went as calmly and peacefully as a little child falls 
asleep. Twice he was on the table for more than three 
hours under the surgeon’s knife. “He emerged from this 
experience with nerve unshattered and spirit undismayed. 

Through more recent physical disabilities, the result of 
the shock to his system of previous experiences, he has 
come with the same quiet confidence, believing that “the 
eternal God is our refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms.” 
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young people of the last generation, but Shaw believes that 
some day it will be recognized that the emergence of the 
church into the larger missionary activities and spiritual 
fellowship of the present day is very largely due to the fact 
that the young people have been so busy “striving to do 
whatever Christ would like to have them do” that they have 
been practically untouched by the spirit of controversy that 
has raged around them. 

It is a significant fact that the large majority of the 
leaders of the great social, evangelistic, and missionary 
movements of the twentieth century are men and women 
who received their training in Christian Endeavor or kin- 
dred organizations. Public testimony to this fact has been 
given by such men as the late John B. Sleman, of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement; Fred B. Smith, of the Men 
and Religion Movement; Marshall A. Hudson, founder of 
the Baraca movement and pioneer in organized Sunday- 
school class work; Andrew Stevenson, pioneer in the Broth- 
erhood movement, with all of whom religious work was 
their avocation, and a host of pastors and missionaries who 
“found themselves” in the young people’s society, and whose 
service there was the determining influence in their choice 
of a life-work. 
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NE of the most important contributing factors in the 
evolution of Shaw was his association with men. As 
a boy, reading, observing, and listening were his outstand- 
ing interests. He has since found greater profit sitting in 
a hotel lobby or other public place watching people than in 
going to a movie. Before the day of the movie he had his 
own moving pictures. He loved people. When in foreign 
lands, he found greater pleasure in studying the people in 
the streets and bazaars than in visiting ancient tombs and 
temples. He was never happier than when sitting at the 
feet of men who had something to say, unless it was when 
he was in a corner by himself with a book. 

Christian Endeavor afforded him an unusual opportunity 
to associate with men of marked ability, whose fellowship 
was a liberal education. First among these he would name 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D., founder and for more 
than forty years the world leader of Christian Endeavor, 
and still going strong. Shaw was a young man of twenty- 
three, connected with Phillips Congregational Church, 
South Boston, when Dr. Clark was called from his Portland, 
Maine, pastorate to become its pastor. 
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This church had had a succession of unusually able 
ministers. Dr. Clark’s immediate predecessor was that 
prince of expository preachers, Dr. Robert R. Meredith, 
who for many years conducted an immense week-day Bible- 
class for Sunday-school workers in Tremont Temple. He 
had the ability to attract a large following of young people, 
but lacked the organizing genius to set them at work. 
When he resigned his pastorate, he told the officers of the 
church that his successor should be a man with the ability 
to organize the young life of the church, and suggested that 
they appoint a committee to visit Portland, Maine, and in- 
vestigate the record of a young minister there, named Clark, 
who was having phenomenal success in attracting and or- 
ganizing young people. 

A committee visited Portland, and Sunday morning they 
asked the hotel clerk how to find the Williston Congrega- 
tional Church. His reply was, “Go out on the street, and 
follow the young people.” They took his advice, and found 
themselves in a modest but commodious church filled with 
an interested congregation made up largely of young people. 
They saw in the pulpit a man of more than medium height, 
well built, with an attractive, winning personality. His 
clean-cut features, lighted up by a pair of brilliant blue 
eyes, were framed with a set of Burnside whiskers. His 
sermon was spiritual, practical, and helpful; and the whole 
atmosphere of the church impressed the committee with the 
fact that they were on the trail of the right man to solve the 
problems of Phillips Church. On their return they unani- 
mously recommended that he be called, and the church 
unanimously accepted the recommendation. 

Shaw’s first introduction to Mr. Clark was in connection 
with a meeting in Phillips Chapel, held preparatory to his 
installation, while he was on a visit of investigation in South 
Boston to see whether the opporvunities of Phillips Church 
afforded a field that would appeal to him. Present at this 
service were Dr. Edmund K. Alden, a former pastor of Phil- 
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lips Church and then secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and Dr. Meredith. 
Standing on the platform, Dr. Meredith in the course of his 
address placed one hand on the shoulder of Dr. Alden and 
the other on the shoulder of the young minister from Port- 
land, and said, “As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,” a sentiment prophetic of the outcome of Mr. 
Clark’s visit. 

At this first meeting Shaw yielded to the personal charm 
of the man who perhaps more than any other was to be in- 
fluential in his future development. At that time he was a 
salesman for the firm of John H. Pray, Sons, and Company, 
carpet and rug merchants. Mr. Clark was installed pastor 
in the fall of 1883, and a few months later called the young 
people together to consider the organization of a Young 
People’s society of Christian Endeavor. Among the young 
people who responded to this invitation was Shaw, who soon 
became one of the leading spirits in the organization. Every 
Tuesday evening one hundred and fifty or more young peo- 
ple gathered for the weekly prayer meeting of the society. 
These young people were organized into the various com- 
mittees which furnished training along devotional, social, 
and missionary lines, all of which appealed to the eager and 
practical-minded Shaw. As the number of societies multi- 
plied and the movement broadened its activities, bringing 
the young people into fellowship first in city unions, then 
into State organizations, and later into the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor and the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union, Shaw, because of his local activities in Phillips 
Church, his enthusiasm, and his sound business judgment, 
became an officer and recognized leader. 

Right here Shaw desires to pay tribute to one who has 
yet to receive the full credit due her for her part in the pro- 
motion of Christian Endeavor. Her name is Harriet Abbott 
Clark, better known as Mrs. Francis E. Clark. When Dr. 
Clark accepted the call to the Phillips Congregational 
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Church, South Boston, Shaw was agreeably surprised to find 
in Mrs. Clark a former teacher of his in the grammar school 
at Ballard Vale, where she taught for a year. 

Harriet Abbott comes in direct line of descent from 
John Alden, and she has not only the bluest of Pilgrim blood 
in her veins, but the purest of Pilgrim principles in her 
character. 

Her predecessor as teacher at Ballard Vale was of com- 
manding presence, who ruled by physical force. This pre- 
decessor was tall and broad, the latter feature being accen- 
tuated by the prevailing style of dress. When she descended 
from her throne on the platform, ferule in hand, she filled 
the aisle and struck terror to the heart of the culprit as he 
awaited his punishment. In Shaw’s day there was no boy 
big enough or brave enough to defy her authority. 

Miss Abbott was a complete contrast. Slender and spir- 
ituelle in appearance, she looked as if a strong breeze would 
blow her away. But in that little body there was an indom- 
itable will, as the experiences of fifty years have abundantly 
proved. Discipline was maintained, though the rattan and 
the ferule were not so frequently used; and when they were 
it was evident to the victims that the teacher suffered 
equally with them. Shaw vividly recalls one experience 
when he was kept after school for some piece of mischief, 
and received a talking-to that filled him with shame and 
contrition. On his way out he climbed up on the ledge to 
look in at the window and see what the teacher was doing. 
He saw her with head bowed on her hands on the desk, sob- 
bing from sheer exhaustion, for it had been a trying day. 
He crawled down and crept home, resolved that he would 
try to be a better boy. Judging from Mrs. Clark’s memo- 
ries of “Willie Shaw” and her more than generous tribute 
to his qualities as a pupil, he, partially at least, succeeded. 

Her mother was a good angel to the young men in the 
famous theological seminary then located in Andover, and 
her home was always open to them. Soon after this teach- 
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ing experience one of these young theologues evidently 
found something very attractive about Mrs. Abbott’s home, 
judging by the frequency of his visits. When his course was 
completed, and he was ready to settle in his first parish, 
there was no question in the minds of his friends as to who 
would preside over the parsonage. On October 3, 1876, 
Harriet Abbott became Mrs. Francis E. Clark, for which 
Dr. Clark has had reason to give thanks every day for forty- 
seven years. She was an ideal pastor’s wife as well as a 
perfect partner in all the amazing experience of the past 
forty years of Christian Endeavor development and growth. 

A lover of her home and children, with roots that struck 
deep in the family circle, she yet cheerfully submitted to 
uprooting every year or two that she might accompany Dr. 
Clark on his many journeyings to the ends of the earth and 
around the world. A constant sufferer from seasickness, 
she has probably travelled more miles by water than any 
other woman in America. In perils by sea, in perils by 
land, in perils from robbers, in perils from Boxers, in per- 
ils from pestilence and plague, from heat and cold, from 
hunger and thirst, from sickness, from fatigue, she has 
given a supreme demonstration of her love for her husband 
and her loyalty to Christian Endeavor. She well deserves 
the loving title, “Mother Endeavor Clark.” 

She has travelled not only by steamship and railway, but 
also thousands of miles by carriage and bullock-cart, on 
horseback and muleback, by donkey and camel and elephant, 
in sedan-chairs and rickshaws, by wheelbarrow and on foot, 
to keep their Christian Endeavor appointments in the out- 
of-the-way places of the world. She has been roasted and 
frozen, drenched and dried, she knows how to be “abased 
and how to abound”’; but in it all she is the same quiet, effi- 
cient, persistently cheerful and helpful one hundred and ten 
pounds of concentrated energy. She has been entertained 
in fine hotels and wayside inns, in the homes of the rich and 
the humble cottages of the poor. She has shared their food 
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and drink; and, when it was so execrable that no words of 
praise could honestly be spoken, she was equal to the de- 
mands of courtesy, and could congratulate her hostess on 
serving the “most remarkable” cup of tea she had ever 
tasted in all her travels. She has not only eaten with her 
human hostesses, but has cheerfully been eaten by the innu- 
merable unregistered guests that share the accommodations, 
with travellers in many lands. 

In all these journeyings she has carried her portable 
typewriter and rendered invaluable help to Dr. Clark in his 
literary labors. She is a writer of rare charm, and collab- 
orated with Dr. Clark in “Our Journey around the World,” 
the fascinating story of their first trip, of which more than 
50,000 copies were sold, but which is now out of print. 

As a speaker she is winsome, witty, and wise, and is a 
prime favorite in Christian Endeavor and missionary gath- 
erings. When at home she was for many years the super- 
intendent of the Junior society in her home church at Au- 
burndale, and also conducted the department for Junior 
superintendents in The Christian Endeavor World. 

Their home has been blessed with five children. Little 
Faith Phillips died in babyhood. The three sons and a 
daughter all married happily, and sons and daughter and 
son-in-law and daughters-in-law are a credit and a comfort 
to the father and mother. Mrs. Clark is now grandmother- 
ing seven little grandchildren, who love her as did her own 
children, and are never happier than when in the old farm- 
house at Sagamore Beach they gather about her in the twi- 
light while Grandmother responds to the petition, ‘‘Tell us 
a story.” 

She is always doing something, and has a revised ver- 
sion of the old saying, ‘“This one thing I do,” which reads, 
“These two things I do at one and the same time”; for she 
can knit and read or knit and play games with the family 
with the greatest ease. 

Long may this little woman who has meant so much to 
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Christian Endeavor live to bless and cheer and inspire all 
who come under the influence of her gracious presence; and, 
when she and Dr. Clark round out their fifty years of mar- 
ried life and nearly as many of loving service for the young 
people of all lands, may the Endeavorers of the world give 
them such a golden wedding as shall brighten and bless all 
their future pathway unto the radiant day. 

In the spring of 1886 Shaw was elected treasurer of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, succeeding George 
M. Ward, who was called to become the general secretary of 
the movement. Mr. Ward succeeded Rev. S. Winchester 
Adriance, the first general secretary elected, whose church 
protested so strongly against his leaving them that he re- 
signed after filling the position only a few months. 

For several years it had been apparent to the leaders of 
the movement that its growth and future usefulness de- 
manded a newspaper representative that would give sym- 
pathetic treatment, as well as adequate space, to the prin- 
ciples, methods, and news of this new experiment in train- 
ing young people for Christian service. 

It is difficult in these days to realize with what suspicion 
and often open hostility this organization for young people 
in the church, with its motto, “For Christ and the Church,” 
was received. In one of the early State conventions, held in 
Connecticut, the birthplace of the local and State union idea 
in Christian Endeavor, the programme committee had ar- 
ranged for a pastors’ hour. It was hoped that during this 
period the young people would hear words of inspiration 
and encouragement from their leaders. 

The first speaker was a man of advanced years, with a 
tombstone face and sepulchral voice. He began by saying, 
“Brethren, I am very much afraid of this newfangled or- 
ganization, the Y. P. S. C. E., that is taking possession of 
our churches. I am afraid it is going to repeat the experi- 
ence of Jonah and the whale, with the church as Jonah and 
the society as the whale, and that will be the last of it.” 
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This sudden and unexpected application of cold water 
spread consternation throughout the audience, and the 
young people were thoroughly discouraged. The day was 
saved, however, by the immediate response of another pas- 
tor, equally aged but with a beaming countenance and a 
hearty voice, who said, ‘‘My dear young people, do not be 
discouraged by what our friend has just said, for he has 
forgotten a very important fact in the story to which he has 
referred, namely, that Jonah was a very much better man 
after the whale swallowed him than before.” Pastor after 
pastor followed with helpful testimonies regarding the ac- 
tivities of the young people, and the convention was a suc- 
cess. 

Christian nurture in the churches of that period was 
usually a mere name. To be sure, the Sunday schools en- 
rolled a large number of young people, but the work of the 
Sunday school was confined exclusively to instruction. 
There was no department in the church for the development 
of the expressional activities of the young people. Books on 
Christian training could be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. The classic among them was Dr. Horace Bushnell’s 
“Christian Nurture,” but even that pioneer in this field was 
mainly devoted to the spiritual and intellectual phases of the 
subject. The denominational religious papers were devoted 
to the interests of the older church-members, and could find 
comparatively little space for this new movement. In addi- 
tion, many of them were outspokenly hostile to it, or at best 
maintained a judicial attitude between criticism and ap- 
proval, a form of treatment on which a new movement could 
not develop very rapid growth. 

In the early seventies the brilliant but erratic pastor of 
the famous Park Street Congregational Church, Boston, 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, had founded a non-denominational 
religious paper, called The Golden Rule. This publication 
had had a checkered financial career, and was reaching out 
for a new constituency. The owners gladly opened a Chris- 
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tian Endeavor department under the direction of the officers 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. After a year’s 
trial this experiment proved unsatisfactory, owing to the 
fact that the friends of Christian Endeavor had no control 
over the general editorial contents of the paper. On account 
of the heavy expense of conducting a new paper, and the 
financial problems involved, the trustees of the United Soci- 
ety refused to assume the responsibility. So urgent, how- 
ever, was the need, which was first emphasized by Hon. W. 
J. Van Patten, first president of the United Society, that 
finally a group of men, including Dr. Clark, Rev. James L. 
Hill, and Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, later re-enforced by 
George M. Ward and Deacon Choate Burnham of Phillips 
Church, a wealthy coal-dealer, entered into negotiations 
with the owners of The Golden Rule, and’ purchased the 
stock of the corporation. The first number under the new 
management was issued October 7, 1886. 

In the reorganization of the paper it became necessary 
to secure an advertising-manager. One day when Shaw was 
waiting in the front of the carpet-store for a customer, Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Hill entered, and, taking him to one side, of- 
fered him the position of advertising-manager at a salary of 
ten per cent of the receipts. Neither he nor they knew 
what this would amount to. Shaw was twenty-six years 
old. At twenty-one he had cut loose from the industrial 
field in which he had been trained, and had begun at the bot- 
tom in the commercial field. He was now faced with an- 
other equally radical change into the field of publicity, a 
serious step for him to take. His work as treasurer, how- 
ever, had identified him closely with the business side of the 
movement, and his interest in its development caused him, 
without hesitation, to throw in his lot with these men in this 
new enterprise. At the close of his first week of service as 
advertising-manager he found that the total receipts of the 
paper for that week were $66.00, which gave him the munif- 
icent salary of $6.60. The directors without any sugges- 
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tion from Shaw recognized that this was hardly an adequate 
return, and they frankly put the matter of adjustment up 
to him. He had become familiar with the financial difficul- 
ties and problems of the paper, and recognized its limita- 
tions. He stated that he could pay his board and incidental 
expenses and come out even on ten dollars a week, and sug- 
gested that that be the salary until business conditions im- 
proved. The directors readily acceded to his request. From 
a list of three hundred paid subscriptions the circulation, 
under the business management of E. L. Pease, who was 
succeeded by John Willis Baer, rapidly grew by hundreds 
and thousands until it was able to pay the advertising-man- 
ager a reasonable compensation. 

The Golden Rule was one of the first religious papers to 
publish a sworn detailed statement of its circulation for the 
information of advertisers, and after its name was changed 
to The Christian Endeavor World in November, 1897, it 
continued this practice. 

From the beginning the owners of the paper decided 
that it should not simply be an organ playing one tune, but 
rather an advocate of Christian Endeavor, recognizing the 
fact that Christian Endeavor in its broadest sense deals 
with the whole life of the young people. As fast as its finan- 
cial resources would permit it has been improved, until now 
it is recognized as one of the most interesting and helpful 
religious publications of the day. Its story is told more 
fully in another chapter. 

During the first three years of Shaw’s connection with 
the paper a beginning was made in the development of the 
Publication Department of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and in 1889 the new position of publication-man- 
ager was offered him. He accepted, and laid the founda- 
tions for the department which has charge of the publication 
of all books, leaflets, general literature, badges, etc., in fact, 
everything except The Christian Endeavor World. For 
more than twenty years the profits from this department 
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supplied the funds for the world-wide extension of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. This was a unique experience in the history 
of religious organizations. The grace of giving was urged 
upon the young people, and societies were taught efficient 
methods of securing funds; but the money was used in the 
extension of their own local work and in generous contribu- 
tions to their own denominational missionary enterprises. 
Those were the days of burdensome debts on many mission- 
ary organizations, and the societies led several successful 
campaigns for the extinguishment of these debts. They also 
introduced the practice of supporting individual mission- 
aries, thus bringing into play the personal element which so 
largely influences generous giving. 

The first organized mission-study clubs and classes were 
conducted through the medium of The Golden Rule, and the 
plans for the Young People’s Missionary Movement, now 
known as the Missionary Education Movement, which has 
become so efficient an agency in the promotion of mission- 
ary intelligence and interest, were formulated by Professor 
Amos R. Wells, representing the Christian Endeavor organ- 
izations, and S. Earl Taylor, representing the Epworth 
Leagues. One of the first mission-study books was a series 
of short biographical sketches prepared by Professor Wells. 

Shaw was still serving as treasurer and publication- 
manager of the United Society of Christian Endeavor when 
in 1895 the World’s Christian Endeavor Union was organ- 
ized in connection with the great Convention held in Boston, 
and he was elected treasurer, which position he held until 
1919, being succeeded by Stanley B. Vandersall. In 1908 
he was elected secretary, succeeding Mr. Baer, who became 
honorary secretary. Dr. Clark and Shaw for twenty years 
secured by personal campaigns throughout the country the 
funds used in the promotion of Christian Endeavor in for- 
eign lands. In 1920 Shaw resigned as secretary, Edward 
P. Gates succeeding him, and was elected honorary secre- 
tary of the World’s Union, which position he still holds. 
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In 1898 the financial condition of The Christian En- 
deavor World, the successor to The Golden Rule, was at a 
low ebb, and Shaw was urged to become its business mana- 
ger, being succeeded as publication-manager of the United 
Society by George B. Graff, who had previously served suc- 
cessfully as subscription-manager of The Golden Rule. 
Shaw remained as business manager until 1906, re-estab- 
lishing the paper on a sound financial basis. He resigned to 
take charge of the promotion of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Building, being succeeded by George W. Coleman, 
who was also advertising-manager. Having started the 
building enterprise on its successful career, at the urgent 
insistence of the board of trustees he became general secre- 
tary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor in Decem- 
ber, 1906, succeeding Von Ogden Vogt, who had served in 
that position three years. In accepting the position, Shaw 
gave expression to his faith and purpose as follows: 

“T believe in Christian Endeavor. Not in one particular 
method, not in one unchanging form of words, but in the 
idea that for twenty-five years has been seeking expression 
through methods and words. 

“Christian Endeavor was born, not made. It has in it 
possibilities of growth and expansion. Its words and meth- 
ods are the garments with which it clothes itself. They be- 
come too small with the passing of the years. They wear 
out, and must be renewed. It costs time, pains, and money; 
but it is worth while. A French doll might be as beautiful, 
less troublesome, and not so expensive as a live baby; but 
what father or mother would make the change? 

“Christian Endeavor twenty-five years ago was the live 
baby; to-day as a movement it is the sturdy youth, having 
not yet attained, but pressing toward the mark. Its faults 
have been those incident to childhood. Its successes have 
been in proportion to its opportunities and the material 
supplied. 

“Knowing its past, and familiar with its present, I have 
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a vision of a future for Christian Endeavor worthy of both, 
and big with blessing for the church and the young people 
of the world. It has been my great privilege to work in the 
closest bonds of common service and personal fellowship 
with our former general secretaries, George M. Ward, who 
helped establish the principles; John Willis Baer, who 
helped to extend them to world-wide limits; and Von Ogden 
Vogt, who has conserved them and applied them to the spe- 
cial needs of to-day. 

“Following in the line of succession these gifted young 
laymen, I take up the work, not because I feel equal to the 
task, but because I believe it is God’s call as clear as several 
others that made radical changes in my plan of life. 

“My purpose is expressed in the first clause of our cove- 
nant pledge, which has had so commanding an influence in 
the moulding of my life: ‘Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength, I promise Him that I will strive to do what- 
ever He would like to have me do.’ ” 

In 1910 Shaw again assumed the duties of publisher of 
The Christian Endeavor World, in addition to those of gen- 
eral secretary. He served as general secretary until Janu- 
ary 1, 1920. At the Buffalo Conference in August, 1919, 
against the wishes of all his associates he presented his res- 
ignation, for two reasons: first, because his accident had 
made it impossible for him to travel as formerly in the in- 
terests of the movement; and second, because he was con- 
vinced that the time had come when a young man, sympa- 
thetically and practically in touch with the young people of 
the day, was needed for that position. He was succeeded by 
Edward P. Gates, the present successful general secretary 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor and secretary 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 

Shaw wonders sometimes whether religion is not seri- 
ously handicapped by the atmosphere of unreality with 
which many men surround it. Jesus said, “Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business?” Sometimes men 
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cripple their business ability by making it prosaic. Infi- 
nitely greater results could be secured, and satisfaction in 
service enjoyed, if we would combine religion and business, 
putting into religion the reality and naturalness of business, 
and into business the imagination, romance, and spiritual 
qualities of religion. 

Shaw’s work for and with the young people was not only 
religious, but also strictly business. He became a multimil- 
lionaire, not in cash acquired, but in characters transformed 
and enriched. He saw the business in which he was a part- 
ner grow in membership from hundreds into thousands and 
then into millions. He saw it spread from one country into 
all the countries until it girdled the globe. When he read 
his morning paper, and noted the news items from the ends 
of the earth, he felt that his business was related to it all. 
He used to say to the young people: “The greatest business 
in the world is not the Steel Trust, nor the Standard Oil, 
but the church and its Kingdom task. If you are investing 
your lives in what men call religious work, remember that; 
and if in what men call business, relate your business to the 
movements whose capital is character, and whose dividends 
pass current in the spiritual, the only real, realm.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, LATER NAMED THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 
THE INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MOVEMENT.—THE MEN 
AND WOMEN WHo MADE IT. 


EFERENCE is made in other chapters to the purchase 
of The Golden Rule and its adoption as the newspaper 
representative of Christian Endeavor; also to Dr. Clark, 
Dr. Dickinson, Dr. Ward, Dr. Baer, Dr. Poling, Dr. Lan- 
drith, Dr. Coleman, and others who were associated with 
Shaw in carrying on this enterprise. Its contribution to 
the success of the movement has been so great, however, 
and the influence of its staff on the subject of this story so 
important, that at least a chapter is necessary to tell the 
story. 

The decision of the trustees not to involve the United 
Society in the financial obligations connected with the pub- 
lication of a paper, an enterprise that has entailed serious 
losses to so many other organizations, and has greatly ham- 
pered them, not only relieved the Society of heavy financial 
burdens, but it also delivered the editors from being under 
the direction of a committee practically ignorant of their 
work, a condition fatal to successful journalism. 

The Publication Department of the United Society, 
which has contributed from its profits from 1890 to 1923 
$269,472.97 for the extension of Christian Endeavor, was 
developed by the Golden Rule Company, and when self-sup- 
porting was transferred without cost to the United Society. 
For more than thirty years the paper has been one of the 
most important factors in the success of Christian En- 
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deavor. The Golden Rule Company, the corporation that 
publishes the paper, not only made possible the full-time 
service for Christian Endeavor of Dr. Clark, who refused 
to receive a salary from the society of which he was the 
founder, a direct contribution of more than $100,000, and 
the full-time service of Clarence C. Hamilton, the present 
field-secretary of the United Society, whose salary it pays; 
but it also made possible the invaluable contributions to 
Christian Endeavor of Professor Wells, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Kelly, and others connected with the paper, which provided 
their salaries. 

The policy of the company is to put back into the publi- 
cation, not only every dollar received from subscriptions, 
but all the advertising-receipts as well, making the paper 
just as good as the available resources will permit. That it 
was no easy task to pay the bills in the earlier years, and 
that it has been increasingly difficult since the World War, 
with the constantly increasing cost of everything that en- 
ters into the production of a newspaper, those who have any 
knowledge of the publishing-business will well understand. 

By reason of death and changes to other activities the 
ownership of the paper had come into the hands of Dr. 
Clark, Dr. James L. Hill, and Shaw. In 1911, while discuss- 
ing with Dr. Hill, the largest stockholder in the company, 
the business condition and outlook for the paper, which was 
then rather disheartening, Shaw casually remarked that, if 
Dr. Hill wanted to sell his interest, he would give him ten 
thousand dollars for it on condition that the money should 
be contributed to the World’s Christian Endeavor Building. 
Dr. Hill accepted the offer, and this sum, in addition to five 
thousand dollars previously pledged by Dr. Hill, made him 
the largest contributor to the building-fund. 

In financing the paper it was necessary to borrow large 
sums of money from the bank, and, as the company had no 
financial resources, the individual stockholders were re- 
quired to indorse the notes, thus making themselves person- 
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ally liable in case the company failed to meet its obligations. 
This condition greatly troubled Dr. Clark, who was fre- 
quently away on his world campaigns for Christian En- 
deavor for many months at a time, and so unable to give 
his personal attention to these important business matters 
that might mean financial disaster to him. While in Europe 
in 1911 he wrote Shaw expressing his concern at conditions, 
and suggested that if a satisfactory purchaser, who was in- 
terested in Christian Endeavor and the maintenance of its 
ideals, could be found, he would like to sell his stock and con- 
tribute the proceeds to the building-fund. 

Shaw approached several persons, but the financial out- 
look was not encouraging enough to secure their co-opera- 
tion. At last Professor Wells, who had been managing edi- 
tor for twenty years, and David Shaw, brother of William, 
a member of the firm of Lee, Higginson, and Company, 
bankers, Boston, agreed to purchase the stock at the price 
set by Dr. Clark. This sum, with a generous contribution 
previously given, made Dr. Clark the second largest con- 
tributor to the World’s Christian Endeavor Building. 

The present owners of the paper have an agreement 
whereby, after they have passed away, the paper will be- 
come the property of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor ; or before their deaths if in their judgment it seems 
desirable and the trustees of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor are willing to accept the gift and assume the bur- 
den. The owners receive no dividends, but simply their 
ordinary salaries as editor, publisher, and financial director. 
They are practically holding the paper in trust for the 
United Society and the movement, in the development of 
which it has had so large and influential a part. The officers 
of the United Society are freely granted such space as they 
require for Christian Endeavor matter, and the advertising- 
space used by the Publication Department of the United 
Society is given without charge. 

On May 13, 1912, the executive committee of the United 
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Society of Christian Endeavor unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That we make recognition of the unselfishness 
and devotion shown practically by Mr. William Shaw, Mr. 
David Shaw, and Professor Amos R. Wells in placing them- 
selves as pillars under The Christian Endeavor World as its 
strong supports. 

“We believe that this paper is central to our work, as 
its advocate, as its unifier, as the chief avenue running from 
us to our constituents, as the means of acquainting our soci- 
eties with what the United Society is furnishing in its Pub- 
lication Department, and as our chief agency in preparing 
>the way for our great Conventions, and in reporting them 
to tens of thousands who are not present. 

“‘We appreciate the work of those who give stability to 
this paper, and we pledge them our gratitude, which is un- 
measured, and our co-operation in every possible way.” 

Among the early contributors to The Golden Rule was a 
young professor in Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
named Amos Russel Wells. He could truthfully say, as did 
another professor in a fresh-water college, when asked 
what chair he held: “Chair? I don’t hold a chair; I occupy 
a settee.” The contributions of Wells were so interesting 
and varied that later, when it became necessary to seek a 
managing editor because of the many calls upon Dr. Clark, 
who was editor-in-chief, the directors immediately got into 
communication with Professor Wells, and in response to an 
urgent invitation he assumed the duties of managing editor 
in December, 1891, and of editor of The Junior Golden Rule 
January 1, 1893. 

Next to Dr. Clark, to Professor Wells belongs the credit 
of having contributed more of real and permanent value to 
Christian Endeavor than any other person connected with 
the movement. The Christian Endeavor idea was born in 
the brain and heart of Dr. Clark, and its principles and 
spiritual possibilities have had no abler exponent; but to 
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Professor Wells was given the task of formulating its meth- 
ods and outlining its plans of service. For eleven years he 
also served as editorial secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Take out of Christian Endeavor liter- 
ature the contributions of Professor Wells, and there would 
be comparatively little left. Indeed, most of the contribu- 
tions that others have made along that line have been adap- 
tations or development of ideas that originated with him. 
His brain.is as fertile as an Iowa farm. Scratch it with a 
pen, and it brings forth a rich literary harvest. He has to 
his credit one book for each year of his life, now numbering 
more than threescore, with a large margin to spare. 

Professor Wells is also a poet, as a handsome volume of 
his “Complete Poems,” containing 821 poems, testifies. As 
an interpreter of nature and an illuminator and expositor 
of spiritual truth he has few equals. His stories, essays, 
devotional articles, and illustrative sketches are legion. His 
vivid imagination and facility of expression are exceptional. 
In addition to all his other writings, he has for years been 
co-editor, and more recently sole editor, of ‘‘Peloubet’s 
Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons,” the 
standard publication of that character in the world, besides 
being a voluminous contributor to numerous Sunday-school 
and other publications. 

He is a born editor, fertile in original ideas and plans 
for the enrichment of the paper, and able to turn off an 
amazing amount of work himself, due largely to his method- 
ical habits, another exception in the temperament of a liter- 
ary character. Every night sees his desk as clean as the 
moral law. He never puts off until to-morrow what he can 
do to-day. It is his habit to rise early in the morning, and 
write a poem or an article before breakfast. Every minute 
on the train, as he comes in from his suburban home, has to 
contribute grist to his literary mill. He is every inch a 
scholar, and looks the part; more than six feet tall, slender, 
with the proverbial scholar’s stoop, as though his dome-like 
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head carried too heavy a load of gray matter to be supported 
by his neck. He is a most companionable man. Democratic 
in his sympathies, full of fun, a lover of men as well as of 
nature and books, he is a charming companion, and one of 
the truest and most helpful of friends, as Shaw can enthu- 
siastically bear testimony. 

As managing editor and for years editor of The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, in complete control, he has made the 
paper what it is, one of the most interesting and helpful re- 
ligious papers published in the world, and the leading expo- 
nent of modern methods for the religious training of young 
people. Pastors find it a treasure-house of suggestion and 
illustration. Sunday-school workers look to it for the prac- 
tical application of the lesson to present-day problems. 
Christian Endeavorers go to it for the latest plans, methods 
of work, and news from the world-wide field. Christian 
people generally find information and inspiration in its col- 
umns, free from controversy and criticism. Its pages are 
packed with choice and original religious, travel, and scien- 
tific articles, stories, poems, and general miscellany. It is an 
ideal religious paper for all the family, carrying into the 
homes of its readers, so far as paper, type, and ink can, the 
cheerful, hopeful, friendly spirit of its brilliant and broth- 
erly editor, Amos R. Wells. 

Rev. Robert P. Anderson, associate editor of The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, is a Scotchman by birth. He was for 
five years minister of a church in Kirkcaldy, Scotland. 
From there he came to America, and for two years was the 
head of the correspondence department of the W. & G. Sloan 
Company, merchants, of New York. Later he was sent to 
Denmark and Norway as a missionary of the Disciples of 
Christ. He was interested in the extension of Christian 
Endeavor, and in 1907 was elected superintendent of the 
Builders’ Union of the United Society, the object of which 
was the completion of the campaign for the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Building. His ability as a writer was so evi- 
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dent that he was the unanimous choice of the directors to 
succeed Dr. John F. Cowan, when the latter resigned his 
position of associate editor of The Christian Endeavor 
World. 

His brilliant pen is employed on the editorial page, 
where he “‘Ripples” every week, on the news page, which he 
edits, in the book-review department and general articles, 
also in The Junior Christian Endeavor World, the bright lit- 
tle monthly for the boys and girls. 

As editorial secretary of the United Society (succeeding 
Professor Wells in that position) he is, next to Professor 
Wells and Dr. Clark, the author of more Christian Endeavor 
literature than any other person living. He is the author of 
“The Endeavorer’s Daily Companion,” succeeding Profes- 
sor Wells, the originator of that popular commentary on the 
prayer-meeting topics, of which scores of thousands of cop- 
ies are sold every year. He is also the author of many 
Christian Endeavor manuals and books of methods, as well 
as of a large number of special exercises, booklets, etc. 

Keenly sensitive to spiritual impressions, always looking 
for the best in people, and usually finding it, loyal in all his 
relations to his associates, he is a rare spirit, whose friend- 
ship is a blessing and benediction to all who come in contact 
with him. 

Arthur W. Kelly is of the type of self-effacing persons 
who have to be dragged out into the light if their work is to 
be known and properly appreciated. A graduate of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, he served for several years as 
secretary to that eminent theologian, Professor Edwards A. 
Park, and for several months assisted the famous temper- 
ance advocate, John B. Gough. In September, 1889, he be- 
came associate editor of The Christian Endeavor World, 
and as “Burgess” contributes those meaty and scholarly edi- 
torials which feature the editorial page. The product of his 
trained mind and facile pen is also found on the Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting pages and in the general articles. 
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Most important of all, but seldom recognized, is his work 
in preparing the manuscripts of contributors for the paper. 
He is a walking dictionary of correct English and an ency- 
clopzedia of information. Seldom indeed does a mistake of 
a careless writer get past Kelly. In fact, the whole office 
force have got into the habit, when information on any sub- 
ject is desired, of saying, “Ask Kelly,” instead of looking it 
up themselves. 

Modest and retiring in disposition, he is one of those 
faithful, efficient, dependable men that enrich others, claim- 
ing little for themselves. 

Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen is a contributing editor of The 
Christian Endeavor World, one of the Congregational lead- 
ers of the country, and pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, Ill. Shaw became acquainted with Dr. 
Allen when he was a young theologue, and the friendship 
has been maintained through the years of Dr. Allen’s grow- 
ing development into one of the commanding leaders of his 
denomination. 

Reversing the initials of his name, he signs his editorials 
“Abe.” As a young man he served as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Michigan Christian Endeavor Union, and has 
steadily maintained his personal interest in the movement, 
and by tongue and pen has commended it to his brethren in 
the ministry. 

Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, another of the contributing edi- 
tors, is a member of the famous McAfee family of Park Col- 
lege, Missouri, noted for its contribution of successful min- 
isters, missionaries, and educators. Dr. McAfee has been 
the pastor of a number of leading Presbyterian churches, 
including the Forty-first Street Presbyterian, Chicago, and 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, Brooklyn, where he 
succeeded Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. He is now a professor 
in McCormick Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago, and a pop- 
ular preacher and lecturer, as well as writer. He chose 
“Chalmers” for his editorial pen-name because his seminary 
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is on Chalmers Place, Chicago. His brilliant editorials are 
a constant help and stimulus. 

Rev. John F. Cowan, D. D., for many years an associate 
editor of The Christian Endeavor World, is a man of sin- 
gularly attractive personality and transparency of charac- 
ter. He is characterized by the spirit of gentleness that 
makes men great. It is a gentleness that could not be con- 
fused with weakness. 

He saw the needs of the little Italian newsboys, boot- 
blacks, and street urchins, and organized them into a Roose- 
velt Club in the Merrimac Mission, Boston, giving these 
bright little foreigners their first real touch with genuine 
Americanism. 

It was perfectly natural that he should organize the 
Friendly Class in the Sunday school of his home church, the 
Congregational Church in Allston, Massachusetts, which 
consisted of a large group of men and women who gathered 
week after week to study the principles of the Master, and 
to put them into practice in a friendly spirit—an organiza- 
tion which has served as a model for other churches to imi- 
tate. 

The condition of Dr. Cowan’s health made it necessary 
for him to sever his relations with the paper and to live ina 
warmer climate than Massachusetts. He accepted the pas- 
torate of a church in the Hawaiian Islands, where he did a 
most successful work among the natives and the other na- 
tionalities on the islands. He is now devoting himself to lit- 
erary work, with San Diego, California, as his home. 

Every week he speaks to scores of thousands of Sunday- 
school workers through his unique and helpful comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons in The Christian Endeavor 
World. His stories and articles, under the name of “Jona- 
than Hayseeds, C. E.,” are packed with quaint and original 
sayings, full of wit and wisdom. 

Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., was one of the earliest and 
most enthusiastic supporters of Christian Endeavor. He 
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looks like General Phil Sheridan, and possesses all that fa- 
mous soldier’s militant qualities. In the early days of the 
movement, when it was attacked from every side, if you 
wanted to find Hill, you would look for him where the fight- 
ing was most strenuous. He was loyalty incarnate, both to 
the movement and in his relations with his associates. 

He raised the money at the Old Orchard Convention in 
1885 to support the first general secretary of the United 
Society, and in an address at the same Convention first sug- 
gested the organization of an Alumni Association. Again 
in 1886 he repeated his money-raising triumph. He is the 
author of a half-dozen books and innumerable articles and 
pamphlets. , 

A busy pastor, he gave largely of his time to Christian 
Endeavor. After retiring from the ministry he went into 
the real-estate business, inspired by the fact that when vis- 
iting his old home in Iowa he found that the land for which 
his father paid $1.25 an acre had been sold for $600 an acre. 
At one time he owned enough land in South Dakota to make 
a farm a mile wide from Salem, Massachusetts, his home 
city, to Portland, Maine. Grinnell College, at Grinnell, 
Iowa, to which his father contributed the first dollar, will 
profit by his business sagacity and frugal living, and the 
young people of future generations will reap the benefit of 
his success. 

He was one of the original trustees of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and was the man who put all his 
financial resources as collateral back of the notes on which 
the money was secured to purchase The Golden Rule. He 
was one of the earliest messengers of Christian Endeavor 
to the British churches, and has the honor of contributing 
the largest single sum, fifteen thousand dollars, to the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building. He has contributed 
much to the success of Shaw’s work through his unfailing 
sympathy and appreciation of his efforts. . 

Choate Burnham, a deacon in Phillips Church, South 
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Boston, a man of large wealth, warm sympathies, and ear- 
nest Christian character, was typical of the great host of 
devoted laymen who gave of their time and influence to the 
extension of Christian Endeavor. He was largely instru- 
mental in making possible the publication of The Golden 
Rule, serving as treasurer of the company. He was the be- 
loved counsellor and friend of the young people of the 
church, and one of Dr. Clark’s most loyal supporters. 

Others who have contributed by their editorial ability to 
the success of the paper were Dr. William T. Ellis, who is 
referred to in another chapter; Rev. John L. Sewall, a Con- 
gregational pastor and able writer; Rev. Frederic S. Boody, 
who later entered the Baptist ministry and became the pas- 
tor of influential churches; Miss Lillian A. Wilcox, who re- 
signed to become Mrs. Charles E. Miller; Miss Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom, now professor of English literature in 
Smith College and holding the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy ; and the score of workers, men and women, in the cler- 
ical and mechanical departments, under the supervision of 
Charles S. Brown, composer of many popular Christian En- 
deavor hymns, whose avocations are music and floriculture; 
and Ernest Acker, a political leader in his home city. Their 
efficient labor and loyal support are second to none; and 
their faithful service, in some cases extending through 
nearly forty years, has contributed largely to the success of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The advertising and subscription departments also 
served as training-schools for many young men who have 
had most successful careers, among whom might be named 
Frank A. Arnold, the publisher and editor of Suburban 
Life; Stanley Clague, head of the Clague advertising firm; 
Fred T. Burdett, advertising solicitor; E. B. Clark, Eastern 
representative of the Waterman fountain pen; Ernest S. 
Butler, advertising representative; J. W. Clinger, advertis- 
ing-manager of the American Baptist Publication Society ; 
Charles E. Dorr, advertising agent; and Walter D. Howell, 
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field-representative of the Presbyterian Department of Reli- 
gious Education. 

Christian Endeavor was founded on the principle of the 
home, with the family idea of boys and girls growing up 
together, and not the boarding-house idea, with its individ- 
ual units of men and women. It accepted the New Testa- 
ment thought that in the church “there can be no male and 
female, but all are one in Christ.” Shaw always had a feel- 
ing that if the modern leaders of young people’s work who 
stress sex segregation are right, the Almighty would have 
carried out that principle and arranged so that all the chil- 
dren in one family should be boys and in another girls, in- 
stead of mixing them up as is the usual custom, and always 
to the advantage of both boys and girls. 

Reference has been made in another chapter to a few 
of the elect women who have been prominent in Christian 
Endeavor work; but I am moved to record here the indebt- 
edness of Christian Endeavor to a group of representative 
workers at headquarters whose names have never appeared 
in print, but whose service to the cause has been as impor- 
tant as that of any of the officers of the United Society or of 
the Golden Rule Company who have been frequently ap- 
plauded for their part in the development of the young peo- 
ple’s movement. 

Space would not permit extended mention or even refer- 
ence to all; and so, to avoid invidious comparison, I select 
those who for more than two decades have served Christian 
Endeavor in connection with the United Society or The 
Christian Endeavor World. 

When John Willis Baer became general secretary of the 
United Society, he found in Medford a talented young 
woman who had just finished her education in Bradford 
Academy. Her home was one of culture and comparative 
wealth, but Miss E. Gertrude Norcross was not willing to 
join the leisure class. She wanted to invest her life where 
it would count for something, and she became Mr. Baer’s 
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private secretary. General secretaries might come and go, 
but Miss Norcross remained faithfully at her post, an au- 
thority on the history, principles, and policies of Christian 
Endeavor; and she still holds a responsible position on the 
staff of The Christian Endeavor World. Dr. Hill used to 
say that he could always tell when a general secretary was 
away, as the correspondence from the office, which was in 
charge of Miss Norcross, was always so much more reli- 
gious and breathed such a spirit of devotion. 

Another of these faithful workers is Miss Mary Ruth 
Perkins, who after graduating from Smith College joined 
the staff of The Christian Endeavor World, and later be- 
came private secretary to Dr. Clark. During the many 
months when Dr. Clark is absent from the office on his jour- 
neys to the ends of the earth she takes care of his corre- 
spondence with conspicuous ability. 

Miss Minnie R. Bradford has served as cashier for the 
Golden Rule Company with marked fidelity, having handled 
the finances of that organization almost from its inception. 

The names and residences of thousands of subscribers 
to The Christian Endeavor World are as familiar as their 
own to the group of conscientious workers who have charge 
of the mailing-lists, under the supervision of Miss Maria A. 
Hudson and her associate, Miss Mabel K. Reid. Miss Hud- 
son’s avocation is making the delicious Beacon Hill candies, 
and that of Miss Reid is modelling in clay. She has recently 
completed a strikingly successful bust of Shaw. 

Miss Sadie O. Starratt, in charge of the Statistical De- 
partment of the United Society, has personally recorded 
most of the eighty thousand or more Christian Endeavor 
societies that have been enrolled. 

Into The Christian Endeavor World week by week have 
gone the trained experience and personal interest of 
Miss Irene A. MacDonald, proof-reader; Miss Jennie F. 
McKenzie, Mergenthaler linotype operator; and Mrs. Ella 
O. Gilman, compositor. The millions of words that these 
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workers have set and read during their years of service for 
the paper would reach fabulous proportions; but who can 
estimate the lives that have been influenced and inspired, 
as the paper has gone out to the four quarters of the globe 
with its message of hope and its challenge to nobler living? 

These faithful women and those associated with them 
have needed no time-clock to record their hours of service, 
and no boss to ensure the faithful performance of their 
duties. They have believed in Christian Endeavor, and 
have gladly given for its extension a quality of service that 
mere money cannot buy, but which is here gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

To the fellowship, influence, and inspiration of these as- 
sociates, and those referred to in other chapters, Shaw 
largely ascribes whatever spiritual and intellectual ability 
he has acquired and success he has achieved. 


CHAPTER V. 
SECRETARIES PRECEDING SHAW. 


S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE.—GEORGE M. WARD.—JOHN WILLIS BAER.— 
VON OGDEN VoGT.—CLARENCE E. EBERMAN, FIELD-SECRETARY. 


HRISTIAN Endeavor has been exceedingly fortunate in 

the type of men who have been attracted to the move- 

ment and have become its ardent advocates, and Shaw was 
particularly happy in his association with them. 

For four years the Christian Endeavor movement was 
organized as a simple conference, holding two gatherings in 
Portland, Maine, and one in Lowell, Massachusetts. Arti- 
cles in the religious papers had called attention to the move- 
ment, and many inquiries for information were received, 
which were answered by the founder, Dr. Clark, with per- 
sonal letters and mimeographed copies of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Society. Modest little reports of the first 
conventions were issued. These contained the speakers’ 
personal experiences with the society, and served to spread 
information regarding its purpose and plans. 

By 1885 the interest had increased to such an extent, 
and the demands for information were so heavy, that it was 
impossible for Dr. Clark, with the responsibilities of a busy 
pastorate, to answer them. It was decided, therefore, to or- 
ganize the United Society of Christian Endeavor, which 
was incorporated July 8, 1885, under the laws of the State 
of Maine, and later (1887) transferred to Massachusetts. 
Hon. W. J. Van Patten, of Burlington, Vermont, was elected 
the first president of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor (William H. Pennell had served as president of the 
previous conference); James W. Stevenson, a Portland 

85 
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business man, was made secretary; and George M. Ward, 
of Lowell, a young lawyer just graduated from college and 
law school and admitted to the bar, was chosen treasurer. 

The management was in the hands of the president, the 
secretary, the treasurer, and a board of eleven trustees rep- 
resenting the different denominations then enrolled in 
Christian Endeavor. Prominent among these early trustees 
were Rev. Francis E. Clark; William H. Pennell, the first 
signer of the Christian Endeavor constitution; Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson, pastor of the Second Parish Church, Portland, 
Maine; Rev. James L. Hill, pastor of the North Congrega- 
tional Church, Lynn, Massachusetts; Rev. Howard B. Grose, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw, pastor of the Reformed Church in 
America, Belleville, New Jersey; Rev. J. M. Lowden, pastor 
of the Free Baptist Church, Portland, Maine; Rev. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, pastor of the North Congregational Church, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts; Deacon Choate Burnham, a 
wealthy coal-dealer of South Boston, Massachusetts; and 
the officers of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

The society had no financial resources, and at one ses- 
sion of the 1885 Convention Rev. James L. Hill on his per- 
sonal initiative conducted a whirlwind campaign to secure 
funds to pay the salary of a general secretary. In a few 
moments of great enthusiasm more than twelve hundred 
dollars was pledged, to the surprise and gratification of the 
leaders of the movement. 

The first general secretary was Rev. S. Winchester 
Adriance, pastor of the Highland Congregational Church, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, one of the earliest and most loyal 
friends of Christian Endeavor. He was a successful pastor 
and a poet of many gifts. Many of the early hymns of the 
movement were written by him. He was elected October 
14, 1885; but his church made so strenuous objection to his 
leaving them that he yielded to them and resigned as general ~ 
secretary, the resignation to take effect December, 1885. 
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November 19, 1885, George M. Ward, who had been act- 
ing as treasurer of the organization, was chosen general 
secretary, and in May, 1886, Shaw succeeded him as treas- 
urer of the United Society, serving in that position for 
twenty years. As Adriance was the representative of the 
pastor-preacher element in Christian Endeavor, so Ward 
might be considered the representative of the brilliant com- 
pany of young professional men who through all the years 
have been identified with Christian Endeavor, and who have 
given to it the benefit of their training and enthusiasm. In 
personal appearance he was of the Gibson type, with clear- 
cut features, commanding presence, voice deep and reso- 
nant, and a platform ability that challenged the instant at- 
tention of an audience. Asa result of his legal training his 
logical presentation of the claims of Christian Endeavor 
won the interest and secured the co-operation of those who 
heard him. 

For three and a half years he travelled almost continu- 
ously in all parts of the United States, sowing the seed that 
was later to yield so abundant a harvest. As a result his 
health broke, and July 10, 1889, he resigned his position as 
general secretary. His relations with Shaw were most 
happy, and their close friendship has been maintained to 
the present time. After several years in business he recov- 
ered his health, and then decided to prepare for the minis- 
try. After completing his theological course at Andover 
Seminary, he was called to the presidency of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, and later to the presidency of 
Wells College, Aurora, New York. He received the degree 
of doctor of divinity from Dartmouth College and that of 
doctor of laws from Rollins College. His success in these 
positions showed that he had made no mistake in selecting 
the educational field for his life-work. 

For more than twenty-five years he has been the 
preacher in the Royal Poinciana Chapel at Palm Beach, the 
world-famous Florida resort of wealth and fashion. Here 
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he has proclaimed a gospel of spiritual power and practical 
service to perhaps the wealthiest congregation in the world. 
The chapel is crowded to overflowing at every service, and 
it would be difficult to measure the influence of Dr. Ward on 
the minds and hearts of these men and women who, many 
of them, though having all the money that heart could de- 
sire, are yet unsatisfied. One of his last letters to Shaw 
closed with the sentence, ““You and I cannot afford to lose 
track of each other, old fellow,” showing that the passing of 
the years has not changed his affection for his old-time asso- 
ciate. 

While on a trip in the West, Dr. Clark addressed a con- 
vention in Rochester, Minnesota. The church was packed 
to the doors, and crowds gathered around the open windows 
to catch the speaker’s message. The chairman of the com- 
mittee having in charge the preparations for the conven- 
tion was a young business man of Rochester, named John 
Willis Baer. So efficient was he in his duties and the man- 
agement of all the details of the convention that Dr. Clark 
on his return to the office remarked to his associates, “If we 
ever need a new general secretary for the United Society, 
we must keep our eyes on Baer of Rochester.” 

February 24, 1890, the trustees extended a unanimous 
invitation to Mr. Baer to become general secretary in suc- 
cession to Dr. Ward. He looked over the field carefully; 
and, though it meant much to him to give up his business 
connections, he finally decided that it was a call that he 
could not afford to overlook. In this decision he was ably 
seconded by his wife, the daughter of George W. Van 
Dusen, a wealthy grain-merchant of Minneapolis. He was 
first introduced to the Endeavorers as their general secre- 
tary at the St. Louis Convention, July, 1890. 

Baer had a striking and interesting religious experi- 
ence. He was exceedingly popular in society, and had 
given little thought to religious matters. While a young 
man he met with a serious accident, being thrown from his 
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bicycle, which necessitated the amputation of the right 
knee-joint. While on the operating-table, not knowing 
whether he would survive the operation or not, he definitely 
consecrated himself to the Lord’s work if he should recover. 
Later he became an active worker in the local Christian En- 
deavor organization. 

He has personality. Wherever John Willis Baer is, 
whether in social, business, or religious circles, he is the 
centre of attraction. He was tall and slight, with a mass of 
black hair rising pompadour style over his strong, rugged 
features and brilliant eyes. He had a voice of great carry- 
ing-power, and was readily heard in the great conventions. 
His platform style was all his own, unique in matter and 
manner of delivery. He had the power instantly to win the 
attention and arouse the most intense enthusiasm among 
his hearers, whether they were young or old. 

For twelve years, marking the years of the widest ex- 
tension and largest growth in the history of the movement, 
he held the office of general secretary, and for half of this 
time he was also publisher of The Golden Rule. His execu- 
tive ability was of a high order. He won and held the loy- 
alty and affection of all his associates, from the office boy to 
the president of the United Society. His messages, even 
when dealing with the most practical methods of Christian 
Endeavor work, were characterized by a deep spiritual note. 

Among his warmest friends were the eminent evangel- 
ist, Dwight L. Moody, who frequently called upon Mr. Baer 
for service in connection with the Northfield Conferences, 
and Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the successful evangelist. He 
stood high in the councils of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was a loyal member. 

Shaw’s relations with Baer were of a peculiarly intimate 
character. From the beginning their souls were knit to- 
gether as were the souls of David and Jonathan. Several 
years after Baer came to Boston his oldest son, Willis, was 
stricken with an incurable disease, and died in the arms of 
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Shaw, while his father almost passed over with him as the 
result of the shock. During this time Baer was suffering 
with a severe heart-trouble that would have made most men 
retire from active service. His indomitable will, however, 
kept him up. Always when he was speaking before great 
assemblies, either Shaw or Mrs. Baer was on the platform 
with him, with a bottle of strychnine, to use in case of emer- 
gency. Later in his life he found that Rev. F. B. Meyer, of 
London, the famous preacher, had had a similar experience, 
and by faith in the healing-power of the Father he recov- 
ered. This personal experience gripped Baer, and he deter- 
mined to trust God for his health while he went on with his 
work. Unconsciously he was applying the principles of our - 
most recent psychological developments, and secured the 
same marvellous results that they secure. For years he car- 
ried on his most exacting executive duties at the office, and 
travelled for months at a time, visiting all the leading cen- 
tres of the United States and Canada, and speaking three 
and four times a day. 

The home of the Baers was blessed by the coming of two 
more boys anda girl. Baer realized that the time had come 
when his growing family had the right to a resident father 
and not merely a travelling man who visited the home occa- 
sionally. As the position of general secretary required con- 
stant absence in the field, he was at last constrained to re- 
sign his position, October, 1902, to the unanimous regret of 
all who were associated with him. 

During his term as general secretary he had received 
many flattering offers from other organizations, but none of 
them could shake his loyalty to the movement that had 
meant so much in the development of his own Christian life. 
When the conviction came that duty to his family demanded 
a change, he received an urgent invitation to become assist- 
ant secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, with headquarters in New York City. This ~ 
position required very little travelling on his part, but of- 
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fered him an opportunity to use for the advancement of the 
Kingdom the immense acquaintance and influence that he 
had acquired in Christian Endeavor. He served in this posi- 
tion for several years; and then a call came from Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California, a struggling young Pres- 
byterian college with a great field and future before it. 
Again for health and family reasons it seemed wise for him 
to make a change. From the day of his arrival the college 
began to take on new life. By his personal magnetism and 
recognized qualities of leadership he developed as enthusi- 
astic and loyal a student body as any institution ever pos- 
sessed. His business ability commanded the confidence and 
co-operation of men of wealth and position. The college 
speedily outgrew its accommodations; and, as it was so 
located that it could not secure the additional space neces- 
sary, a new campus was established in a beautiful valley be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena. New buildings were 
erected. The standard of the college was raised. The stu- 
dent body increased. Its constituency broadened, so that it 
became interdenominational in its appeal, and was soon one 
of the leading institutions of learning on the Pacific coast, 
enjoying high rank among the colleges of the country. 

Baer received the degree of doctor of laws from the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio, and later that of doctor of letters 
from Princeton. After ten years of unremitting labor in 
the upbuilding of Occidental College he received an urgent 
call to the vice-presidency of the Union Savings and Trust 
Company of Pasadena. He felt that he had given of his best 
to the college, and that the time had come for a new type of 
administration. Every effort was made, by the student 
body, the alumni, and the friends of the college as a whole, 
to retain his services; but his own good judgment convinced 
him that he had done his work in that capacity. He ac- 
cepted the position of vice-president of the bank, and later 
became president of a consolidated institution, and was 
made a Federal Reserve officer for his district. 
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Only clergymen had been eligible for the office of mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
the highest office in the gift of the denomination. This cus- 
tom was changed in 1919 at St. Louis, and John Willis Baer 
was the choice for moderator of the Assembly, the first lay- 
man in the history of his church to serve in that position. 
He had previously served on important commissions, and 
was a powerful and influential debater on questions in 
which he was interested. When Baer championed a plan, 
it was an almost foregone conclusion that it would be 
adopted. 

As a banker Baer has had notable success, and his in- 
stitution has become one of the leading banks on the Pacific 
coast. He has been repeatedly urged to enter political life, 
and would undoubtedly have been elected Congressman 
from his district, and would have gone still higher, if he had 
been willing to serve. Though deeply interested in the 
cause of civic righteousness and moral reform, he has never 
been attracted to political life as a profession, and has al- 
ways declined political honors. He maintains his interest 
in public affairs, and is frequently drafted as a speaker on 
public occasions. 

John Willis Baer, without academic training, became an 
international leader of the young people’s movement, mis- 
sionary expert, eminent educator, successful banker, useful 
citizen, an example and an inspiration to the young men of 
America. Christian Endeavor gave him his chance. 

In 1903 Christian Endeavor selected her fourth general 
secretary, this time turning to academic halls, and chose 
Von Ogden Vogt, graduate of Beloit College, Wisconsin, 
who had served successfully as general secretary for the 
college, presenting its claims to the young people of the 
State. He entered the movement just at the time when it 
was undergoing many radical changes. The older constitu- 
ency were being rapidly graduated, and a younger crowd, 
many of them representing the high-school age, were be- 
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‘coming prominent in the work of the societies. The young 
people’s movement in the churches had grown to such pro- 
portions, and the developments in the Sunday-school work 
and in the organization of groups of young people into Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Knights of King Arthur, Boys’ Bri- 
gades, and similar organizations, whose work was carried 
on largely along sex lines and for limited periods, had pro- 
gressed so far that the time had come for some definite co- 
operation and co-ordination if duplication of work was to 
be avoided and the best results were to be secured. 

Vogt was a natural student. Nothing appealed to him 
more than to sit down with a problem, and think it through. 
He became the champion of the idea of Christian Endeavor 
as a common denominator for young people’s work, co-ordi- 
nating with it the other young people’s expressional activ- 
ities, leaving to the Sunday school the development of the 
impressional and instructional line of work. Through this 
co-ordination of the activities of the young people and their 
connection with the Christian Endeavor movement, with its 
progressive development in Junior, Intermediate, and Sen- 
ior departments, the boys and girls trained in the other or- 
ganizations would naturally affiliate with the Christian En- 
deavor society, and continue their religious training and 
service after they had passed through the temporary expe- 
rience in the other societies, which in most cases lost their 
appeal at about the high-school age. 

Vogt’s official report on the activities of Christian En- 
deavor, presented at the Baltimore Convention, was a most 
exhaustive and concrete demonstration of the broad and 
comprehensive training afforded by the society. 

To Vogt as a student the platform work and executive 
details of the United Society did not particularly appeal, 
and after three years’ experience he resigned and accepted 
the position of secretary in the Young People’s Missionary 
Department of the Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
Later he decided to enter the ministry, and took high rank 
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in Andover Seminary and the Yale Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated. He served for a time as assistant 
pastor in one of the New Haven churches, and was then 
called to the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Cheshire, Connecticut, a typical rural church. Here he 
divided his time between careful study and the intensive 
development of his large parish, with notable success. Later 
he was called to the pastorate of the Wellington Avenue 
Congregational Church, Chicago, where he has served with 
conspicuous success up to the present time. He has received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, and has made a special 
study of church architecture and symbolism, being the au- 
thor of an exceedingly interesting and valuable book, “Art 
and Religion,” published by the Yale University Press. 

His warm, generous disposition endears him to those 
who have had the privilege of close acquaintanceship. 
Though he is of exactly the opposite type of temperament 
and training from Shaw, they became warmly attached to 
each other, and their friendship has been maintained 
through the passing years. 

On September 1, 1901, Rev. Clarence E. Eberman, a 
Moravian pastor from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, began ser- 
vice as the first field-secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Eberman was a big man in every way. 
He had served as president of the Pennsylvania Christian 
Endeavor Union with conspicuous success. His work, par- 
ticularly in answering the pastors’ problems and conciliat- 
ing those who were prejudiced against the Society because 
of its emphasis upon the activity of laymen, was most suc- 
cessful; and, though in the service but a comparatively 
short time, he won a multitude of friends, and contributed 
greatly to the success of the movement. While on a cam- 
paign in the Northwest, he was stricken with walking 
typhoid, and died in the sanitarium at Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada, April 12, 1903. ; 

On the resignation of Von Ogden Vogt, November 24, 
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1906, the trustees unanimously turned to Shaw as his suc- 
cessor. His previous service in connection with the Chris- — 
tian Endeavor organ and as treasurer and publication-man- 
ager of the United Society and in the development of the 
campaign for the World’s Christian Endeavor Building, 
which he inaugurated at the Baltimore Convention in 1905, 
gave him an intimate knowledge of the problems and the 
possibilities of Christian Endeavor which the trustees felt 
must be utilized at that time. 

He had been officially connected with the movement 
through its development from small beginnings, with less 
than fifty societies and a few thousand members, to its 
world-wide proportions. He was then serving as business 
manager of The Christian Endeavor World, treasurer of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, leader of the 
campaign for the new building, and as secretary-treasurer 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. Shaw persist- 
ently declined the invitation, believing that a younger man 
should be selected ; but finally his objections were overruled, 
and in December, 1906, he was chosen general secretary, in 
which capacity he served until January 1, 1920, resigning 
at that time in opposition to the unanimous opinion of the 
board of trustees, who in spite of the fact that his physical 
disabilities, the result of an automobile accident, made it 
impossible for him to perform the field-duties of the posi- 
tion, insisted that he should remain as general secretary. 
His own judgment, however, convinced him that his work 
in that particular field was done, and he insisted upon the 
acceptance of his resignation. He has continued his official 
connection with the movement as honorary secretary of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union, trustee for life, and as 
publisher of The Christian Endeavor World. 

Something of the democratic and international charac- 
ter of Christian Endeavor is revealed in the antecedents of 
its six general secretaries. Three were college men, and 
three secured their education outside of academic halls. 
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One was a clergyman; one was in educational work; two 
were lawyers; and two were business men. Adriance, 
Ward, and Gates were born of old American stock. Baer’s 
father was a Hungarian immigrant; Vogt’s parents were 
Swiss; and Shaw’s parents were English. After their ser- 
vice in Christian Endeavor, Adriance returned to his pas- 
torate; Ward and Vogt prepared for the ministry, Ward 
later going into educational work and Vogt into the pastor- 
ate; Baer became successively a missionary secretary, col- 
lege president, and banker. Shaw retired, retaining his 
position of publisher of The Christian Endeavor World, and 
Gates is still on the job. 

Christian Endeavor has no occasion to apologize for its 
influence on the lives of those who have been closest to the 
heart of the movement. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ASSOCIATES AND SUCCESSORS. 
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N addition to the general secretaries referred to in a pre- 

vious chapter Shaw’s duties brought him into intimate 

association with all the Christian Endeavor workers in the 
office and in the field. 

When the Junior Christian Endeavor movement was in 
its beginnings, in a little United Evangelical Church in Ore- 
gon it attracted the interest of one of the liveliest boys in 
the community, the son of the pastor of the church. In his 
boyhood there were indications of the fact that Daniel A. 
Poling was to be a leader, either for good or for evil. 
Largely through the influence of the Junior society his keen 
mind and abounding physical vitality were turned in the 
direction of the things that are worth while, and his young 
life was consecrated to the extension of the Kingdom. 

While in college he enrolled as a Student Volunteer, and 
his trunk was packed and on the way to China (he never 
has seen it since) when his denomination, the United Evan- 
gelical, laid hands upon him and demanded his services in 
this country to arouse the young men and women of the 
church to their missionary opportunities and obligations. 
So successful was he in this work, which sent scores and 
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hundreds of young people to the foreign field instead of his 
own single contribution to the work there, that he has never 
been able to carry out his first intention. Yet in spite of his 
success he has never been quite reconciled to the change in 
his plans. Personal preferences, however, have never been 
a controlling factor in the life of Poling. When duty called, 
his response has been immediate and whole-hearted. 

From the pastorate of a United Evangelical Church he 
was called to the secretaryship of the Ohio Christian En- 
deavor Union, which union has the honor of contributing 
more national workers to Christian Endeavor than any 
other organization in the country. 

From the beginning Poling was interested in citizenship 
work and civic reform, and as candidate for governor of 
Ohio on the Prohibition ticket he made a remarkable cam- 
paign, and polled a tremendous vote. He was a member of 
the Prohibition Flying Squadron of America, in association 
with Dr. Ira Landrith; Ex-governor Frank J. Hanly, of In- 
diana; Oliver W. Stewart, at one time president of the IIli- 
nois Christian Endeavor Union; and others, which pre- 
sented the arguments for prohibition in every important 
city in the United States. This Squadron was largely influ- 
ential in crystallizing public opinion, which expressed itself 
in the Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
In 1913 Poling was elected national citizenship superintend- 
ent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and presi- 
dent’s associate, and in 1915 associate president, sharing 
the duties of that office with President Francis E. Clark. He 
is also on the editorial staff of The Christian Endeavor 
World. 

Poling ranks as one of the foremost orators in America. 
His voice is like a deep, resonant bell, and fills the largest 
auditorium. He is tall and lithe as an Indian, of noble and 
winsome presence, which instantly attracts and holds the 
attention of an audience. Of knightly grace and spirit pure, 
he is Shaw’s ideal of the twentieth-century Sir Galahad. 
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From their first acquaintance the hearts of the old executive 
in Christian Endeavor and the young leader who was to be- 
come, next to Dr. Clark, the representative of Christian En- 
deavor, have been as one; and this fellowship has been an 
outstanding influence in the formation of Shaw’s character. 

Early in the great World War Poling consecrated all his 
influence and eloquence to his country; and his patriotic ser- 
vices were equalled by few and excelled by none. He went 
to France: as representative of Christian Endeavor and of 
the Y. M. C. A. organization, and was one of the most popu- 
lar speakers in the camps and on the field. While carrying 
supplies to the boys in the front-line trenches, he was ex- 
posed to a heavy barrage, and was gassed. From this ex- 
perience he has never fully recovered, though he has not 
permitted it to interfere with his religious activities. 

He was one of the foremost leaders in the Interchurch 
World Movement, and was secretary of the commission that 
investigated the United States Steel Company strike, and 
that issued the famous report of that controversy. 

In July, 1921, while travelling from his summer home in 
New Hampshire to the World’s Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in New York City, he was the victim of a terrible 
automobile accident, in which as by a miracle his life was 
saved. For months he lay in a plaster cast; but his abound- 
ing vitality, the result of a clean life, and the answered 
prayers of his devoted wife and a host of friends, restored 
him to almost complete health and strength. 

The demands of his young family had made it necessary 
for him to curtail his field-work. For more than two years 
he served as assistant pastor to Dr. David James Burrell in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, having 
charge of the Sunday-evening preaching-service. In 1923 
he accepted a call to the permanent pastorate of the Colle- 
giate Church, with assignment to the Marble Collegiate as 
Dr. Burrell’s associate. The church has had for many years 
a loyal society of Christian Endeavor. The church author- 
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ities unanimously granted Dr. Poling generous time for his 
Christian Endeavor activities in connection with his church 
duties. Located in New York City, which has become the 
centre of many of the great denominational and interde- 
nominational movements, he will represent the Christian 
Endeavor Society in its broader activities and relations 
with these movements. 

He is the author of a number of books, including “Huts 
in Hell,” the story of his war experiences, “Mothers of 
Men,” and “‘Learn to Live.” 

In the prime of life, with the loyal support of millions of 
Endeavorers, with the confidence and affection of Dr. Clark 
and his associates, he is the logical successor to Dr. Clark; 
and Christian Endeavor can look forward, under his leader- 
ship, with assurance that the great traditions of the past 
will be maintained, and the Society continue its important 
work of training the youth of the church for the service of 
the Kingdom. 

No religious movement has ever commanded a higher 
order of platform ability in its leaders and advocates than 
Christian Endeavor. In the forefront of these representa- 
tives is the giant Texan, Dr. Ira Landrith, a typical South- 
ern gentleman. Dr. Landrith has been pastor, editor, pres- 
ident of Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, leader of many 
of the great religious movements of the last quarter-cen- 
tury, moderator of the Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly, field-representative of the Anti-Saloon League 
and Intercollegiate Prohibition movement, candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States on the Prohibition 
ticket, and, to him more important than all, extension secre- 
tary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor and field- 
editor of The Christian Endeavor World. 

He is one of the most popular platform orators in Amer- 
ica, in the front rank of Chautauqua lecturers, and in con- 
stant demand for great public meetings and conventions. 
He exercises a magical influence over an audience, and plays 
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upon their wills and emotions like a master musician. He 
early became interested in the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, and gave to it his commanding influence as a leading 
pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and editor 
of their denominational paper. He has never wavered in 
his confidence in Christian Endeavor as the ideal organiza- 
tion for training young people for Christian life and ser- 
vice. His voice and pen have always been at the service of 
the Society to advocate its interests or to defend it from un- 
just criticism. He stood by Shaw in his campaign for the 
governorship of Massachusetts, and did some magnificent 
campaigning throughout the State. 

Dr. Landrith was a member of the resolutions commit- 
tee at the Atlantic City Christian Endeavor Convention, 
July, 1911, and the author, with Dr. Howard B. Grose, of 
the victorious slogan, ‘‘A Saloonless Nation by 1920, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims,” adopted by the Convention. 

He is a giant in stature, of commanding personal ap- 
pearance, but, above all, a loyal and true friend. Shaw’s re- 
lations with Dr. Landrith are of a peculiarly affectionate 
character. Landrith’s favorite term for Shaw is “Billy the 
Blessed.” 

Among Shaw’s early intimate associates was Hiram N. 
Lathrop, a successful commercial traveller and business 
man of Boston, who was twice elected president of the 
Massachusetts Christian Endeavor Union. He served for 
many years as manager of the great excursions to the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Conventions, treasurer of the 
United Society, clerk of the corporation, and member of the 
board of trustees, freely giving his invaluable business ex- 
perience to the Society without compensation. 

Another of Shaw’s associates was George B. Graff, one 
of the pioneer Endeavorers of the West, the first secretary 
and second president of the Missouri Christian Endeavor 
Union, a charter member of one of the first Christian En- 
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deavor societies formed west of the Mississippi River, in the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, of which Dr. 
Constans L. Goodell was the famous pastor. He was the 
first delegate from west of the Mississippi to attend a na- 
tional Christian Endeavor convention, that held at Old 
Orchard, Maine, in 1885, where he gave an interesting and 
valuable address on society finances, advocating the weekly 
pledge system. As subscription-manager of The Golden 
Rule and publication-manager of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor for nineteen years he contributed much 
to the success of the movement. He was largely responsible 
for compiling and printing two of Christian Endeavor’s 
most successful hymn-books, “The Endeavor Hymnal” and 
“The Praise Book.” He is now the head and principal 
owner of the Graff-Underwood Company, manufacturers of 
office supplies. 

One of the most generous friends of Christian Endeavor 
is Jacob J. Arakelyan, of Boston, as shown by his gifts to 
the United Society and to the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union. Mr. Arakelyan was born at Arabkir, under the 
shadow of Mt. Ararat in Asiatic Turkey, and came to this 
country as a poor boy. He secured a position in the River- 
side Press, the printing-department of the firm now known 
as Houghton Mifflin Company, and by his industry and effi- 
ciency attracted the attention of Mr. H. O. Houghton, who 
took a personal interest in his development. He established 
a small printing-business, which steadily increased in size 
until he became one of the leading printers in Boston. For 
more than twenty years the Arakelyan Press, of which he 
was the sole owner, had charge of the printing and mailing 
of The Christian Endeavor World. He was the first person 
to contribute to the United Society on the plan of the life- 
annuity bonds, taking a bond for ten thousand dollars. He 
has been a generous contributor in other ways, not only to 
Christian Endeavor, but to other missionary enterprises. 
He has served for many years as auditor of the United Soci- 
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ety of Christian Endeavor and the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union. 

Carroll M. Wright, of Baltimore, a successful young 
banker, and a leading Endeavorer of that city, served effi- 
ciently as executive secretary for a year after Shaw’s res- 
ignation, when for personal and family reasons he returned 
to Baltimore and became field-secretary for Maryland and 
Delaware. 

There is an old saying that “a workman is known by his 
chips.” A leader and executive is also known by the condi- 
tion of the organization when he leaves it, and the character 
of his successors. Shaw is happy in the conviction that no 
movement is in the hands of a finer company of workers 
than the Christian Endeavor organization of to-day, which 
includes among its executives, in addition to Dr. Clark, Dr. 
Poling, and Dr. Landrith, the brilliant young Washington 
attorney, General Secretary Edward P. Gates, who came to 
the United Society from the field-secretaryship of the IIli- 
nois Christian Endeavor Union; Alvin J. Shartle, treasurer 
and publication-manager of the United Society, formerly 
the efficient field-secretary of the Pennsylvania Christian 
Endeavor Union; Stanley B. Vandersall, national Alumni 
superintendent and financial secretary, who had a most suc- 
cessful administration as secretary of the Ohio Christian 
Endeavor Union; Rev. Robert P. Anderson, editorial secre- 
tary, and associate editor of The Christian Endeavor World, 
a former missionary of the Disciples’ Church in Norway, 
who is second only to Professor Wells in the production of 
Christian Endeavor literature and plans and methods; Clar- 
ence C. Hamilton, field-manager of The Christian Endeavor 
World and field-secretary of the United Society, ex-secre- 
tary of the Ohio Christian Endeavor Union, a brilliant 
young business man, an effective speaker, and a popular ad- 
vocate of Christian Endeavor principles and methods; R. A. 
Walker, the enthusiastic manager of the Western office of 
the United Society at Chicago, formerly field-secretary of 
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the Indiana Christian Endeavor Union; Rev. Paul C. 
Brown, Pacific-Coast secretary of Christian Endeavor, 
whose long service as field-secretary of the California union 
was marked by great spiritual and evangelistic success; 
Charles F. Evans, the efficient Southern-States secretary, 
ex-secretary of the Kentucky union, and Chaplain §S. C. 
Ramsden, national superintendent of Army and Navy Chris- 
tian Endeavor. W. Roy Breg, formerly the popular general 
secretary of the Texas union, was for several years South- 
western secretary of Christian Endeavor. John R. Clem- 
ents was for many years national superintendent of Rural 
Christian Endeavor. Perhaps he ranks next to Fanny 
Crosby as the most prolific writer of Christian hymns in 
America; he is an ex-president of the New York State 
union and a long-time friend and exponent of Christian En- 
deavor. 

Adequately to tell the story of these men and the con- 
tribution they are making to Christian Endeavor would fill 
a volume. That must be left for a future historian. 

It would be a great joy to recall by name the tens of 
thousands of devoted State, district, and city union leaders 
and earnest pastors with whom Shaw has been associated 
during his twoscore years of service in Christian Endeavor, 
leaders who gave freely of their time and strength for the 
promotion of the cause; but to do that would make this an- 
other book of “Numbers,” and space-limits forbid. Mention 
must be made, however, of the lamented Charles H. Hubbell, 
the first State field-secretary and leader of the Ohio En- 
deavorers, a Methodist Protestant pastor, whose enthusi- 
astic advocacy of Christian Endeavor in its formative 
period was most helpful, and the late Rev. Edgar T. Farrill, 
a Congregational pastor who gave himself in unstinted ser- 
vice as field-secretary of the Wisconsin Christian Endeavor 
union, and died in the harness. 

Reference has been made to the freely given services of 
Christian Endeavor leaders, who without money and with- 
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out price have served the cause they loved, to which they 
have given their loyal support. But no record would be 
complete that did not make specific mention of the self-sac- 
rificing spirit in which the paid field-workers have contrib- 
uted their part to the progress of the movement. 

The late Dr. Bernard Clausen left a lucrative practice as 
a physician to accept the secretaryship of the New York 
State union at a nominal salary. The influence and spirit of 
the father is revealed in his talented son, the eloquent 
preacher and popular pastor of the great First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Harry C. Allan, a graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia with the degree of bachelor of laws, gave up his promis- 
ing career as a lawyer to become field-secretary for Califor- 
nia. Previous to this he had given freely of his time and 
talents to the State union as president, general secretary, 
press superintendent, evangelistic superintendent, and 
Floating superintendent. 

Carroll M. Wright, field-secretary for Maryland and 
Delaware, gave up a fine position in a banking and broker- 
age office to take up Christian Endeavor work. 

Carlton M. Sherwood returned from the World War 
with every opportunity for a successful business career be- 
fore him, but he turned it all aside and consecrated his virile 
young manhood to the service of Christian Endeavor as sec- 
retary of the New York State union. 

H. W. Hicks gave up a successful business as salesman 
to serve the Connecticut Christian Endeavor Union. 

Rey. Frank L. Freet resigned the pastorate of a leading 
church in Ohio to become field-secretary of the Massachu- 
setts union and now general secretary of the Ohio Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

Russell J. Blair turned from the rewards of business life 
to the less remunerative and more exacting duties of field- 
secretary for Massachusetts. 

Miss Madilene O. Carter turned from the charms of edu- 
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cational work to the strenuous life of executive secretary of 
Christian Endeavor in Kansas. 

M. Dwight Higbee after a thorough college course and 
training in business administration turned down a propo- 
sition that would have made him the head of an established 
business and heir to a half-million dollars, choosing rather 
to be the field-secretary of Nebraska and later of Iowa. 

What is true of these is equally true of the following 
field-secretaries, whom I can simply name, but to whom 
Christian Endeavor is indebted for a quality of service un- 
excelled, if equalled, in any other organization: Evan Wil- 
liams, of Indiana; John Cecil, of Colorado; Harry Githens, 
of Missouri; Frederick L. Mintel, of New Jersey; Harold 
Singer, of Oklahoma; Rev. C. E. Hetzler, of Pennsylvania; 
Rev. J. F. Hatton, of Michigan; Frank P. Wilson, of North 
Carolina and Virginia; Miss Georgia Dunn, of Kentucky; 
C. J. Matthews, of Florida; Bert G. Jones, of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee; E. F. Huppertz and Austin D. 
Bryan, of Texas; Rev. J. B. Gleason, of Wisconsin; Profes- 
sor U. I. Jenkins, of West Virginia; and Miss Mamie Gene 
Cole, All-South Junior superintendent. 

Many of these Endeavorers have standing offers from 
other religious and business organizations of positions with 
salaries of from fifty to one hundred per cent more than 
they are now receiving. 

With the above should also be included these denomina- 
tional Christian Endeavor leaders: 

Walter D. Howell, who rendered brilliant service for 
several years as subscription-manager of The Christian En- 
deavor World; Rev. William Ralph Hall and F. D. Getty, the 
efficient leaders of the Presbyterian (U.S. A.) young peo- 
ple, the largest Christian Endeavor group in the United 
States; Rev. O. T. Deever, the enthusiastic secretary of the 
United Brethren Endeavorers; Rev. A. B. Bowman, of the 
United Brethren, Old Constitution; Professor Aaron 
Brown, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Varick 
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League; Rev. Gilbert Glass, D. D., of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Southern) ; Miss Helen Hawk- 
ins, of the Board of Young Friends’ Activities; Rev. A. B. 
Kendall, D. D., of the Christian Church; Miss Catherine A. 
Miller, of the Reformed Church in the United States; Rev. 
S.S. Morris, D. D., of the Allen Christian Endeavor League, 
African Methodist Episcopal; Harry Thomas Stock, of the 
Congregationalists; Rev. E. A. Sexsmith, of the Methodist 
Protestant Church; and Rev. H. L. Streich, of the Evangel- 
ical Synod of North America. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SOME INTERESTING PERSONALITIES. 


PRESIDENT FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., LL. D.—RkEv. JOHN HENRY BAR- 
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LETT.—PROFESSOR CLELAND B. MCAFEE.—PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER. 


O sit around the council-table of the board of trustees 

and the executive officers of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor was a liberal education in itself. The 
board was composed of leaders eminent along many lines, of 
varied minds, of definite convictions, who did not hesitate 
to express them on any questions that came before the 
board. 

Dr. Clark is an exceedingly capable and efficient presid- 
ing officer, as well as executive leader. Because of his well- 
known modesty and habit of putting other people forward 
instead of appropriating all the honors to himself some peo- 
ple have overlooked some fundamental characteristics of 
Dr. Clark. Shaw has often said that Dr. Clark is his twenti- 
eth-century ideal of the apostle John. Many persons in 
estimating the character of the apostle have made the mis- 
take of thinking of him simply as the gentle, lovable John, 
the beloved apostle. There was another side, however, to 
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his character, which was revealed in the statement that he 
was “a son of thunder,” illustrated by his desire to call down 
the lightning upon the village that had insulted the messen- 
gers of his Master. The fires in Dr. Clark burn deeply; but 
they are there, and on occasion his indignation can be as in- 
tense as his usual spirit of gentleness and modesty. 

In his dealing with the board Dr. Clark used the same 
wise method that he had employed as pastor in his local 
church. He believed that “everybody was wiser than any- 
body,” and that a leader was more likely to be successful if 
he shared responsibility with his associates. The discussion 
of all questions was therefore absolutely free, frank, and 
full; but, when the vote was finally taken, it was always 
unanimous. If the question was not so clear as to command 
the united support of the board, it was postponed until a 
fuller understanding would secure that result. 

Christian Endeavor is to be congratulated on the char- 
acter of the leaders who were early attracted to the move- 
ment, and who contributed so much to its remarkable 
growth. Among these were successful business men, law- 
yers, doctors, educators, and ministers. 

The older Endeavorers will recall the striking figure of 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, the eloquent pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and later president of Ober- 
lin College. Like King Saul, he stood head and shoulders, 
physically, above his contemporaries, and in preaching- 
power he reached a similar altitude. He was the golden 
trumpet of the movement. 

Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D., pastor of one of the leading 
Baptist churches in Philadelphia, was the exact opposite of 
Dr. Barrows in physical appearance, but equally popular 
when facing an audience. He was in his element when en- 
gaged in a polemic argument, and rarely left the field in de- 
feat. His advice to young speakers was, “When afraid of 
your audience, pull yourself together in the attitude of the 
fighter ready to deliver a blow. The position of the body 
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has much to do with the attitude of the mind. Never slouch 
or slump. Never lean upon the pulpit or desk. Never stand 
with feet crossed and hands dangling at the side.” His 
voice was rather high-keyed, and carried to the limits of the 
largest auditoriums. His style was picturesque; his ser- 
mons and addresses were illuminated by illustrations from 
personal experience and practical life that gripped the imag- 
ination and held the interest of the audience. Any one who 
ever heard Wayland Hoyt tell his trout story will never for- 
get it. You could hear the click of the reel, and see the pole 
bend double, and the trout leaping until landed in the fish- 
erman’s net. He fished for men with equal skill and zest. 

Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., pastor of the famous 
Church of the Strangers, New York City, was almost a du- 
plicate in physical appearance of Dr. Hoyt, but calm and 
contained where Dr. Hoyt was aflame with enthusiasm. He 
was just as acceptable, however, as a speaker, and in his ad- 
vocacy of the principles of Christian Endeavor was a tower 
of strength in the first decade of the movement’s history. 
He drew a pen-picture of himself in this bit of verse, a part 
of one of his Convention addresses: 


The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide; 
Then do not hurry. 

That man is blest 

Who does his best 

And leaves the rest; 
Then do not worry. 


Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, D. D., was one of the closest 
and most intimate associates of Shaw from the early days of 
Christian Endeavor until his lamented death. He was pas- 
tor of the old Second Parish Church, Portland, Maine, when 
Dr. Clark organized the first society of Christian Endeavor. 
The following year he organized a society in his own church, 
and was one of the pioneer helpers in laying the foundation © 
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of the world-wide moyement. He was one of the group of 
ministers who first visited England in 1891 in the interests 
of Christian Endeavor. His was the poetic temperament, 
and his sermons were models of exquisite English prose. 
After serving as pastor of the Kirk Street Congregational 
Church, Lowell, Mass., he became pastor of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, and inaugurated the so-called ‘“‘institutional- 
church” idea. Berkeley Temple became a clinic in practical 
righteousness and the application of the gospel of Christ to 
the every-day life of men. It became a centre of social in- 
terest in the community of which it was a part. Its pastor 
was the founder of the Kurn Hattin Homes, where one hun- 
dred homeless boys and girls are cared for. One of his ear- 
liest assistants, Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, founded the Boston 
Floating Hospital, an institution that has meant life to thou- 
sands of babies, and brought hope and comfort to innumer- 
able mothers. It still continues its ever-growing beneficent 
service for the poor and helpless in that great city. 

His vision of Christian Endeavor’s part in promoting 
the unity of the church was expressed in a stirring hymn, 
of which the third stanza reads: 


Sing on, ye chorus of the morn, 
Your grand Endeavor strain, 

Till Christian hearts, estranged and torn, 
Blend in the glad refrain; 

And all the church, with all its powers, 
Tn loving loyalty 

Shall sing, One Master, Christ, is ours; 
And brethren all are we. 


Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 8. T. D., rector of Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, one of the largest and most 
influential churches of that order in the United States, was 
another of the warmest advocates of Christian Endeavor. 
Dr. Tomkins is one of the most democratic of men, as broad 
in his sympathies as the gospel of the Master he so elo- 
quently proclaims. His great church is a hive of religious 
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activity. Tall and spare, with a face like an eagle’s, he rises 
to great heights in his spiritual interpretation of the gospel 
message, and plumbs the depths of human experience in his 
application of it to the needs of the hour. Christian En- 
deavor has made comparatively small headway in the Epis- 
copal churches; but Dr. Tomkins with clear vision saw in it 
possibilities not antagonistic to the principles of the Epis- 
copal Church, but rather supplementary and helpful when 
developed under the guidance of a sympathetic leader. He 
is always ready to speak or write in defence or advocacy of 
Christian Endeavor; and because of his personal character 
and commanding position his words carry great weight. 
He is in constant demand as a leader for the Quiet-Hour de- 
votional periods in connection with great conventions. 
Christian Endeavor has had no more loyal and influen- 
tial friend than Dr. David James Burrell, pastor of the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, New York, who came to that city 
from a remarkably successful pastorate over the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. He was in 
the prime of life and the full maturity of his powers. From 
the first he gripped the attention of the great metropolis, 
and he has retained it with ever-increasing power. He has 
stood as one of the sturdiest champions of the integrity of 
the Word and the deity of his Lord. He has asked no quar- 
ter, and has given none. His preaching has been in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. Back of his vital faith 
and clear thinking have been the warmth and passion of a 
great heart. In addition to fulfilling his exacting duties as 
the pastor of a great church he has been a leader in all the 
important civic, moral, and religious movements in his city. 
Early in the history of Christian Endeavor Dr. Burrell 
became its outspoken friend, and as a member of the board 
of trustees of the United Society he has rendered invaluable 
service in the promotion of the movement. In February, 
1891, just before beginning his work in New York, he ex- 
pressed his ideal for Christian Endeavor in the following 
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poem, which was read at the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention held in Minneapolis in July of that year, 
the tenth anniversary of Christian Endeavor: 


An angel came from heaven down, 

To speak one word and speak it ever, 
To quicken hearts and kindle eyes, 
And move dull souls from sloth to rise 
And win a glorious renown, 

With one brave word, “Endeavor!” 


Ten years in service thus he wrought, 
And then at heaven’s gate besought, 
“My Lord, what wilt Thou now?” 
“Return,” said He, “and ten years more 
Proclaim thy message o’er and o’er; 
Be faithful thou.” 


“And then?” “And then serve ten years more, 
And ten years more, and so forever.” 
For angel ne’er had nobler task, 
Nor of his Lord could nobler ask, 
Than to proclaim forevermore 
That potent word, ‘‘Endeavor!’’ 


Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., successful merchant, eminent 
publicist, and missionary leader, early enrolled among the 
friends of Christian Endeavor. Dr. Capen was a man of 
rare Christian character, a gentleman of the old school, 
carrying with him an atmosphere of friendliness, but with 
a will for righteousness as strong and inflexible as steel. 
He was the ideal Christian layman. His religion was not 
kept in a water-tight compartment, but was a vital part of 
his business, political, and social life, as well as of his 
church relations. He was an acknowledged leader in every 
movement for civic righteousness in the city of Boston. 
Wise in counsel and aggressive in action, he was yet able to 
harmonize discordant factions, and secure the fullest co-op- 
eration. He was for many years the efficient president of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
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sions, piloted that great missionary organization through 
the troubled seas of doctrinal controversies, and started it 
on the way to greater financial and spiritual success. He 
won the confidence of the business men in the Congrega- 
tional churches, and contributed largely to the better organ- 
ization of what is generally conceded to be one of the most 
efficient missionary bodies in the world. He was chairman 
of the committee in charge of the “Boston, 795,” Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Convention, the greatest Chris- 
tian gathering ever held in America, with a registered at- 
tendance of 56,425 delegates. 

Dr. Howard B. Grose was one of the first members of 
the board of trustees, and for many years the vice-president 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. He was pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church, Poughkeepsie, New York. A 
man of fine spirit, an able preacher and a talented writer, 
he made a large contribution to the success of Christian En- 
deavor. He was the first president of the New York State 
union. He is editor of Missions, one of the most successful 
denominational missionary magazines published. Dr. 
Grose furnished the idea which was later developed by the 
expert designer, Mr. F. H. C. Woolley, into the beautiful and 
simple Christian Endeavor monogram, which has served as 
the emblem of the movement, and is more widely worn by 
more people in more countries of the world than the emblem 
of any other organization. You will find it on the silken 
blouse of the Chinese, the beautifully embroidered kimono 
of the Japanese, the simple cotton garment of the native of 
India, as well as on the apparel of the American and Euro- 
pean Endeavorers of every nationality. Even in the South 
Sea Islands the emblem is conspicuous on the person of the 
Endeavorers. In the early days Shaw received an order 
from Samoa for some of the badges, with the suggestion 
that they be furnished with a ring instead of the usual pin, 
as it would be painful to the wearer to attach the latter type 
as a badge. 
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Dr. Grose, with his fine literary taste, rendered special 
service in association with Mr. Graff in the preparation of 
“The Praise Book,” one of the most successful Christian 
Endeavor hymn-books. He and Dr. Landrith were the au- 
thors of the slogan, “A Saloonless Nation by 1920,” adopted 
by the Endeavorers at the Atlantic City Convention in 1911. 
At the 1887 Convention Dr. Grose said: “I rejoice that The 
Golden Rule is more than merely an organ. There is great 
value in its breadth and scope. This breadth gives it in- 
creased interest and influence, and enables it to do a wide 
work for Christian Endeavor.” 

Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, for many years pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington, District of Columbia, 
one of the leading Presbyterian churches of the capital, was 
one of the most active supporters of Christian Endeavor. 
He was a cultured Christian gentleman of the old school, 
gracious and charming in his manner, and most apprecia- 
tive of what others were doing. His cordial words of en- 
couragement and appreciation, personally given, were al- 
ways an inspiration and an incentive to larger and better 
service. 

Religious leaders have yet to learn the value of judicious 
praise and genuine appreciation of good work done, both in 
the local church and in the larger organizations for reli- 
gious service. We take too much for granted. 

Dr. Ralph W. Brokaw, of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, pastor at Belleville, New Jersey, was one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of Christian Endeavor in the early 
days. He was largely influential in winning the support of 
that conservative denomination to the new movement, and 
securing the co-operation of many of its leading ministers. 
His magnetic personality and ability as a speaker made him 
one of Christian Endeavor’s most acceptable and popular 
advocates. 

Mr. Harry A. Kinports, of New York City, an influential 
member of the same denomination, has been and is one of 
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Christian Endeavor’s most useful and loyal supporters. As 
leader of the young people’s work in his own denomination, 
and as president of the Empire State Endeavorers and al- 
ways at the front in the work of the city union, he has won 
a large place in the affections of all who are interested in 
the progress of Christian Endeavor. 

Among the brilliant young Congregational ministers of 
the early eighties who gave themselves whole-heartedly to 
the Christian Endeavor cause was Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
pastor in Littleton and Haverhill, Massachusetts, and later 
in Boston, Detroit, and Brooklyn. He has been honored 
with the highest positions in the gift of his denomination. 
His jovial spirit, flashing wit, abounding enthusiasm, and 
rare oratorical gifts made him one of the most popular 
speakers on all Christian Endeavor occasions. He visited 
England in 1891 with Dr. Clark, Dr. Hill, and Dr. Dickin- 
son, in the interest of Christian Endeavor. 

He was elected a trustee of the United Society in 1886. 
At the Old Orchard Convention in 1885, when Dr. Hill was 
raising funds for the first general secretary, he pledged fifty 
dollars for his society, and brought down the house by a 
pledge of five dollars each for his children, one two years 
and the other four weeks old. May his tribe increase! was 
the wish of all; and the prayer was granted. At the Sara- 
toga Springs Convention in 1887 he presented a resolution 
adopting The Golden Rule as the official representative of 
Christian Endeavor, and said: “Our organ, The Golden 
Rule, is broader than our specific work. It traverses the 
whole field of Christian nurture, of applied Christianity, of 
missionary intelligence, and brings to us the choicest and 
best. It teaches us to be broad in our outlook while we are 
zealous in our specific endeavor. It provides us with a reli- 
gious weekly that has length, breadth, and thickness.” 

Dr. J. Z. Tyler was one of the first of the great host of 
leaders in the Disciples of Christ churches to see the possi- 
bilities in Christian Endeavor and to give to it his unswerv- 
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ing support and loyalty. For years he has been absolutely 
helpless from creeping palsy, but to enter his room is to be 
in the vestibule of heaven. His radiant face reveals a shin- 
ing soul that has tested the promises, and rests secure and 
happy in the “everlasting arms.” 

Christian Endeavor has no more loyal and faithful 
friend than Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., the famous au- 
thor of “In His Steps” and other books, now editor of The 
Christian Herald. Dr. Sheldon is a man of charming per- 
sonality, of democratic simplicity, a lover of his kind, who 
literally walks “in His steps” and follows the example of 
Him “who went about doing good.” In presenting Shaw 
with a quill used by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Dr. Sheldon sent the following lines: 


“The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
Thus runs the ancient saw. 
“The saw is mightier than the board,” 
Says Mr. William Shaw. 
This is a token from the Court, 
The highest in the land; 
So keep on sawing wood, sweet Will, 
As you “take your pen in hand.” 


The councils of Christian Endeavor have been enriched 
by the co-operation of some of the leading educators of the 
country, who early realized the importance of the movement 
in the religious training of the young people, and who gave 
freely of their time and thought to the development of the 
policies and programme of the world-wide movement. 

Among these leaders was Dr. William R. Harper, the 
first president of the University of Chicago, and one of the 
ablest educational leaders of his day. President Harper 
was an educational genius. As professor of Hebrew in Yale 
University it was said that he made of that ordinarily dry 
study one of the most fascinating and attractive courses in 
the curriculum of the institution. In appearance he would 
never suggest the scholarly student. He was short, thick- 
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set, with a round face, a jovial expression, quick and alert 
in every movement, and a bearing that would cause one to 
pick him out as a typical successful business man. He was 
an indefatigable worker. It was said of him that when dic- 
tating he used to lie on a sofa, with his feet elevated so as to 
send the blood to his head, thus feeding his active brain, 
which was electric in every cell, and enabling him to accom- 
plish an amount of work that would have seemed impossible 
to any other man. He was the author of one of the first 
series of systematic Bible-studies which was published in 
The Golden Rule in 1888. His heroic fight against a painful 
and incurable disease commanded the admiration of all who 
knew him. 

Another of the very helpful educational leaders is a man 
of entirely different type from Dr. Harper, but equally suc- 
cessful in his administration and his influence in educational 
circles, Dr. Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege. He is physically slight, but a giant intellectually and 
spiritually. Quiet and unassuming, he impresses one with 
his tremendous mental and spiritual resources. He has 
made Oberlin one of the educational centres of America, and 
his character is impressed on every department of the col- 
lege. Oberlin is the embodiment of the spirit of President 
King. He has always insisted on the sacredness of personal- 
ity, on the right of men and women to develop according to 
their own God-given natures. As educational leader, author, 
and public-spirited citizen he has exerted a commanding in- 
fluence on the public life of America. He served with con- 
spicuous efficiency on special commissions during the World 
War. The report of the Commission on Conditions in the 
Near East, of which he was a distinguished member, has not 
yet received the consideration to which it is entitled. Many 
of the problems that are now staggering the statesmen of the 
world would have been solved if the advice contained in the 
report of this commission had been followed. Dr. King has 
been called to serve in the highest positions in the Congre- 
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gational denomination, of which he is a member and con- 
spicuous leader. 

Early in the history of Christian Endeavor it attracted 
the notice and won the hearty co-operation of the pastor of 
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the great Market Square Presbyterian Church of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Dr. George B. Stewart. Later, when 
called to the presidency of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Stewart continued his interest in the Society, and ren- 
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dered invaluable service during those early days of criticism 
and misunderstanding. Loyal to the truth as tested by ex- 
perience, progressive in his methods, and practical in his 
application of religion to present-day problems, he has made 
Auburn one of the leading theological seminaries in the 
country. He has retained his interest in the progress of the 
young people’s movement, and for many years served as a 
valued member of the board of trustees of the United Soci- 
ety, until his responsibilities as president, and the pro- 
gramme of the seminary, made it impossible for him to be 
present at the meetings of the board or at the great Con- 
ventions. 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates, president of Amherst College, was 
another of the educational leaders who as a member of the 
board of trustees gave to the movement the benefit of his 
ripe experience as both pastor and educator, and was a val- 
ued counsellor and loyal friend. 

Professor Herbert L. Willett, one of the leaders among 
the Disciples of Christ, professor in the theological de- 
partment of the University of Chicago, and one of the 
founders and editors of the brilliant religious weekly, The 
Christian Century, was one of the earliest friends and ear- 
nest advocates of Christian Endeavor, and has been for 
many years an honored member of the board of trustees. 

Professor Cleland B. McAfee, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, to whom reference has been made in another 
chapter, has made a valued contribution to the success of 
Christian Endeavor. 

President William Allen Harper, of Elon College, North 
Carolina, has not only given generously of his time and ex- 
perience to the extension of Christian Endeavor; but he in- 
troduced “Expert Endeavor,” the Christian Endeavor text- 
book of principles and methods, as one of the text-books of 
his college, and credit is given to the students for an exam- 
ination on this course. 

Many other college presidents and professors have 
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served as leaders in the various States, winning the confi- 
dence and affection of the young people, and influencing 
multitudes of them to preparation for larger usefulness in 
the Kingdom. 

Many of the leading theological seminaries have intro- 
duced special courses of lectures on Christian Endeavor 
principles and methods, for the benefit of the students who 
are to become the pastors and missionary leaders of the fu- 
ture. Many more might well follow this example, and all of 
them would do well to make it a regular part of the curricu- 
lum, instead of a special course. Many a young pastor’s in- 
fluence and success would be decidedly increased if he had 
personal knowledge of modern methods of training young 
people, and was able to lead his young people instead of sit- 
ting as a spectator while they were attempting to carry on 
the work unguided. The fact that for seven or eight years 
before taking up their life-work ministers are absorbed in 
their college and theological studies, often entirely losing 
touch with the practical problems of the local church, ac- 
counts for the failure of many in their first pastorates. The 
old-time reverence for the minister as such is largely a thing 
of the past; and to-day the minister, like the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the business man, must make his own place and 
assume his right to leadership by demonstrating his ability 
to lead. 

As Shaw reviews the comparatively few men and women 
to whom reference is made in this and other chapters, per- 
sons with whom he was most intimately associated, and who 
have, humanly speaking, made Christian Endeavor what it 
is, he is reminded of the roll-call of the worthies in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews. And what shall he say more 
of the great host of men and women, unnamed here, who 
through confidence in the young people and faith in the prin- 
ciples of Christian Endeavor stopped the mouths of hostile 
critics, quenched the violence of determined opposition, out 
of weakness made strong this movement for the training of 
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young people in religious experience and service, were un- 
dismayed when scoffed at and scorned in the days of small 
things, and unmoved when flattered and courted for per- 
sonal ends in the days of triumphant success? These all 
ministered in their day and generation, confident that He 
who wrought such a good work through them would perfect 
it in the coming years. 

To all these named and unnamed friends of Christian 
Endeavor, and fellow workers in the world-wide extension 
of this great movement, Shaw would acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude he owes for the mighty influences they exerted 
in the evolution of an Endeavorer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRINCIPLES AND PLEDGE. 


HRISTIAN Endeavor is a spiritual movement, not sim- 
ply an organization. It was born, not made. No com- 
mittee or council met and said: “Go to, now. We will organ- 
ize a society that in forty years will enroll millions of young 
people in eighty denominations and eighty nations the world 
around in training for the service of Christ and the church.” 
But in the heart of a modest pastor in a little church just out 
of a mission hall, in the city of Portland, Maine, the seed 
was planted that under the blessing of God has blossomed 
and fruited in this great world-wide movement. Christian 
Endeavor has been a growth; starting with one little group 
of young people, it has multiplied by the million. Begin- 
ning with a prayer meeting, a social, and a missionary meet- 
ing, it has developed until it now covers every phase of 
young people’s religious activity. 

Dr. Clark has outlined the fundamental principles of 
Christian Endeavor as follows: 

“1. Personal devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ and con- 
fession of His name. 

“2. Covenant relation with Christ, embodied in the 
pledge. 

“3. Training in religious service through the work of 
the committees. 

“4. Loyalty to the local church and denomination, as ex- 
pressed in the pledge. 

“5. Interdenominational fellowship manifesting itself in 
conventions, conferences, and united work for Christ 
through the Christian Endeavor unions. 

“6. Cultivation of the devotional life through Bible- 
study, prayer, and meditation. 
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“7, Generous giving to Christian work. 

“8. Christian citizenship, and participation in work to 
make our communities better places to live in, and to help 
to bring in the Kingdom of,God. 

“9. International fellowship, promoting peace and good 
will among all nations of the earth.” 

The history of the church is full of the record of socie- 
ties of various kinds that have been organized by commit- 
tees and councils, with ambitious programmes that were ex- 
pected to revolutionize the work of the churches and redeem 
the world. Many of them were largest when they were 
born. They lasted for a little while, and then passed off the 
stage of action. The ecclesiastical cemetery is full of such 
reminders of man-made societies; but through all: these 
years Christian Endeavor, with a minimum of aid from the 
ecclesiastical authorities, has steadily extended its borders 
and broadened its work. Unlike many other organizations 
that have been subsidized by the churches, it has not only 
paid its own bills, but has contributed millions of dollars 
for the extension of the, Kingdom, largely through denom- 
inational agencies. In spite of repeated attempts to divert 
it from its chosen task and enlist its growing influence in 
extraneous objects it has said, “This one thing I do.” 
Steadily and persistently, in the face of criticism and often 
misunderstanding, it has challenged the young people to 
heroic expression of their Christian life, and has held them 
close to the heart of the church. It has never been an end 
in itself, but always a means to an end. 

On the average, its members have been graduated every 
five years into the wider work of the church. They have 
become the missionaries, pastors, office-bearers, and Sun- 
day-school leaders, in numbers, considering their member- 
ship, altogether out of proportion when compared with the 
total enrolment in the churches. The records show that in 
many churches nearly one hundred per cent of the active 
working members are graduate members of the Christian 
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Endeavor society, and, that all of the candidates for the min- 
istry and missionary service of the church have received 
their training and their impulse for Kingdom service in 
that organization. 

It should never be forgotten that the primary purpose of 
Christian Endeavor is to train the young people for the ser- 
vice of Christ through His church. The record of societies 
that have completed twenty-five years of history abundantly 
proves that the Society, wherever it has had intelligent, 
sympathetic leadership, has fulfilled its mission. 

A typical case is that of the Fourth Congregational So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor of Hartford, Connecticut, 
which on the celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
made the following report: “The total membership for the 
twenty-five years was three hundred and sixty, an average 
of about seventy, the male members having a majority of 
two. Out of this company of trained young people have 
gone a dozen ministers, missionaries, Y. M. C. A. secreta- 
ries, and other professional workers; also five of the eight 
deacons, all but one of the officers of the Sunday school, and 
eighty per cent of the teachers.” Here was an organization 
that had never numbered ten per cent of the church or Sun- 
day-school membership, but which had furnished all those 
who had made religious service their life-work, and from 
sixty to ninety-nine per cent of the volunteer leaders and 
workers in that church, and had also contributed a host of 
helpers to other religious and social-service enterprises. 

This is not recorded in any spirit of boasting. It is ex- 
actly what ought to be expected of an organization with the 
ideals of Christian Endeavor; but it is worth noting in a 
day when many organizations that have no distinctively 
spiritual message or challenge to religious work are fostered 
by the churches in competition with the Christian Endeavor 
society. 

Christian Endeavor has often been criticised because its - 
methods do not appeal to certain classes of young people. 
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The fact was overlooked that, if the standards of the Society 
had been lowered to meet this pleasure-loving and irrespon- 
sible group, it would have utterly failed in training the seri- 
ous-minded young people who were seeking the things that 
are worth while, and from whose ranks were to be recruited, 
if anywhere, the future leaders and workers in the local 
church and the wider interests of the Kingdom. 

At one time Shaw was invited to address a county con- 
vention in a rural town in central New York. The pastor of 
the church in that community was a personal friend; but he 
was not particularly interested in Christian Endeavor, and 
had no organization in his church. The town, however, was 
the natural transportation centre for the county, and he in- 
vited the young people to meet there, and extended to them 
the hospitality of his church. The convention was a success. 

During Shaw’s visit the pastor showed him the church 
plant, which was complete in every material way. There 
was a fine auditorium, a model parish-house, with Sunday- 
school equipment and a gymnasium complete in every re- 
spect. The bulletin-boards showed classes in millinery and 
dressmaking, domestic science, dramatics, dancing, etc. 
Money was readily available for everything that was needed 
along these lines. The pastor was proud of the institution, 
but in conversation he confided to Shaw that the burden on 
his heart was the lack of spiritual workers. There was no 
prayer meeting, the midweek service being a lecture by the 
pastor; and there was no Sunday-evening gathering. He 
was then preparing a ritual for use in the opening exercises 
in the Sunday school. He said that, when he was absent, 
there was not a man in the church who could be called upon 
to lead in prayer. The office-bearers were all elderly men, 
and most of them were members who had been received by 
letter. He deplored this condition, and his wife quietly in- 
terjected the remark, “But what can you expect when we 
are doing everything in this church except the one thing for 
which a church exists, the development of spiritual life and 
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training in devotional expression?’ This is typical of the 
failure that many churches have made. 

Shaw from the first believed in the social-service pro- 
gramme, but always as the expression of personal salvation, 
not a substitute for it. Professor Peabody of Harvard, who 
has never been tagged as a conservative, years ago warned 
the churches that “the church gymnasium will never be a 
satisfactory substitute for the prayer meeting.” 

In spite of the record of Christian Endeavor tens of 
thousands of churches have paid the bills and fostered 
young people’s organizations largely social or athletic in 
their ideals, while Christian Endeavor, with its spiritual 
appeal and altruistic service, has struggled along, not only 
paying its own bills, but often the subject of severe criticism 
if its missionary offerings are not maintained or increased. 

It has been compelled to meet competition in its own 
field with attractions that naturally appeal to young people, 
with no attempt made to co-ordinate the work and conserve 
the results by linking these more secular societies with the 
distinctively religious organization and thus giving it an 
’ opportunity to re-enforce its ranks by those who might, if 
the opportunity were given, respond to its appeal. The 
Men’s Club or class, the Ladies’ Aid and missionary socie- 
ties, the Sunday school, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Knights of King Arthur, Ladies of Avalon, and X. B. K.’s do 
not meet with such competition in their field, and are con- 
sidered successful if they maintain their own organization. 

In all Shaw’s forty years’ experience in religious work 
he has never heard or read of public criticism of these or- 
ganizations for the failure of the church prayer meeting or 
the Sunday-evening service, or the smallness of the mission- 
ary contribution; but he has been meeting just such criti- 
cisms of Christian Endeavor from the beginning. Liter- 
ally hundreds of pastors have said to him personally and in 
conventions that, if one-half the time, money, and personal 
sympathy that had been expended on these other organiza- 
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tions had been given to their Christian Endeavor societies, 
the results in all the essential things for which the church 
stands would have been a hundred per cent better. But 
other pastors still go on making the same experiments and 
failures. 

In business men always ask the question, “‘What is to be 
our product?” before they make their plans for a plant. 
Nearly all the problems in the church to-day would be solved 
if the church-members would get together and definitely de- 
cide what their church is in the community and in the world 
for, and what product they expect to produce. 


THE PLEDGE. 


Before the days of Christian Endeavor there were many 
organizations for young people in the churches, but they 
were largely for social, literary, or musical purposes. A 
few, like the one in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, of which Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler was 
the popular pastor, emphasized the religious feature; but 
there was nothing about them distinctive enough to chal- 
lenge attention and imitation. 

The fundamental feature of Christian Endeavor, which 
distinguished it from all other young people’s organiza- 
tions, was the so-called “‘iron-clad pledge,” with its definite 
spiritual and service obligations. It should be said, how- 
ever, that these obligations were not created by the pledge, 
but simply recognized. 

From the beginning of the movement the pledge has been 
the battle-ground of Christian Endeavor. Its critics have 
attacked it from every standpoint. Mrs. Clark has confessed 
that she was the first critic, and declared to Dr. Clark that 
it was “too hard, and the young people would never sign it.” 
Dr. Clark, however, could see no way of modifying the 
pledge without weakening the standards of Christian ser- 
vice, and he believed that that would be fatal to any move- 
ment whose object was training the church of the future. 
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It was, therefore, most gratifying to him to have that 
earnest group of young people, who were present at the first 
meeting, on February 2, 1881, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam H. Pennell, the teacher of a class of young men in the 
Sunday school, cheerfully accept the standards of the pledge, 
and enroll in the first society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Williston Congregational Y. P. S. C. E. of Portland, Maine. 

Psychologists have criticised the pledge as unscientific, 
and pedagogues as unpedagogical; but a forty years’ test 
has demonstrated that when intelligently explained and con- 
scientiously accepted it works. The strong societies through 
all the years have been those that have been loyal to the 
pledge. Whenever it has been weakened and emasculated, 
that has meant loss of power and final death. 

The striking thing about Christian Endeavor has been 
the way it has developed self-confidence and initiative in 
young people. The reason for this can be readily understood 
when one analyzes the first clause of the pledge, “Trusting 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise Him that I 
will strive to do whatever He would like to have me do.” 
Here the source of strength is recognized, which eliminates 
overdevelopment of self-confidence and self-esteem. It rec- 
ognizes the personal element in all successful work: “I 
promise.” It pictures the Christian life not as an easy-go- 
ing drift, but as a struggle: “I will strive.” ‘Whatever 
Christ would like to have me do” takes it out of the realm of 
feeling, and translates it into the higher realm of duty, 
which soon becomes a glorious privilege. This clause of the 
pledge is the Golden Rule of Christian Endeavor, by which 
young people may measure themselves and see how near 
they come to the standard. It has translated Christian En- 
deavor into Christ Exalted in thought and life. 

It is not by accident that the outstanding leaders of the 
Christian and moral-reform forces of the past twenty-five 
years have been the trained leaders in Christian Endeavor. 
Thousands of pastors have borne willing testimony to the 
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fact that the active members of their Christian Endeavor 
societies have been, proportionately, infinitely more faithful 
to their religious duties and privileges than any other sec- 
tion of the church-membership, and that out of this active 
membership almost exclusively they have received the of- 
fice-bearers and the leaders of the church-work. 

When we recall that the pledge idea is at the basis of all 
our social, business, and political institutions, it seems 
strange that its usefulness in the religious realm should be 
questioned. Business is conducted to-day on the basis of 
the pledge. All notes, bonds, checks, and greenbacks are 
simply promises to pay. The home is built on the marriage 
vows. Dr. James L. Hill used frequently to tell the story of 
the young man in his congregation who would not join the 
Christian Endeavor society because of the pledge. Some 
time later he appeared with a young lady at the parsonage 
to be united in the bonds of holy matrimony. When Dr. 
Hill read to him the obligations that the husband assumed, 
and asked for his pledge that he would loyally perform 
them, he responded, “Yes,” so vigorously that he shook the 
dishes on the shelves in the pantry adjoining. Love always 
transforms duty into a privilege; and, if young people love 
Christ supremely, they will never hesitate to pledge Him 
their loyal service. 

The pledge is supreme in our civic life. From the con- 
stable of the smallest town to the President of our great re- 
public, the pledge is the first requisite for service. The sol- 
dier must take the oath of allegiance before he can wear the 
uniform and follow the flag. The Boy Scout lifts his right 
hand and takes the threefold oath. This is true of other 
organizations that have been singularly free from criticism. 
Shaw could never understand why Christian Endeavor, 
which is so distinctively religious in its aims and purposes, 
should have been singled out, even by religious leaders, for 
such unjust and unfair criticism. 

Ignorance of the reasonableness of the pledge, more than 
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any other cause, accounts for its criticism by older people 
and the reluctance of young people to take it. It has been 
reiterated over and over again that the pledge idea of Chris- 
tian Endeavor does not require any fixed form of words, but 
consists of the definite recognition of religious obligation 
embodied in some form of pledge. Millions of young people 
have borne testimony to its helpfulness, and millions more 
will have reason to thank God for the courage of Dr. Clark, 
and his confidence in the heroic spirit of the young people, 
that led him to insist upon it as a fundamental requirement 
of genuine Christian Endeavor. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DEVELOPING LEADERS. 


CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LEADERSHIP.—DEVELOPING INI- 
TIATIVE.—THE MISSIONARY APPEAL.—EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR TRAINING: ROGER W. Basson, NoLAN R. Best, PERcy S. 
Foster, Hon. JAMES J. DAVIS, FRED B. SMITH, HON. WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN.—SOME EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL ENDEAVORERS: WIL- 
LIAM T. ELLIS, GEORGE W. COLEMAN. 


O other movement, unless it be the Sunday school, has 

been blessed with so high a quality of leadership and so 
generous a contribution of time and talent as Christian En- 
deavor. Its local, district, and State unions have com- 
manded the co-operation of business and professional men 
whose services on a purely business or monetary basis it 
could never have hoped to secure. Payment according to 
their ability would have been absolutely beyond the financial 
resources of the organization, but their time and training 
have been freely given to this movement for the develop- 
ment of the young people through the churches for the work 
of the Kingdom. 

Multitudes of these Christian Endeavor leaders might 
well use the words of the famous cobbler and pioneer mis- 
sionary, William Carey, who when asked what his business 
was, replied, “My business is to preach the gospel, but I cob- 
ble shoes to pay expenses.” The vocation of these conse- 
crated workers was secondary to their avocation. The time 
that many people give to sport or amusement was devoted by 
them to the young people’s work, and out of it they secured 
not only refreshment of body, but recreation of spirit and 
the abiding satisfaction that no mere selfish enjoyment 
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could give. It would be difficult to compute the value of the 
unpaid service of this great host of workers in the more 
than forty years of Christian Endeavor history. 

Christian Endeavor was also pre-eminently successful 
in helping young people to “find themselves.” If they had a 
natural bent for religious work, it was sure to be developed 
in the activities of the Christian Endeavor society. 

At one time Shaw was at the annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
when a number of young people were commissioned for the 
foreign field. At the close of the session Shaw met several 
of the candidates, and introduced himself. One of them was 
a brilliant young woman, who immediately said: “‘Why, yes, 
I am going to China because of my Christian Endeavor 
training. When I was a young girl, although a member of 
the church, I was not interested in religious work. I didn’t 
read my Bible regularly, and my prayer life was practically 
undeveloped. A Christian Endeavor society was organized 
in the church of which I was a member, and I was invited 
to join. The lookout committee gave me a copy of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge. After reading it I declared that I 
would never sign such a pledge, as it was unreasonable and 
could not be kept. The chairman of the committee was a 
wise and experienced worker. He didn’t argue with me, but 
requested that I take the pledge home with me and seek the 
Father’s guidance with reference to it. He suggested that 
after earnest prayer on the matter I take the pledge and 
cross out the things that I thought Christ would not like to 
have me do as a follower of Him. He stated that, if I would 
bring back the amended pledge, he would present it to the 
committee and see whether on that basis they could recom- 
mend me to membership in the society. I was so impressed 
with his earnestness that I decided to take his advice. I did 
pray about it. Somehow when I took up my pencil to cross 
out the simple and definite obligations involved in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge, and remembered that it was my re- 
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sponse to Him who gave His life for me, the pencil refused 
to do its work. I signed the pledge without revision. The 
pledge resulted in my reading my Bible every day and hav- 
ing regular seasons for prayer. I was soon appointed chair- 
man of the missionary committee. As a result of my work 
on that committee I decided to devote my life to giving the 
young people of China the blessings of the Christian civili- 
zation that we enjoy in America.” She was then under ap- 
pointment to that field. 

Another of the candidates was a bright young fellow 
from Michigan. On meeting Shaw he exclaimed: “Oh, yes, 
Christian Endeavor Shaw! You will be interested to know 
that it is because of Christian Endeavor that I am devoting 
my life to educational work in Turkey. I was a member of 
a Christian Endeavor society in Michigan, but not particu- 
larly active in the work. At a county convention, when I 
was not present, I was elected county -superintendent of 
missionary work. At first I felt like declining the position, 
but the feeling of personal obligation that Christian En- 
deavor develops was so strong in me that I accepted. It was 
my business to do everything possible to promote mission- 
ary interest among the societies in the county. While en- 
gaged in this work I became so interested in the missionary 
problem that I decided to devote my life to missionary ser- 
vice.” He went to Turkey, and during the World War while 
serving heroically in one of the cities, the scene of a terrible 
Armenian massacre, he died of disease contracted in his 
self-sacrificing service. 

Dr. William T. Ellis, the world traveller and newspaper 
correspondent, after visiting foreign-missionary fields to 
study conditions as a representative of a syndicate of met- 
ropolitan newspapers, reported the interesting fact that out 
of nearly three hundred missionaries by whom he was en- 
tertained and whose work he investigated, practically all of 
them, with the exception of the older missionaries who had 
been on the field for many years, ascribed their selection of 
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missionary service as’ their life-work to the training they 
received in Christian Endeavor or kindred young people’s 
societies. 

Among men of commanding influence in public affairs 
who have paid tribute to Christian Endeavor as one of the 
influential contributing elements in the development of their 
characters might be mentioned the eminent statistician and 
financial adviser Roger W. Babson, who has said: 

“All that I am and all that I own I owe to a little Chris- 
tian Endeavor society in Gloucester, Massachusetts, of 
which I was once a member. I owe more to this society than 
I do to any college or banking institution, or any business 
organization with which I have ever been connected.” 

Nolan R. Best, the able and brilliant editor of The Conti- 
nent, which he has made the leading Presbyterian paper and 
one of the most influential religious papers in America, has 
given generous space to Christian Endeavor in his publica- 
tion, and made a large contribution to the success of the 
movement. He has expressed his personal obligation to 
Christian Endeavor in the following interesting statement: 

“Christian Endeavor more than any other single Chris- 
tian influence gave me the idea of service as the fundamen- 
tal Christian expression. It also taught me the meaning of 
Christian testimony better than any other influence that 
ever touched my life, and has held me better than anything 
else, I am sure, to the spiritual and evangelistic ideals of re- 
ligion. Above all, it introduced me to Mrs. Best.” 

From tens of thousands of happy Christian Endeavor 
homes there will be a hearty “Amen” to the last statement. 

Percy S. Foster, ex-president of the Christian Endeavor 
Alumni Fellowship of the District of Columbia, conducted 
the music for all Christian Endeavor International Conven- 
tions except London, Agra, and Chicago from the Cleveland 
Convention in 1894 to “New York, 1921,” his service at 
New York being the fifteenth time he has served in that 
capacity. He has also participated in the musical direction 
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of six presidential inaugurations in his home city, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, twice for President McKinley, 
once for President Roosevelt, once for President Taft, and 
twice for President Wilson. On the occasion of the two Wil- 
son inaugural proceedings Mr. Foster was chairman of the 
music committee. 

Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, has paid the 
following tribute: 

“My life is filled with grateful recollections of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society and the influence for good it exercised 
on me. I owe to the organization endless happy associa- 
tions, a constant call to Christian duty, and an everlasting 
inspiration to service.” 

Mr. Fred B. Smith, Y. M. C. A. leader, chairman of the 
Federal Council Commission on Federation, leader of the 
Men and Religion Movement, has expressed the following 
sentiment: 

“T had the privilege of being one of the charter members 
of the first Christian Endeavor society in South Dakota, and 
had the privilege of serving as president of that first En- 
deavor society in South Dakota. I think it is almost an ac- 
curate memory which tells me of the first time I stood on my 
feet to give my personal testimony to Jesus Christ. I be- 
lieve this testimony was given in a Christian Endeavor soci- 
ety. I owe all in Christian training to those early years in 
Christian Endeavor.” 

No man, perhaps, has exercised a larger influence on the 
political and moral life of our nation than that of Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who was in his youthful days an ac- 
tive worker in the Christian Endeavor society, and no doubt 
there first developed his remarkable oratorical gifts. Be- 
fore his famous speech at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago, when he used the expression, “You shall not 
crucify labor on a cross of gold,” which electrified the con- 
vention, gave him the nomination for President, and made 
him for more than twenty-five years the acknowledged 
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leader of the Democratic party, he had been an earnest dis- 
ciple of Christ, and had often borne witness to the appeal 
of the cross. He was the first president of the first Chris- 
tian Endeavor society organized in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
has always been one of the most popular speakers at Chris- 
tian Endeavor conventions. 

Who can measure the influence on the progress of the 
Kingdom of a movement that has trained in service and giv- 
ing such men as Fred W. Sweney, comptroller of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad; Harry E. Paisley, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad; Fred L. Ball, secretary- 
treasurer of the Park Drop Forge Company of Cleveland; 
Frederick A. Wallis, ex-immigration commissioner of Ellis 
Island, and now commissioner of correction of New York 
City ; W. O. Atwood, civil engineer, Baltimore; W. L. Strong 
and Fred W. Chamberlain, of Detroit; W. H. Childs, of the 
Bon Ami Company, New York City; William N. Jenkins, the 
leading jeweller of Oakland, California; T. H. Colwell, of 
Minneapolis; F. J. Harwood, manufacturer, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin; Vinton M. Pace, manager of Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee? These are but samples of the thousands of 
business men who, like Roger W. Babson, give large credit 
to Christian Endeavor for what they have been able to 
achieve, as well as for their personal interest in the affairs 
of the Kingdom. 

The record of Christian Endeavor in training men who 
have since become eminent in their profession is a remark- 
able one. Among these should be named William T. Ellis, 
LL. D., who as a Christian Endeavorer in York, Pennsylva- 
nia, edited and published a monthly paper in the interests 
of the city Christian Endeavor union, one of the first of a 
host of such papers which have since been issued. 

His journalistic ability in those early days was so 
marked that he was called to be associate editor of The 
Golden Rule, a position which he held for more than two 
years. From there he was called to an important editorial 
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position by the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, and has since become a special writer of interna- 
tional reputation, having travelled extensively in the inter- 
ests of The New York Herald, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and similar publications. He is also author of notes on the 
Sunday-school lessons which are widely syndicated through- 
out the United States. As a lecturer on world topics he is 
in constant demand by Chautauquas and similar gatherings. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of the influence of 
Christian Endeavor in developing the qualities of initiative 
and self-reliance is George W. Coleman, one of Shaw’s early 
friends and associates. He is now George W. Coleman, 
LL. D., founder of the Ford Hall Forum, Boston, president 
of the National Forum Agsociation, and president of Babson 
Institute, for the training of business executives. Coleman 
was also chairman of the Baptist Northern Convention, the 
highest honor in the gift of that religious body; was once 
councilman of the city of Boston, at one time chairman of 
that body and, in the absence of the mayor, acting mayor of 
the city. He was a delegate from Massachusetts to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1912, and one of the group 
of Progressives who followed Theodore Roosevelt out of the 
convention when the Republican steam-roller crushed the 
opposition, renominating William Howard Taft, who re- 
ceived so overwhelming a defeat at the polls, having the 
votes of but two States in the electoral college. 

Shaw organized the society of Christian Endeavor in the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, of which Dr. A. 
J. Gordon, the famous preacher, was pastor, and of which 
Coleman was a member. Coleman early joined the society, 
and took a modest part in the work. He was extremely dif- 
fident, however, and self-distrustful to a fault. His parents 
were typical New Englanders, with a full share of the re- 
serve for which New Englanders are famous. They were 
not given to overpraise of their children, and there was no 
danger of the development in them of the spirit of egotism. 
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Rather, they erred on the other side; and Coleman has fre- 
quently referred to the fact that in his youth he hungered 
for some sign of appreciation. 

In following out the Christian Endeavor principle of 
seeking the leaders of its unions from representatives of dif- 
ferent denominations in turn, the time had come for a Bap- 
tist president of the Boston Christian Endeavor Union. 
Shaw was on the nominating committee. The committee 
was unanimous in believing that Coleman was the man for 
the position if he could be induced to accept it. The task of 
securing his consent was committed to Shaw. 

Coleman was then associated with Dr. Winship on The 
Journal of Education. Shaw called at his office, and a state- 
ment of the desire of the committee resulted in a quick nega- 
tive on the part of Coleman, with the declaration that it 
would be impossible for him to perform the public duties, 
as above all things he shrank from anything requiring plat- 
form work. To see him now before great conventions or 
Chautauqua audiences making his popular addresses, or 
leading a forum with masterly skill, one can hardly realize 
that as a young man that was the one thing he felt that it 
would be impossible for him to do. He had, however, been 
in Christian Endeavor long enough to catch something of its 
spirit, which finally challenges young persons with the ques- 
tion whether they are going to do what they feel like doing 
or what Christ would like to have them do. 

Keeping that standard steadily to the front, Shaw gained 
his point, and Coleman was elected president of the Boston 
union. His administration demonstrated the possession of 
unusual executive ability, which has since been manifested 
in a marked degree. When the Boston union secured the 
1895 International Christian Endeavor Convention, Dr. 
Samuel B. Capen accepted the chairmanship on condition 
that he should have Mr. Coleman as associate chairman to 
attend to the details of the business, he giving to it the bene- 
fit of his large influence in all the civic, business, and reli- 
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gious circles of the city. This convention was the largest 
and most successful ever held in the history of Christian 
Endeavor or any other religious organization. 

Later Coleman became advertising-manager of The 
Golden Rule, now The Christian Endeavor World, and was 
conspicuously successful in that position. The Advertising 
Club of Boston at that time was largely a social affair, and 
not always on the most exalted plane. The meetings would 
never be mistaken for a Christian Endeavor gathering. 
Coleman became a member, and quietly sized up the situa- 
tion. He felt that the club was wasting great opportunities 
for usefulness. He did not preach; neither did he conform 
to the smoking and convivial habits of most of the members, 
or to their quality of stories. His ability, however, was soon 
recognized, and his influence in the club increased. When- 
ever a representative was required before an influential or- 
ganization, Coleman was drafted for the duty, and he always 
made good. The spirit of the club changed, as was well 
illustrated when it unanimously decided to change its name 
and become the Pilgrim Publicity Association. Something 
of the spirit of the old Plymouth Pilgrims inspired it. When 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, later of the 
World, were organized, the P. P. A. was one of the influen- 
tial constituent bodies in it. Their first great convention 
was held in Boston in 1911, and it was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The word “Truth” was emblazoned on the shield of 
the club, and a standard of practice was adopted, the ethical 
content of which could not have been higher if it had been 
the expression of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Coleman was elected president of the 
national organization at this convention, and was strongly 
influential in outlining its policy and programme. 

He has repeatedly borne testimony to the fact that to 
Christian Endeavor more than to any other influence he 
owes the ability to seize the opportunities and meet the 
obligations of his varied experience. 


CHAPTER X. 
GREAT MOVEMENTS. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP.—QUIET HouR.—TENTH LEGION.—CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR EXPERTS. — LEADERSHIP-TRAINING CLASSES. — UNIFORM 
PRAYER-MEETING TopPics.—LIFE-WORK RECRUITS.—GRADED CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HEN Shaw first became identified with the movement, 

there were fewer than fifty societies of Christian En- 
deavor, with fewer than 2,500 members, largely confined to 
the Eastern States. He has seen the movement grow until 
its enrolment numbered more than 80,000 societies, with 
more than 4,000,000 members in more than 80 different de- 
nominations in every nation open to religious work. He has 
seen nearly 15,000,000 members enrolled and graduated 
from Christian Endeavor. In addition to this there are mil- 
lions more who are connected with kindred movements, such 
as the Epworth League, the Baptist Young People’s Union, 
the Luther League, and other denominational organizations 
that had their birth and inception in Christian Endeavor, 
but for sectarian reasons were separated from the broader 
interdenominational movement. 

The literature of the movement has also increased pro- 
portionately from the handful of books on Christian nurture 
forty years ago to hundreds of volumes at the present time. 

From a young people’s prayer meeting and an occasional 
social and missionary meeting the Christian Endeavor 
movement has broadened until its activities cover every 
phase of social, civic, evangelistic, and missionary endeavor. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Tn 1893, at the Montreal Convention, Dr. Clark in his an- 
nual address challenged the young people to an expression 
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of their religion in terms of Christian citizenship. There 
was need of this message if the churches were to help bring 
in the day when the kingdoms of this world should become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. Politics was 
rotten. When Christian men made the slightest effort to 
improve it, they were warned that politics was too dirty 
and would not mix with religion. Reformers were sneered 
at by political leaders as Sunday-school politicians. 

The young people, however, accepted the challenge; and 
civic clubs were organized, and conventions gave large space 
to the discussion of the practical problems of citizenship. 
Non-partisanship prevailed, but in view of the growing po- 
litical control over the individual and society as a whole it 
became evident that, if civilization was to advance, politics 
must be purified. 

Shaw took the position that not only can religion and 
politics mix, but they must if our civic life is to be cleansed 
and religious work is to have a fair chance to train the youth 
of the country. 

The earliest Christian Endeavor martyr to the cause of 
good citizenship was Robert Ross, who was killed while 
striving to defend the rights of the citizen at the ballot-box 
in Troy, New York. A monument to this civic hero has been 
erected in that city. 

The following letter from President Theodore Roosevelt 
reveals his intense interest in this phase of Christian En- 
deavor: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. JUNE 2, 1907. 
“MY DEAR MR. SHAW: 

“T thank you for your letter. Thru you I wish to ex- 
tend to the International Christian Endeavor my heartiest 
good wishes for the admirable work they are doing. Let me 
in particular express my earnest hope that you will empha- 
size as one of the features of your convention the need that 
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the Endeavorers should take a first rank in good citizenship. 
I am glad you are to endeavor to bring this subject so prom- 
inently before this meeting. 

“Tt will be a pleasure to accept honorary membership in 
your Christian Endeavor Patriots’ League, for I am sure 
that with the general purposes and efforts of that League 
I shall have the heartiest sympathy, tho of course I could 
not commit myself in advance to agree with all of their 
views without knowing them. 

“T wish you God-speed in your work, because the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers are working for the things that are vital 
to the soul and I believe that they can do much that is of the 
very greatest value to the cause of good citizenship; for in 
the last analysis the fundamental requisite of good citizen- 
ship, from the standpoint of the country, is that a man 
should have the very qualities which make him of real value 
in the home, in the church, in all the higher relationships of 
life. 

“Faithfully yours, 
‘“‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


In addition to the study of citizenship problems practical 
demonstrations were given. In the days of the licensed sa- 
loons in the cities public drinking-fountains for the people 
were few, and watering-troughs for animals were usually in 
front of the saloons. To counteract this, campaigns were 
made in many places for the introduction of public drink- 
ing-fountains and for the separation of the saloon and the 
watering-troughs for horses, so that the drivers would be 
free from the temptation to strong drink. 

The annihilation of the legalized liquor traffic was stead- 
ily kept before the young people as the ultimate purpose. In 
1911, at the International Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Atlantic City, Dr. Ira Landrith and Dr. Howard B. Grose, 
as a committee on resolutions, recommended to the Conven- 
tion the adoption of the slogan, “A Saloonless Nation by 
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1920, the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth.” The slogan was adopted with 
great enthusiasm. It was sent broadcast by the Associated 
Press, and was immediately met with sneers and derision on 
the part of the liquor interests as the frothy effervescence of 
enthusiastic youth, and with doubt and discouragement by 
many religious and moral-reform leaders as being too vis- 
ionary and impracticable. It was carried by the delegates, 
however, into every part of the United States, and in a few 
months it became the inspiring rallying-cry of all the re- 
form organizations in the country. 

Interest in prohibition steadily increased, and State af- 
ter State enrolled under the prohibition banner. Then 
came the great war, with its challenging demand for indus- 
trial efficiency and conservation of food supplies. This 
mighty re-enforcement, together with the increasing polit- 
ical activity of the liquor interests and the evidence of their 
disloyalty to the government, created a public sentiment that 
was irresistible. December 18, 1917, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was adopted by Congress, 
with large majorities in the House and the Senate, and was 
sent down to the States. State after State with surprising 
unanimity ratified the amendment until forty-six were re- 
corded; and January 16, 1919, a year in advance of the time 
set by the slogan of the Endeavorers, Constitutional prohi- 
bition in the United States was an assured fact. 

Undoubtedly the training in citizenship received by the 
millions of young people who had been enrolled in Christian 
Endeavor during the fifteen years previous, and who had 
become voters and leaders in business and politics, had 
much to do with this result. 

Prohibition was not adopted in a moment of hysteria, 
nor was it “‘put over” while many of the voters were in 
France, as the liquor interests have repeatedly asserted. No 
other question before the American people ever received 
such extensive, intelligent, and long-continued discussion. 
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The Congress that adopted the prohibition amendment was 
elected before the United States engaged in war, and most 
of the State legislatures that ratified the amendment were 
elected before a soldier sailed for France. No political prop- 
aganda by the liquor interests, or false pleas for personal 
liberty, will shake the determination of the American people 
to hold the liquor traffic as an outlaw. It will take time to 
establish the Eighteenth Amendment, perfect its operation, 
and get rid of the difficulties inherent in a generation of al- 
coholics; but the new generation of young people rapidly 
coming forward will be free from the appetite. Laws will 
be strengthened and more adequately enforced. The boot- 
legger and his associates will become a memory. 


THE QUIET HOUR. 


In 1897, at the great International Christian Endeavor 
Convention held in San Francisco, Dr. Clark proclaimed the 
principle of the Quiet Hour, formulated in its simple cove- 
nant, which reads, 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I will 
make it the rule of my life to set apart at least fifteen min- 
utes every day, if possible in the early morning, for quiet 
meditation and direct communion with God.” 

Scores of thousands have taken this covenant, and have 
found in it when faithfully observed all that is of value in 
these modern movements above mentioned, and in addition 
the direct spiritual touch with the Source of all power, 
whether it be of body, mind, or spirit. 

To sit down quietly at the beginning of the day, with 
thoughts withdrawn from the things of time and centred on 
the eternal, with the material set aside and the spiritual 
brought to the front, is the straight path to the secret of a 
successful life. God reveals Himself now to those who say, 
as did the holy men of old, “He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty” ; “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
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strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” He will come out of such an experience repeating 
as his own, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases.” 

Jesus expressed the same thought when He said, “‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Paul said out of his experience, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

We have no scales to measure the power and influence of 
spiritual forces, but no student of the young people’s move- 
ment can fail to see how mighty an influence the Quiet Hour 
has had on the developing life of the young people during 
the past three decades. Superficial observers see only the 
jazz and the flapper in the young people of to-day ; but those 
who have vision are always conscious of the great host of 
young people of high spiritual ideals, deep missionary 
spirit, and consecrated life, who will yet prove to be the 
leaven that shall redeem our civilization and lift us to higher 
planes of physical, social, and spiritual living. Through the 
experience of the Quiet Hour Christian Endeavor has come 
to mean Christ Enjoyed to more than 221,000 Comrades 
who have been enrolled by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 


TENTH LEGION. 

Side by side with this remarkable spiritual development 
there came the inauguration of the Tenth Legion in the New 
York City Union in 1896, under the leadership of Mr. W. L. 
Amerman, a successful young business man connected with 
the Central Presbyterian Church. The covenant of the 
movement was the simple promise, 

“As a Christian whose practice it is to dedicate one-tenth 
or more of my income to the Lord’s work, you will please 
enroll me in the Tenth Legion.” 


THE LATE PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING 


Being Received as an Honorary Member of the District of 
Columbia Christian Endeavor Alumni Fellowship. 


S MOINES, 1923. 


THE ALUMNI BANQUET, DI 
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The adoption of this by the young people of the church, 
according to the public testimony of the pastor, Rev. Wilton 
Merle Smith, D. D., revolutionized the missionary giving of 
the church, and it became conspicuous among the Presby- 
terian churches for its generous contributions to missionary 
budgets. 

At the request of its promoters the enrolment was trans- 
ferred to the United Society of Christian Endeavor in 1897, 
and year by year thousands of young people became tithers, 
of whom more than 65,000 have been enrolled in the Tenth 
Legion. The personal experience of these young men and 
women who have adopted the principle of Christian stew- 
ardship would make an interesting volume. With scarcely 
an exception they bear testimony to the deep blessing that 
has come to them, both spiritual and material. In great 
numbers they have demonstrated the truth expressed by the 
prophet Malachi: “Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith, said the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

Among the conspicuous examples of Christian Endeavor 
tithers might be mentioned William E. Sweet, of Denver, 
who as a young banker, joined the Tenth Legion, and began 
to tithe his income. His business prospered, and later, 
when the Y. M. C. A. were making a desperate effort to se- 
cure funds for a new building (an effort which had been 
made previously, but failed), Mr. Sweet came forward with 
a gift so generous that it aroused the enthusiasm and chal- 
lenged the generous hearts of the men of the city, and re- 
sulted in one of the most modern Y. M. C. A. buildings in 
the country. Mr. Sweet became one of the leading Christian 
laymen of Denver, prominent in all the activities of the Con- 
gregational denomination, with which he is connected, and 
in 1922 won a striking victory, and was elected governor of 
Colorado. His campaign was made almost single-handed, 
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but so strong had become his influence among the common 
people of the State that he was triumphantly elected. 

Among the early recruits to the Tenth Legion were three 
young men in Seattle, William H. Lewis (Congregational- 
ist), John P. Hartman (Presbyterian), and Henry J. Ewing 
(Baptist). They made an agreement that, whenever any 
one of the three was present at a gathering where matters 
of public interest were brought forward and financial or 
personal co-operation was desired, he was free to pledge all 
three for whatever in his judgment they ought to contribute, 
of time or money, to the enterprise. In a recent letter from 
Mr. Lewis he says: 

“TI was in Paris from December, 1892, to August, 1893. 
While there I worked with Pastor Jean Monnier and Dr. 
Greig of the McAll mission in helping to start Christian En- 
deavor societies. I helped organize a flourishing society in 
the American Church in the Rue de Berri and also one in the 
English Wesleyan Church, Rue de Roquepine, and we to- 
gether organized three or four more in Dr. Greig’s own 
church and in Pastor Monnier’s church and one or two oth- 
ers. When Dr. Clark came to Paris, he stopped with us a 
week, and addressed meetings I had arranged for practically 
every evening. We had a ‘convention’ of the Christian En- 
deavor societies in Paris (I believe there were six of them) 
in the newly finished Y. M. C. A. building there the week 
after it was completed. Dr. Clark spoke in English, and 
Dr. Theodore Monod interpreted it to the French Endeay- 
orers. We sang the same songs, using first the English and 
then the French words. It was a very remarkable and en- 
joyable meeting. 

“T like to think back to the old days of Christian En- 
deavor. The year I was president of the National Congre- 
gational Brotherhood I spoke often to men’s organizations, 
and told them that one of the great difficulties of the Chris- 
tian church to-day was that it has not adopted the Christian 
Endeavor policy of expecting some definite duty from every 
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member. If the church prayer meetings to-day were in 
charge of a prayer-meeting committee, and had as much 
thought put upon them as we used to put on Christian En- 
deavor prayer meetings at the First Congregational Church 
in Washington, District of Columbia, I doubt if there would 
be any lack of attendance or interest. The same is true of 
all branches of church activity. I believe the greatest mis- 
take we make is in taking members into the church and then 
considering our work finished instead of just begun. 

“T am going to show your letter to Hartman and Ewing, 
as they often speak of you and the privilege we had of work- 
ing with you in the old days. They are both very active in 
the life of the city. 

“T do not want to close without expressing to you what a 
great inspiration your life was to me. I got many high 
ideals from the men like yourself with whom I was so for- 
tunate as to be associated when I was a young man.” 

Thomas Kane, the pioneer advocate of tithing under the 
pen-name of “A Layman,” has testified that in his judgment 
Christian Endeavor, through the Tenth Legion, has done 
more to promote the practice of tithing than any other sin- 
gle instrumentality. More tithers have been enrolled by the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor than by any other or- 
ganization in the history of the movement. It has taken 
giving out of the realm of impulse and feeling, and made it 
as definite an expression of the religious life as praying. 
Developing side by side with the Quiet Hour, the Tenth 
Legion has translated spiritual enthusiasm into practical 
service by the consecration of life’s profit to permanent in- 
vestments for the spread of the Kingdom throughout the 
world. 

As one of the leaders of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement said, “It has changed the old command, ‘Your 
money or your life,’ into the Christian appeal, ‘Your money 
and your life.’” And to a great host Christian Endeavor 
was translated into Christianity Extended. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EXPERTS. 

In 1911 the United Society offered the degree of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Expert, to be granted to all Endeavorers who 
passed an examination with a rating of seventy-five per cent 
on “Expert Endeavor,” the text-book of Christian Endeavor 
history, principles, and methods. More than 75,000 of the 
text-books have been sold, and 36,000 Endeavorers have 
been enrolled as Experts. Thousands more have passed the 
examination on ‘‘The Junior Text-Book,” and have become 
Junior Experts. 


LEADERSHIP-TRAINING COURSES. 

At the New York, 1921, Convention leadership-training 
courses were inaugurated, and now Endeavorers who can- 
not render whole-time service for the Kingdom have an op- 
portunity to prepare themselves for more efficient service 
in their own churches and communities by taking these 
courses. At the Des Moines Convention General Secretary 
Gates reported that 250,000 Endeavorers had completed one 
or more leadership-training courses. 


UNIFORM PRAYER-MEETING TOPICS. 


In the eighties there was little known and less said about 
the forces inherent in fellowship, co-operation, and har- 
mony. Competition was the rule in business and individual- 
ism in society. The idea, therefore, of a series of uniform 
topics for the prayer meetings was a novelty. The adoption 
of such topics was recommended in 1887 at the Saratoga 
Springs Conference, and the first series was prepared by 
Rev. H. W. Pope, then a Congregational minister in Palmer, 
Massachusetts, later superintendent of the Moody Institute, 
Chicago. 

In an address at the 1887 Conference, on Uniform 
Prayer-meeting Topics, he said, “Uniform topics (1) will 
give us vastly better topics; (2) will gradually develop a 
prayer-meeting literature; (3) will tend to magnify the 
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prayer meeting; (4) will lead to a concentration of thought 
and prayer upon specific subjects; (5) will help promote 
Christian union among the denominations.” Thirty-six 
years’ experience confirms the truth of these predictions. 

The uniform topics met with immediate approval. The 
thought that tens of thousands and later millions of young 
people were each week thinking and praying along the same 
general lines carried with it an, inspiration that was a real 
power in the young people’s movement. It testified to the 
universality of religion and the solidarity of the young peo- 
ple’s movement. It made possible helpful suggestions, com- 
ments, and illustrations in the religious papers for the 
young people’s meeting and the work of the society. 

Previous to this time the young people’s department in 
religious papers had been confined to a weak little story; 
and more space was given to agricultural: information, such 
as the kind of fertilizers to use for growing crops and the 
quality of the seed, than to the nurture and development of 
the spiritual life of the children of the church. 


LIFE-WoRK RECRUITS. 


In June, 1918, Shaw attended the Ohio Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Lima, and there for the first time took 
part in a Life-Work volunteer service. When those who 
would make it the plan of their lives to give themselves for 
full-time service in the ministry or on the missionary field 
were invited to come forward, seventy-five young people 
quietly and reverently came to the platform, and there en- 
gaged in a service of dedication of their lives to the work of 
the Kingdom. The whole scene was so impressive, and the 
possibilities were so great, that Shaw carried the idea back 
to Boston, and it was included in the programme for the In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor Convention in Los Angeles 
in 1913, where 191 young people made a similar resolve. 

Out of this grew the Christian Endeavor Life-Work Re- 
cruits, more than seven thousand of whom have been en- 
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rolled, and hundreds are now in the ministry or on the mis- 
sion fields, while others are still completing their prepara- 
tion for such service. For many years the Student Volun- 
teer Movement had made this appeal to the young men and 
women in our colleges; but the weak spot in this movement 
was that only a fraction of a fraction of the young people 
who attend our high schools ever enter our colleges, and the 
majority of those have definitely decided upon their life- 
work before the appeal for Kingdom service comes to them. 

In Christian Endeavor the appeal is made to young peo- 
ple of high-school age, who are still dreaming their dreams 
and seeing their visions. When the work of the Kingdom is 
properly presented to them, it appeals to all that is heroic 
and chivalrous in their nature, and they respond at a time 
when there is still opportunity for the complete and exact- 
ing discipline and training necessary for successful service. 
As a result of this movement many denominations have 
established Life-Work departments, through which they 
keep in touch with these volunteers, and give them such help 
and direction in their preparation as may be necessary. 


GRADED CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Graded Christian Endeavor was a natural outgrowth of 
the Christian Endeavor movement. At first young people 
of varying ages were included in the same society; but, as 
their numbers increased and the work developed, it became 
evident that a division was necessary, and that the appeal 
should be more definitely made to the boys and girls before 
their habits become fixed and their interests established 
along lines apart from the claims of the church. 

Turn the feet of the little children toward the house of 
God, making it an attractive and winsome place to them, and 
there will be no problem later with the boys and girls. 

’ On March 29, 1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor 
society was organized in the First Congregational Church, 
Berkeley, California. For a long time the honor was 
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claimed by the Congregational church at Tabor, Iowa, where 
a society was organized on March 27, 1884, but facts seem 
to incline toward California as entitled to the credit of or- 
ganizing the first Junior society. 

Among the early exponents of this idea were Mrs. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, the wife of the founder of Christian Endeavor; 
Mrs. James L. Hill; Mrs. Alice May Scudder; Mrs. George 
W. Coleman; Mrs. M. L. Hageman; Rev. J. W. Cowan; and 
Mrs. Isabella Macdonald Alden, familiarly known as 
“Pansy.” Mrs. Alden established a Junior department in 
her magazine, The Pansy, published by D. Lothrop and 
Company, Boston, and at one time the question of turning 
over the department of Junior Christian Endeavor to her, 
and making her magazine the official representative, was 
seriously considered. Shaw opposed this proposition, be- 
lieving that the future would show that the Junior depart- 
ment is one of the most important in the whole Christian 
Endeavor movement, and that future success demanded the 
development of the movement from a common centre. 

Other efficient leaders in the Junior work were Miss 
Kate H. Haus, superintendent of the wonderful Junior soci- 
ety in the Soulard Market Mission of St. Louis; Miss Agnes 
E. Baker; Miss Ella N. Brown; Mrs. Antoinette Suter; Mrs. 
Charles Hutchinson; and Rev. George F. Kenngott, D. D. 
Miss Mildreth J. Haggard, of Minneapolis, a young lady of 
rare talent and ability, was the first national Junior super- 
intendent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, ap- 
pointed in 1915, and when compelled to resign two years 
later on account of ill health was suceeded by Miss Grace F. 
Hooper, of Nebraska, now Mrs. E. H. Hoar, one of the most 
enthusiastic and efficient workers in the ranks of Christian 
Endeavor. 

The movement has steadily grown in numbers and effi- 
ciency under the leadership of those named above and a host 
of State and district union leaders. 

Before long the grading process advanced another step. 
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As the societies became larger and their membership more 
mature, it became evident that something must be done for 
the teen age; and the first Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
society was organized in November, 1891, by Rev. A. Z. 
Conrad, D. D., in the South Congregational Church, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Shaw compiled the first Intermediate 
manual, stating the principles of the movement, and sug- 
gesting methods for its development. Under the leadership 
of Rev. Paul C. Brown, national Intermediate superintend- 
ent, and a host of fellow workers throughout the country 
the movement has grown and enlisted tens of thousands of 
boys and girls who, as the old farmer expressed it in homely 
phrase, are “between hay and grass.” They are at that dif- 
ficult age when, with imagination aflame, they think they 
know more than they will ever again know if they live to be 
a hundred. They are hero-worshippers, and their imagina- 
tion must be challenged with the great things of the King- 
dom. These are the days when Christ should be presented 
to them in all His compelling strength and beauty, and their 
lives claimed for enlistment in His service. If they do not 
respond, it is chiefly because of an inadequate presentation 
of the claims of the King and His kingdom. They are alert, 
active, and demand recognition. They are assuming re- 
sponsibilities in play, in school, and in social life; and, if the 
church does not trust them and place responsibility upon 
them, they will place their interest and service elsewhere. 
They will, of course, make mistakes; but on the fly-leaf of 
the original membership-book of the Williston Society, 
which contained the autograph signatures of the first group 
that signed the first Christian Endeavor constitution, ap- 
pears this sentiment: 

“Young Christians may make mistakes in working for 
Christ; they make a greater mistake in not working for 
Him. No failure in making the attempt is so bad as to fail 
to make it; anything rather than spiritual death. Only let 
there be vigorous life, and guidance is readily supplied.” 
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In the course of the years various other departments 
have been organized to meet special needs, such as Mothers’ 
societies, Parents’ societies, Prison societies, Travellers’ 
Christian Endeavor, which merged with the Gideons, and 
societies in public institutions, school and college societies, 
Floating societies, and Army and Navy societies. 

Last, and perhaps the most promising, of all the at- 
tempts to maintain and develop the interest of the graduate 
Endeavorers and help the young people who are “carrying 
on” is the Alumni movement, with its Alumni Council in the 
local church and its Fellowship in the local unions. The first 
reference we find to the possibilities of such a movement is 
in an address by Rev. James L. Hill at the 1885 Conference 
at Old Orchard, Maine. Mr. Stanley B. Vandersall, for- 
merly the efficient general secretary of the Ohio Christian 
Endeavor Union, is national superintendent of this depart- 
ment, developing it by correspondence and by many ad- 
dresses before conventions. 

The purpose of the Alumni Councils in the local church 
is to keep the graduate Endeavorers in sympathetic rela- 
tions with the movement, and to give to the young people’s 
organizations in the local church their moral and financial 
support and active sympathy. The union Fellowships are 
intended to broaden this interest, and keep the members in 
touch with the needs and opportunities of world-wide Chris- 
tian Endeavor, enlisting their prayers and their financial 
contributions that the young people in other lands and in 
needy places in our own land may have the privilege and op- 
portunity of training in Christian Endeavor. The move- 
ment gives promise of great usefulness in the future devel- 
opment of the young people’s work. It is carried on with 
the minimum of organization, and strives for the maximum 
of efficiency. 

A uniform designation is now established for the differ- 
ent departments of Christian Endeavor, namely, Junior, 
Intermediate, Senior, and Alumni. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GREAT CONVENTIONS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES.—PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS. 


INCE the historic pilgrimages of the Hebrew people to 

Jerusalem on the annual feast-days there has been no 
series of religious gatherings comparable to the Interna- 
tional Conventions of Christian Endeavor, which have 
brought together from ten thousand to nearly sixty thou- 
sand delegates from all parts of North America, and repre- 
sentatives from most of the nations of the world. 

The influence of these conventions in breaking down 
narrow and divisive denominational and national preju- 
dices, and promoting the spirit of interdenominational, in- 
ternational, and interracial fellowship cannot be overesti- 
mated. Christian Endeavor has always exalted national 
patriotism and denominational loyalty, but under the all- 
inclusive banner of spiritual fellowship and brotherhood 
among the disciples of our common Lord and Master. 

The earliest motto adopted by Christian Endeavor was, 
“For Christ and the Church”; and the second was like unto 
it, “One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.” Its spirit was also embodied in the mottoes, “‘Not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,” and “Saved to serve,” 
which have been inscribed not only upon the banners of the 
unions, but on the hearts of millions of young people among 
all denominations and nations of the world-wide fellowship. 

Beginning in 1882, with a little conference of a few 
score Endeavorers in Portland, Maine, the birthplace of the 
movement, these conventions have had an official enrolment 
as high as 56,425, with an attendance of thousands more 
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onlookers and friends, as recorded at the great Boston, ’95, 
Convention. 

The first Christian Endeavor conference that Shaw at- 
tended was the third, which was held in 1884 in the Kirk 
Street Congregational Church, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
With its attendance of several hundred delegates from many 
States, it was considered a most remarkable gathering in 
that period of the church’s history, when all young people’s 
work was in its infancy. 

Among the speakers was Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., 
one of the leaders in Congregationalism, and pastor of the 
Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, Massachusetts. In the 
course of his address he said: ‘‘When people ask me how to 
train young people for Christian work, I tell them: ‘Just as 
you teach puppies to swim. Chuck ’em in; chuck ’em in.’ ” 
This was a very apt illustration of the Christian Endeavor 
method. No perfect piece of work or finished address of 
the pastor is of such value as the bungling attempt and 
stammering testimony of the young disciple in his endeavor 
to do the Master’s will. Many pastors have failed in the 
leadership of the young people precisely at this point. They 
have looked for perfection and edification, and because they 
did not find it at once they have been discouraged, and failed 
to give to the young people’s society the personal sympathy 
and help that it needed from them. 

In Shaw’s own association with Dr. Clark in local 
church-work he discovered that the secret of Dr. Clark’s 
success with young people was, first, his absolute confidence 
in their loyalty and desire to serve; and, second, the refusal 
to do anything himself that he could get them to do. He 
was an early discoverer of the fact that the only way to de- 
velop ability is to place responsibility. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The influence of Christian Endeavor conventions on the 
cities where they have been held has been most marked. 
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Christian Endeavor first introduced the idea of evangelistic, 
outdoor, stores, shop, and forum meetings in connection 
with the conventions; and thousands of conversions have 
resulted from these gatherings, which with their bright 
songs and earnest talks, largely from laymen, attracted 
great crowds of people. In many cases these meetings were 
continued long after the convention adjourned, and in some 
centres they were the beginning of regular evangelistic 
campaigns of that character. 

Christian Endeavor conventions inaugurated the idea 
of special decorations by business houses, public institu- 
tions, and private homes as an expression of the hospitality 
and welcome extended by the entertaining city. This chal- 
lenged the attention of thousands of people in the conven- 
tion city who were not interested in religious work and who 
were indifferent to the appeal of religious organizations. 

In 1895 the railroad stations in the cities and towns 
twenty miles or more from Boston were decorated, and car- 
ried mottoes of greeting. On one station the motto, “The 
World for Christ,” was conspicuously displayed. A promi- 
nent business man returning from a trip saw the sign. He 
was ignorant of the plans for the convention, and did not 
know the meaning of the display. The sign, however, ar- 
rested his attention. He said over and over again to him- 
self, “The World for Christ,” and then added, “And I am 
not for Him.” On reaching the city he sought out his pas- 
tor, and there gave himself in full surrender to the Master, 
and became an influential Christian leader. 

It was the unanimous testimony of street-car operators 
and the police departments that the Christian Endeavor 
crowds were the easiest to handle and the happiest even 
when there were difficulties to overcome and obstacles to be 
met. A tie-up on the street-car lines because of the heavy 
traffic, instead of developing a set of discontented, grouchy 
kickers, was turned into an occasion for a song-service or a 
testimony-meeting. On the special trains from all parts of 
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the country, bearing delegates to the conventions, morning 
and evening devotional services were held in the different 
cars, and informal conferences were inaugurated, with the 
result that before they arrived at the convention the dele- 
gates had enjoyed services and conferences from one to 
three thousand miles long. 

The parade has been most successfully used by Christian 
Endeavor to challenge the attention of the convention cities. 
In 1921, when the International Convention met in New 
York City, the opponents of prohibition had planned a great 
parade. It proved to be a fizzle. Two days later the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers had what the New York papers charac- 
terized as the most beautiful and interesting parade the city 
had ever witnessed. The character of the young people and 
their appearance in the parade were in such striking con- 
trast to the parade of the ‘‘wets’” that it counteracted any 
impression that the previous parade might have made. 

Christian Endeavor was the first religious organization 
to challenge the attention and co-operation of the great 
newspapers of the country. For the first time in the history 
of religious gatherings the reports of the conventions were 
given first-page space and right of way in the leading pa- 
pers. In some cases, notably in connectién with the two 
conventions held in New York City, which is proverbially 
indifferent to religious gatherings, special Christian En- 
deavor editions were issued, which rivalled the regular is- 
sues in popularity. This publicity scattered the Christian 
Endeavor seed all over the world, where it took root and 
bore abundant fruit. 

The coming of such a convention means much not only 
to the hotels of the city, but to general business as well, as 
thousands of delegates take that opportunity to do their 
shopping. Large department stores in Boston reported to 
the convention committee that they had done a holiday busi- 
ness in July, and had been obliged to call in clerks from 
their vacations to handle the business. 
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Previous to the development of Christian Endeavor 
gatherings a convention was made up of set speeches by 
selected speakers, and there was no participation by the 
audience except in the singing and in an occasional devo- 
tional service; indeed, the latter usually consisted of a set 
address, with two or three prayers from individuals desig- 
nated by the leader. Christian Endeavor introduced, under 
the leadership of Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, D. D., the “Indiana 
Whirlwind,” the idea of Open Parliaments, where the sim- 
ple task of the leader was to draw out from the audience its 
contribution to the questions under consideration. The 
sum total of the fifty or one hundred half-minute sugges- 
tions, questions, and outlines of personal experience was in- 
finitely more helpful than the address of the wisest and most 
experienced leader who could be secured. The popular 
Forum movement of to-day is a development of the Open 
Parliament. 

Schools of Methods, where with pencil and note-book 
workers on specific committees or in special departments 
gathered for the practical discussion of plans and methods,. 
was another development of far-reaching influence and im- 
portance, which has since been adopted by all great gather- 
ings in the consideration of questions of citizenship, educa- 
tion, moral reform, missions, and Sunday-school work. 

Christian Endeavor conventions became notable for the 
spirit of song that was manifested. The delegates sang on 
the trains, in the street-cars, and on the streets, capturing 
the attention and interest of all who heard them. Religion 
was thus advertised as a thing of joy and gladness, and not 
the sober and sombre thing that many had represented. 

The music was under the leadership of such effective 
directors as Percy S. Foster, of Washington, District of 
Columbia, who for twenty-five years served as leader of in- 
ternational gatherings; E. O. Excell; Homer Rodeheaver ; 
Professor H. Augustine Smith; Ira D. Sankey; L. F. Lind- 
say; George K. Somerby; Carey Bonner; Richard A. Har- 
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ris; H. C. Lincoln; Professor William G. Fischer; F. H. 
Jacobs; George C. Stebbins; and other leaders, all of whom 
organized and trained choruses of from one thousand to 
four thousand voices, and conducted the musical part of the 
programme in a masterly way. Very little use was made of 
special numbers, the emphasis being laid on the singing of 
the great congregations led by the trained chorus. The or- 
ganization of these choruses was often maintained after the 
close of the convention, and they were used in community 
gatherings. 

The timing of speakers by bell signals, so that no speaker 
was permitted to appropriate the time allotted to another, 
was another interesting development of convention pro- 
cedure. At first it astonished many old-time convention 
speakers, who had been accustomed to spend twenty minutes 
in preliminaries and then to talk for an hour on the topic 
assigned to them, when they heard the signal at the end of 
eighteen minutes, and, when the twenty minutes assigned 
to their topic on the programme was over, they were 
amazed when the presiding officer courteously but firmly 
escorted them to their seats. Some had not got beyond the 
vestibule of their prepared address; but the rule was ap- 
plied impartially, beginning with the first speaker, so that 
no question of favoritism or influence could be raised. The 
officers of the convention in their reports adhered as strictly 
to the rule as the most inconspicuous speaker. One speaker, 
on hearing the two-bell signal, continued his address, and 
when interrupted by the chairman facetiously remarked 
that he supposed “two bells meant, ‘Go ahead,’”’ according 
to the code of the street-cars; but he discovered that in 
Christian Endeavor conventions it meant a full stop. 

This practice of running on a time schedule became ex- 
ceedingly popular with the audience, for they knew exactly 
when a speaker would be introduced, and just how long the 
session would last, and could make their plans accordingly. 
This was absolutely necessary in a convention discussing 
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varied topics in simultaneous meetings, and gave the dele- 
gates an opportunity to select special sessions which they 
wished to attend. 

One of the early features of Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions was the sunrise prayer meetings, held at six o’clock, 
before breakfast. When it was first announced, it was re- 
ceived with wonder and astonishment. The comment was 
freely made that no one but a little handful of enthusiasts 
would be present at so unearthly an hour. Great was the 
surprise of even the promoters of the idea to find that at the 
first session the church was overcrowded with a congrega- 
tion of devout young people who in the freshness of the 
morning met for spiritual communion and fellowship. 
These gatherings created a spiritual atmosphere that 
marked every session even of the largest conventions. Later 
they developed into the Quiet Hour sessions, given chiefly 
to meditation and prayer, led by men of marked spiritual 
attainments, such as Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Dr. 
William Hiram Foulkes, and Rev. Lionel Fletcher. Some of 
their opening addresses were later gathered into books, 
making a valuable addition to the devotional literature of 
our day. 

It was customary for cities where conventions were held 
to furnish free entertainment; but early in the history of 
Christian Endeavor its leaders became convinced that there 
must be a change in this policy, and they inaugurated the 
plan of self-entertainment. Hotels and private houses were 
canvassed for accommodations by the local committee, and 
reasonable rates were secured, which were paid by the in- 
dividual delegates. This made it possible for conventions 
to be held in many places where otherwise they could not 
have met, for lack of free accommodations for the host of 
delegates. 

Later another radical move was made in adopting a nom- 
inal registration-fee of one or two dollars, which entitled 
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the delegates to preferred admission to the convention ses- 
sions, a copy of the convention programme and music, the 
convention badge, and other material. This fee was used 
to help meet the expenses, since, though no speakers were 
ever paid an honorarium, the travelling and hotel expenses 
of the hundred or more speakers for the week of the con- 
vention amounted to a large sum; and in addition there 
were the rentals and equipment of the great halls, and other 
incidental expenses. The cost of the International Conven- 
tions ranged from $10,000 to $25,000 each, mainly condi-’ 
tioned on the cost of the meeting-places and the platforms 
and seating-expenses made necessary by the great throngs 
that attended. 

It would be impossible to estimate the value to organ- 
ized Christianity of the training received by multitudes of 
young people on convention committees and in preparation 
for the great gatherings. A corps of hundreds of ushers 
was required; and hundreds more served on the various 
committees, such as entertainment, accommodation, excur- 
sion, evangelistic, pulpit-supply, halls and churches, deco- 
rations, registration, and publicity. It was not at all 
strange that at the conclusion of the Men and Religion cam- 
paign the director, Mr. Fred B. Smith, should say in public 
that in nearly every city where the meetings were held he 
found that the leaders were men trained in societies of 
Christian Endeavor and kindred organizations, who testi- 
fied that their interest in religious work and their ability to 
handle the problems of such a campaign were due to the 
training received in Christian Endeavor. For that reason, 
though Christian Endeavor was not officially one of the 
group of organizations engaged in the campaign (because 
it was not exclusively a men’s or boys’ organization), it was 
honored with an invitation to provide one of the speakers to 
take part in the notable meetings in New York that closed 
the Men and Religion campaign. General Secretary Shaw 
was designated for this duty, and after his address an in- 
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formal reception indicated that the delegates present were 
largely graduates of Christian Endeavor. 

Most of the international gatherings have been signal- 
ized by some special development in Christian Endeavor. 
“Montreal, ’93,’’ challenged the young people of the nation 
with the duty of Christian citizenship, it being the begin- 
ning of the uprising among the young people which ex- 
pressed itself in 1911 at the Atlantic City Christian En- 
deavor Convention in the victorious slogan, “A Saloonless 
Nation by 1920, the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth.” “Boston, 795,” saw 
the inauguration of the world-wide work and the organiza- 
tion of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. “San Fran- 
cisco, ’97,”’ inaugurated the Quiet Hour movement, which 
has enrolled hundreds of thousands of young people and 
taught them the secret of communion and fellowship with 
God. “Los Angeles, 1913,” established the Life-Work Re- 
cruits, a movement that has enrolled thousands of young 
people who have dedicated their lives to full-time religious 
work as ministers, missionaries, or workers along other 
lines of Christian effort. The Increase, Efficiency, Millions, 
Standard, Loyalty, Foursquare, and Friends-of-Christ cam- 
paigns were the products of later conventions. 

The value of these great conventions is that seed sown 
in such gatherings is scattered by the delegates on their re- 
turn, through echo meetings and in their personal work all 
over the world, and within a year it is bearing fruit in tens 
of thousands of societies and influencing millions of lives. 


PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS. 


In 1892 the Christian Endeavorers dared to invade New 
York City, which was considered by many a foolhardy en- 
terprise. It was urged that no religious gathering could 
hold a successful convention in the great metropolis, or 
make any impression upon it. It was asserted that the Con- 
vention would be lost in the maelstrom of city life. Vigor- 
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ous preparations, however, were made for the Convention 
by the New York committee, under the energetic chairman, 
Rev. Henry T. McEwen. To the amazement of the New 
Yorkers the immense Madison Square Garden was engaged 
for the Convention. This was the largest auditorium at 
that time in the United States, seating more than fifteen 
thousand. 

When the committee in charge of the entertainment of 
the delegates called on the manager of the Park Avenue 
Hotel, one of the largest in the city, to find out how many 
delegates he could accommodate, he replied: ‘‘Send them 
here. I will take care of the whole crowd.’ When the final 
report of more than thirty-five thousand delegates was pre- 
sented to him, he was not quite so sure of his ability to en- 
tertain an International Christian Endeavor Convention. 

Up to the time of the arrival of the United Society offi- 
cers the morning the Convention was to open, the newspa- 
pers had practically ignored the Convention. That morn- 
ing, however, telegrams were received from Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, stating that a dozen or more special trains 
were stalled there, the New York Central not having suffi- 
cient engines to haul them. Within an hour the reporters 
from every metropolitan newspaper were besieging the 
United Society officers at headquarters in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel for information in regard to Christian Endeavor. 
Anything in the form of leaflets, explaining the plans and 
methods of the movement, was eagerly seized and repub- 
lished as news. The demand for Christian Endeavor news 
was so great that two of the leading papers issued special 
convention numbers, devoted exclusively to Christian En- 
deavor, with verbatim reports of the addresses. The de- 
mand for these was such that the newsboys ignored the reg- 
ular editions, and devoted themselves to supplying the pub- 
lic with the special Christian Endeavor editions. 

At the first session Madison Square Garden was packed 
to the doors long before the opening hour, and an im- 
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promptu overflow meeting was organized in Union Square, 
which was soon filled with thousands of enthusiastic young 
delegates from all parts of the United States. Admission to 
the Convention was by official badge, and the second day 
the officers were overwhelmed with applications from prom- 
inent New Yorkers for the privilege of attending the meet- 
ings, that they might share in the enthusiasm of this reli- 
gious gathering that had shaken New York from the Bat- 
tery to the Bronx. Among these prominent citizens were 
Hon. John W. Foster, Secretary of State, Hon. John Wana- 
maker, Postmaster-General, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, and 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, who were later introduced to the Con- 
vention and made brief addresses. Dr. Depew, the veteran 
convention-goer, was swept off his feet by the Chautauqua 
salute, with which he was for the first time greeted. Mad- 
ison Square Garden, with the sea of waving white handker- 
chiefs, looked like an enormous corn-popper, three hundred 
feet across, filled with bursting grains. 

In addition to Madison Square Garden, Carnegie Hall, 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, and the largest churches in 
the city were requisitioned to accommodate the throngs, and 
still outdoor meetings were the order of the day. 

Through the world-wide circulation of the metropolitan 
newspapers the news of this Convention was spread to the 
ends of the earth, and here world-wide Christian Endeavor 
had its real beginning. 

“Montreal, 1893,” was the first Convention held outside 
the United States. One of the significant events in connec- 
tion with this Convention was the threatened riot on the 
part of the Roman Catholic population because of a fancied 
reflection on their religion made by Rev. 8. V. Karmarkar, 
the delegate from India. An enormous crowd surrounded 
the Drill-Hall and the great tent where the meetings were 
held, and threatened to cut the ropes of the tent. A thou- 
sand young Canadians, re-enforced by many other dele- 
gates, with handkerchiefs tied on their arms so that they 
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could be distinguished in the crowd, immediately sur- 
rounded the tent, forced back the crowd, and stood guard 
along an open pathway to the main street, where the dele- 
gates were safe from molestation. After the audience had 
dispersed they formed ranks, and marched to the headquar- 
ters hotel, where they serenaded Dr. Clark and the officers 
of the United Society. It was an inspiring sight to look 
down on that sea of determined faces, an illustration of the 
virile young manhood that was being challenged for the 
service of Christ by Christian Endeavor. It was a’proper 
setting for Dr. Clark’s challenging address on Christian 
citizenship, which was delivered at this Convention, and to 
which reference has been made in another chapter. 

The 1895 Convention was originally planned to be held 
in San Francisco, but the railroads refused to name satis- 
factory railroad rates, and on short notice the Boston Chris- 
tian Endeavorers stepped into the breach and arranged for 
what proved to be one of the most notable conventions in 
the history of Christian Endeavor. Two great tents, seat- 
ing ten thousand each, were made for the United Society, 
and by special permission were erected on Boston Common, 
a concession never before or since granted to any organiza- 
tion. In addition to the tents the large Mechanics’ Building, 
seating eight thousand, was engaged and three simultane- 
ous meetings were held, as some one facetiously remarked, 
“the original three-ring religious circus.” Even with such 
provision many delegates were unable to secure admission, 
and extra meetings were held outdoors and in the large 
churches of the city. All together more than twenty-five 
auditoriums were in use, and eight hundred and twenty-five 
meetings were conducted during the Convention. 

The city park commissioners honored the Convention by 
floral arches and flower-beds made in the form of the society 
emblems and mottoes. The city was more profusely deco- 
rated than had ever been the case at any religious gathering 
in the history of the country. Regular evangelistic services 
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were held in the great stores, factories, markets, hospitals, 
saloons, jails, missions, engine-houses, and on the wharves, 
as well as in the public squares; and hundreds of conver- 
sions resulted. The Convention registered 56,425 delegates, 
and made a profound impression on the city. A police of- 
ficer testified that arrests decreased, and the whole city 
seemed under the sway of the spirit of the great gathering. 
More than one hundred correspondents of newspapers 
throughout the country, and representatives of the Associ- 
ated Press, reported the meetings; and one of the leading 
Chicago papers was so impressed with the possibilities of 
the movement that an effort was made to secure the trans- 
fer of its headquarters to Chicago. 

The Convention cost more than $23,000; and to Shaw 
was given the task of securing this sum, a task which was 
successfully performed, with a balance on hand when all 
the bills were paid. 

In 1897 the immense number of delegates attending the 
previous Christian Endeavor conventions had so impressed 
the railroads that they named a special rate of fifty dollars 
for the round trip from Chicago and Missouri River points 
to San Francisco. This rate, with the growing popularity 
of the great meetings, attracted a great host, and Christian 
Endeavor held the record for attendance at any gathering 
from east of the Rocky Mountains. 

When General Secretary Baer first presented the matter 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad authorities, who controlled 
the situation, the president asked him how many delegates 
they expected. Desiring to be on safe ground, Baer made a 
conservative estimate of five thousand. The president 
smiled incredulously, and Baer asked him whether he 
thought that estimate unreasonable. He replied by pressing 
a button and asking the clerk who responded to bring the 
record of previous great national gatherings that had been 
held on the Pacific coast, and the largest one had an attend- 
ance of fewer than three thousand. 
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Baer held his ground, however, and insisted that five 
thousand would be the minimum number. When the record 
was finally compiled after the Convention, it was shown that 
more than twenty-eight thousand delegates had come on 
convention tickets from east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
thousands more from the Pacific coast States. So great was 
the congestion of trains that the railroads commandeered 
all their locomotives from the freight service to use in haul- 
ing the passenger-trains. The block system was not then 
installed on those Western lines, but they used a primitive 
but efficient block system by not allowing one train to leave 
a station until the previous one had been reported at the 
station in advance. 

The trunks of the visitors were piled mountain-high on 
the wharves and in the railroad stations of San Francisco, 
and many of the delegates never saw their trunks while they 
were there; but, when they were ready to depart, exchange 
checks were given them, and their trunks were rechecked 
back home, the delegates in the meantime having lived with 
their hand-luggage, purchasing in the city such supplies as 
they needed. 

The Convention was held in two great buildings, one the 
Exposition Hall and the other the Coliseum, erected for 
prize-fight purposes. San Francisco, the liberal, pleasure- 
loving city, was profoundly impressed with the spirit of the 
young Christian crusaders; and religion for the first time 
in the history of the Golden State became the predominant 
theme of conversation in the clubs and on the street. 

It was at this Convention that Dr. Clark presented the 
Quiet Hour programme. It is significant that California, 
always considered a materialistic State, established by seek- 
ers after gold, should have entertained the two conventions, 
San Francisco, 1897, and Los Angeles, 1913, from which 
started the two great spiritual movements of Christian En- 
deavor, the Quiet Hour and the Life-Work Recruits; and 
that the young people of this State should lead the other 
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States numerically in these two movements that have trans- 
formed multitudes of young people into seekers after God. 
In 1900 the World’s Convention was held in Alexandra 
Palace, London, England. The forty thousand delegates 
present actually made an impression on the world metropo- 
lis, in which most gatherings are lost as a bubble in the sea. 
The Church of England was represented by some of its 
highest ecclesiastics. The Bishop of London delivered an 
address. Dr. Joseph Parker, then pastor of the famous City 
Temple, was another of the prominent speakers. The 
weather was intensely hot, and the speakers were bathed in 
perspiration. When introduced as the representative of 
Congregationalism, Dr. Parker said, “I would not get wet 
like this for any ism under the sun, but Iam glad to do it for 
Christian Endeavor.” 

Dr. Parker was noted for his wit as well as his wisdom. 
It was his custom at the close of the preaching-service in 
the City Temple to meet those who wished to see him per- 
sonally in his study. One Sunday a pompous little Episco- 
pal curate remained, and when introduced to Dr. Parker, he 
remarked, “But you, sir, are a Dissenter.’” Dr. Parker 
looked him over with his flashing eyes, and, drawing himself 
up, he thundered, “And you, sir, are an Ass-senter.” 

To accommodate the host of delegates, the Convention 
committee introduced an English feature, that of entertain- 
ing the delegates in tents and churches used as hostels. 

The American delegates had a tragic beginning of their 
journey, owing to the fact that the ship which had been 
chartered to take nearly one thousand of them to the Con- 
vention was burned at the dock in New York two days before 
they were to sail, and several of the crew lost their lives. It 
was in the height of the tourist season, and it seemed to be 
an impossible task to secure accommodations on other ves- 
sels for this host of delegates. They were crowded in, how- 
ever, on every boat sailing during the next week, and the 
Cunard Line refitted the Ultonia, one of their freight-boats, 
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using the steerage and improvised cabins for about two hun- 
dred delegates. Shaw was in charge of this party, and with 
the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of Captain 
Thomas Potter the trip was a memorable one for all who 
were privileged to take it. The boat was a slow one, and 
took thirteen days for the voyage. Captain Potter impro- 
vised an auditorium on the forward deck by covering it with 
sail-cloth, and there every day a miniature convention was 
held. A dining-room was improvised in the corridor along- 
side the engine-room, and the delegates sitting with their 
backs to the partition used to remark that it was so hot that 
the ice-water tasted like hot soup as it went down. The 
young ladies enjoyed themselves at night by attempting to 
swat with their shoes the rats that raced over their berths. 
These were minor discomforts that were overbalanced by 
the courtesy of the captain and his officers, and the exuber- 
ant good fellowship of the delegates. The weather was su- 
perb; the moon was full; and the Atlantic was as calm as a 
mill-pond. 

The boat docked the closing day of the Convention. On 
arrival in London the delegates went at once to Christ 
Church, of which Rev. F. B. Meyer was the famous pastor. 
Dr. Meyer was there to welcome them, and after an im- 
promptu meeting tea was served. The Americans expressed 
surprise at the speedy and efficient way in which this was 
done, and Dr. Meyer said that the church had been named 
by some irreverent wit ‘‘the Church of the Holy Teapot,” be- 
cause of the simple and hospitable form of entertainment 
used so much in connection with the church-work. It was 
to many a revelation of a human side to the spiritual-minded 
and saintly Meyer that they did not know he possessed. 

Though the delegates had missed the great sessions of 
the Convention, they felt amply repaid by the inspiration 
and fellowship of their unique trip. For many years annual 
gatherings of the “Ultonians” were held to revive and keep 
green the memory of that journey. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT AGRA, INDIA. 


WILLIAM CAREY’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE AGRA CONVENTION.—THE AGRA 
CONVENTION AS SHAW SAw It. 


HAW has attended all the World’s Christian Endeavor 

Conventions that have been held except “‘Geneva, 1906,” 
and “New York, 1921.” The most significant of these con- 
ventions, and one that has not yet received its due recogni- 
tion in religious history, was the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Convention held in Agra, the city of the Taj Mahal, 
in November, 1909. It was attended by delegates from 
many countries, and by more than three thousand native 
Christians and missionaries from every mission field in In- 
dia, Burma, and Ceylon. 

No native city could accommodate these throngs with 
either lodgings or meeting-places; but the Government 
stepped in, and with splendid generosity lent the Convention 
the viceregal tents and auditoriums which were used by the 
viceroy of India in his official visits. These were spread in 
beautiful MacDonald Park, within sight of the marble dome 
of the Taj Mahal. Simultaneous meetings were held, one 
conducted in English, the other in Hindoostanee. When an 
English speaker addressed the Hindoos, his words were in- 
terpreted by one of the missionaries. 

One of the interesting delegations to the convention was 
a large group of low-caste natives from one of the Presby- 
terian missions. They travelled many days on foot, bring- 
ing their food in a bullock-cart, with an elephant and a 
camel to add interest to the procession. The preparation of 
their food was not a difficult task, when it is remembered 
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that their fare consisted simply of coarse meal made into 
cakes and baked on the ground, or rather in the ground in 
their native ovens. These ovens consisted of a hole in the 
ground, in the bottom of which a little fire was kindled. 
The meal was mixed into a stiff dough and patted out into 
small cakes, which with the bare hand were slapped on the 
sides of the oven. The rising heat from the coals cooked the 
cakes. Then they were removed with an iron poker. 

In visiting the encampment Shaw was very much inter- 
ested in this domestic process, and thought he would try his 
hand at it. Immediately a crowd gathered to see the Amer- 
ican perform. At once he got into trouble by having over- 
looked the fact that in shaping the dough the native first 
dipped his hand in the loose meal. The result of Shaw’s 
venture was a mass of sticky substance that could not be 
shaped into anything. He discovered his mistake, cleaned 
his hands, and started over again. This time he succeeded 
in forming a cake after a fashion; but in placing it in the 
oven he was not quite so expert, and the result was a singed 
hand, which greatly amused the native onlookers. 

It was his custom in his addresses to use any typical 
local incident by way of illustration. In his address to three 
thousand natives in the convention he told the story of his 
experience, and asked them, “If an average American of 
reasonable intelligence cannot bake a cake of dough without 
training, how can you expect to furnish the bread of life to 
the hungry multitudes of India without training your young 
people for the task?” They immediately caught the point, 
and were greatly impressed by it. Later, when the mission- 
aries visited the zenanas of Agra, they found that all the 
women were talking about the experience of “Mr. Saw” 
(the “th” being too much for their pronunciation) in making 
bread. 

In this convention Shaw presented an appeal for funds 
to pay the expenses of a dozen native secretaries who would 
tell the story of Christian Endeavor in the vernaculars of 
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India to the millions whom the English general secretary 
could not possibly reach. His appeal resulted in one of the 
most “hilarious” offerings ever conducted in a mission land. 
The rupees were showered upon the platform from all parts 
of the audience. Native delegates literally gave their all, 
not keeping back enough to pay their travelling-expenses 
home. We will let William Carey, the great-grandson of 
the famous missionary of the same name, tell the story of 
the Convention as seen through the eyes of a missionary. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE AGRA CONVENTION. 
By Rev. WILLIAM CAREY, Missionary. 


Returning to India after an absence of ten months and three days, 
I landed in Bombay on Friday morning, November 19, and, travelling 
directly to Agra, reached the cantonments station late on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The little platform was almost deserted, and but one passenger 
alighted besides myself. Neither bunting nor banners proclaimed the 
near presence of a Christian Endeavor convention, and I contrasted 
this with the decoration of railroad station and streets at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, last July. But the gharry-drivers outside were on the qui 
vive to take us to the “Camp,” and the consideration demanded spoke 
volumes both for its popularity and for the advantage taken thereof 
by these wide-awake Jehus. 

I covered the two miles of broad white road in a cloud of dust, the 
red glow of the sky filling the open windows; and there was a cool nip 
in the air, which was very grateful after hot hours inthe train. Turn- 
ing sharply to the left, we drove up a long avenue of leafy trees, with 
a bunch of vehicles at the further end, a shimmer of canvas on the 
right, and on the left, away off, a tiny glimpse of the Taj. 

This was the Convention ground, a veritable “white city” of tents 
and streets, laid out in regular lines with shrubs and flower-beds, and 
an open space in the middle dominated by two canvas halls of noble 
proportions, crowned with flags. The whole had been lent by the 
joint courtesy of the viceroy and the commander-in-chief, and the 
Park site was granted by the lieutenant-governor of the province. 

The road frontage stretched for half a mile, with a fine curved 
gateway in the centre, across which was a strip of red with the leg- 
end, “Christ for India, India for Christ.” 

Above the Camp, at one of the corners farthest from the road, 
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rose a little round, grass-covered hill, aglow in the light of the setting 
sun. This mound has become historic as the scene of the sunrise 
prayer meetings held from day to day, with the last of which on 
Wednesday morning the Convention closed. 

As I took it all in, my heart swelled. I thought of my last visit to 
Agra, two years ago, when as an executive committee we trudged over 
a cramped field in the heart of the dusty city, the only site then in 
view, and planned to place upon it our lines and huts of mud. How 
different was this “better thing’? which God had in store to give us! 

Even more than the extra comfort and convenience was the gain 
in publie prestige and impressiveness by the favor extended from the 
throne. ‘Ninety-seven years ago,” said Mr. Anderson, in his presi- 
dential address of welcome, “a Christian missionary was marched out 
of this city under military escort, and forbidden to return, as it was 
held that the preaching of the gospel menaced the peace of the em- 
pire. To-day the Government provides us with this beautiful home.” 

Much interest attached to the fact that the large auditorium, which 
took 250 men to lift and as many candles to light, was the scene of 
the brilliant Delhi durbar, when princes and nobles gathered to assist 
at the proclamation of King Edward VII. as Emperor of India. The 
spacious marquee has now rung with the praises of another King, 
“one Jesus,” by whose spirit the differing races of this vast empire 
may truly be knit together in a fellowship of hearts. Again and 
again from the crowded assembly rose the inspiring prophetic cry in 
a bewildering variety of languages and tongues, “Crown Him Lord 
of all.” 

Humanly speaking, the success of the gathering was due to the 
splendid courage and capacity of our general officers, President Her- 
bert Anderson, Secretary Herbert Halliwell, and Treasurer J. C. R. 
Ewing, backed by an extremely efficient local committee and the will- 
ing courtesy and help of many friends. It goes without saying that 
Rev. Mr. Anderson proved a genial and ubiquitous host. One lady 
remarked that she would rather hear Mr. Anderson announce no- 
tices than listen to most men making speeches. The secretary’s of- 
fice was crowded day and night, and the secretary himself was persona 
grata with everybody. 

The chairman of the local committee was W. H. Cobb, I. C. S., 
commissioner of the district, who with Mrs. Cobb gave constant and 
gracious assistance in every possible way. Dr. Huntley, the Conven- 
tion treasurer, won golden opinions for helpfulness of a hundred 
kinds. Mention should also be made of Messrs. John Forman and 
T. Grahame Bailey, who presided at the meetings in the Hindoostanee 
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auditorium; and “Jimmy Taylor,” the genial superintendent of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Landour, who came to the rescue of the local com- 
mittee at the eleventh hour, and carried through the difficult task of 
catering for an unknown number of hungry delegates at nominal cost. 

Indian helpfulness was not less conspicuous, and was often ten- 
dered by non-Christians. One rajah lent seven hundred chairs; and 
another gentleman, a reis, provided a double-storied house, in which 
125 women and girls were housed. The Begum of Bhopal sent her 
Christian apothecary to the Convention, and insisted on paying all 
his expenses. 

The picturesqueness of the crowds that thronged the meetings was 
very striking. More than nine hundred slept inside the Camp, and 
nearly two thousand just outside. The latter formed the United 
Provinces’ delegation, marched in from the villages by Brethren 
McGaw, Bandy, and others, with an elephant and a camel to give 
éclat to the procession. The march occupied eight days, and covered 
eighty miles each way. As they went, they preached and sang their 
songs of ascents, waking the whole countryside with the music of 
timbrel and drum and the cheerful spirit of Endeavor. 

A proportion of the cost of transporting this multitude so great 
a distance had been borne by generous comrades in America, who, un- 
able to be present themselves, thus attended by proxy. It was a 
happy idea, well managed, and fruitful of good to both parties. 

The Indian villagers, though very poor and many of them depend- 
ing on day-labor, not only gave their time, but each paid a fee in 
cash; also they bore their own burdens and cooked their own food on 
the long, dusty march. 

A company of thirty-seven village girls from Miss Fletcher’s In- 
dustrial Settlement at Palwal, who earn their own living by lace and 
needlework, each paid three rupees (almost a month’s maintenance) 
for the privilege of attendance, and in addition purchased a hymn- 
book and other souvenirs. They made up their bedding into little 
sacks, sewn by themselves, and cheerfully walked three miles to the 
railway station at Palwal, as well as the two miles at the Agra end, 
to keep down expenses. One girl had a wooden leg, but she stumped 
along with the rest, declining to ride. They camped in the Baptist 
Zenana Mission compound at Agra, two miles from the Convention, 
and managed everything themselves. 

At the sight of the massed delegates gathered one afternoon in 
the gardens of the Taj, one of these lasses remarked, “All people in 
the world must be here,” and then, seeing the amused look of her 
teacher, and fearing that she had exaggerated, modified the estimate 
by adding, “at any rate, half.” 


THE HINDOOSTANEER AUDITORIUM, 
Agra Convention, 1909. 


A GROUP OF BURMESE DELEGATES 
to the Agra Convention, 1909. 
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But of all the Indian delegations that from Burma carried off the 
palm, and did it as easily as their dainty ladies dressed in rich-col- 
ored, tight-fitting silks carried their round and tilted straw umbrellas, 
through which the sun streamed golden over their fair faces and 
black hair wreathed with flowers. The delegation consisted of 40 
Karens, 48 Burmans, 11 others, and 12 missionaries; total, 111. 

Most of them paid the entire cost of the trip, including journeys 
to the coast, two days’ travel by steam across the Bay of Bengal, and 
the long train-ride from Calcutta. In addition they brought hand- 
some presents for Dr. and Mrs. Clark and Secretary Halliwell, with 
an invitation for the next World’s Convention to be held in Burma! 
One company of them met the expenses of their own missionaries. 

The good they did is incalculable. Their prosperity, culture, and 
buoyancy of spirit were an augury of great hopefulness for the future 
of Christianity in India, and stimulated their more backward brethren 
of the Gangetic plain. Their part-singing opened the eyes of every- 
body. It would have done credit to some of our best church choirs in 
the home land. And their manners and accent in English were fault- 
less. 

Mr. Anderson and I sat at meat one day with a group of the Ka- 
rens, and enjoyed our chat as much as the excellent curry provided. 
When we took our leave, they asked us in the politest way to be kind 
enough to visit their several stations if at any time we should go to 
Burma. 

The speaking was at a high level throughout, and the noble sermon 
preached by Dr. MacKichan on Sunday from 1 Cor. 1:21 was 
matched by the fine and statesmanlike addresses of Bishop Lefroy, of 
Lahore; Doctors Hume and Graham, of Ahmednagar and Kalimpong; 
Messrs. K. C. Sarkar, of Calcutta; Joel Lall, of Delhi; and S. K. 
Dutta, of Lahore, together with Mrs. Francis E. Clark, of Boston; 
Miss Ella M. Weatherley, of London; Dr. Francis, of St. Petersburg; 
and President Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, Ohio. One wished 
that certain critics who have complained that Christian Endeavor 
lacks solidity of diet had been there to ‘mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.” 

Dr. Clark’s address on “World-wide Aspects of Christian En- 
deavor” was the best thing I have heard him do, and was delivered 
with great directness and vigor. Looked at in the large, as he abun- 
dantly demonstrated, the movement has been a world force of won- 
derful reach and significance in promoting the religion of the inner 
life, the expression of the religious spirit in word and deed, and the 
bringing together of Christians of all denominations in fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s prayer “that they all may be one,” 
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Mr. H. N. Lathrop, a trustee of the World’s Union, though able 
to stay only one day, impressed his big personality on the assembly 
at the meeting on Saturday evening, over which he presided. It was 
his ringing voice that filled the auditorium as I entered, and he was 
saying with characteristic modesty, “I am only a business man from 
Boston.” Let us hope that his example of generous personal service 
will find many imitators among the business men of our great Indian 
Cities. 

The reports from Mr. Shaw, the secretary of the World’s Union, 
and Mr. Halliwell, secretary of the India Union, were admirable in 
every respect. Mr. Halliwell, speaking of “Agra, 1909,” as “a goal 
attained and a summit reached,” referred to the remarkable growth 
of the movement in India during the last two years. We have now 
1,339 societies, with 40,290 members; but success is only relative, and 
we must plan for an immediate extension campaign throughout the 
empire. He urged the appointment of twenty Indian secretaries to 
push the campaign. 

Mr. Shaw, who has great oratorical, gifts, a magnificent voice, and 
most compelling persuasiveness, the “adroit and irrepressible Mr. 
Shaw,” as one speaker called him, will never be forgotten. His spirit 
of rollicking good humor, mingled with a depth and earnestness of 
appeal that spoke home to every heart, fairly captured the Conven- 
tion, and roused it to a white heat of resolve. 

At one meeting he secured the $1,500 necessary to put the twenty 
Indian secretaries into the field, that “this Convention might do its 
part towards sending to every Indian boy and girl the knowledge of 
a Saviour”; and at another he obtained a further large sum for an 
Indian general secretary to be associated with Mr. Halliwell. There 
was keen competition for the honor of providing the twenty secreta- 
ries at an individual cost of 225 rupees. Several local unions secured 
one each, the Indian National Missionary Society getting another; 
individual members of the American delegation, amongst whom was 
a relative of Adoniram Judson, obtained several more; London secured 
its own; and Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal Church cap- 
tured the last. 

Mr. Shaw was at his best in this kind of work, seizing every op- 
portunity to make happy hits, and exhibiting a fund of ready tact and 
resourcefulness that kept his audience alive and interested long after 
the bugle for tiffin had sounded and repeated its unheeded call. 

The praise service, prepared and conducted by Mr. Mattison, with 
its motive the Master’s prayer for the unity of His church, proved 
very enjoyable. Mr. D. C. Cruden, secretary to the Bengal union, 
sang the tenor solo with great clearness and expression, breathing 
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the very spirit of the prayer. The plaintive refrain keeps ringing in 
my ears even now. 

On one of the afternoons Dr. Mansell organized bazaar-preaching 
at several points in the city, and this aroused much interest, being 
carried out by different bands of delegates under competent leaders. 

The presence of Mrs. Clark lent great interest to the proceedings, 
though she showed a disregard of the Indian sun which made some of 
us shiver, and was heard to lament, with justice, the absence of Jun- 
iors and Junior representation. In compensation, however, she in- 
sisted on being photographed with the half-dozen babies of the en- 
campment! 

To sum up, as a world assembly the Convention was strategically 
important out of all proportion to its size; and as an object-lesson, 
showing the growth of the Indian church and the unifying power of 
the cross to draw together East and West, it was by far the greatest 
and most potential gathering I have seen. And it is neither a light 
nor a little thing that it was brought about by ie spirit and progress 
of Christian Endeavor. 

We may well hope that the days of testing ae hesitation, so far 
as the movement in India is concerned, are over. We who have 
watched it from the beginning believe in it most deeply, and desire 
its indefinite expansion and intensive development in the working out 
of its purpose of service “for Christ and the church.” 


THE AGRA CONVENTION AS SHAW SAw IT. 


“Agra, 1909,” will go down in history as one of the 
epoch-making gatherings of Christians, and one of the 
most glorious of our Christian Endeavor Conventions. It 
was held in a heathen city, in the heart of the second largest 
foreign-mission field in the world. 

Its size made a profound impression upon the beholder. 
Crowds of people are no uncommon sight in India. But to 
see native Christians by the thousands from all parts of the 
vast Indian empire was an uncommon sight, and one that 
made a profound impression. 

India is being stirred by the same spirit that has trans- 
formed Japan and that is rapidly transforming China. The 
one thing that more than any other will prevent the realiza- 
tion of her dreams is the spirit of caste. Here was a stir- 
ring object-lesson, so large in numbers and enthusiastic in 
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spirit as to make a deep impression, even upon the Indian 
mind, showing that in the religion of Jesus Christ there are 
brotherhood and unity. 

Those thousands of native delegates returned to their 
homes in all parts of the Indian empire to be the leaven in 
the three measures of meal that shall leaven the whole 
lump. India is to play a large part in the history of the 
next century. But only as her people abolish caste and 
come to a realization of unity and brotherhood will she de- 
velop a national consciousness that will win for her her 
place among the great nations of the world. 

The motto over the entrance to the Convention grounds, 
“Christ for India, and India for Christ,” will, when it is 
realized, also mean, India for the world as a leader in the 
interpretation of the will of God for men. 

The quality of the Convention delegates made a deep im- 
pression. I had seen thousands of the natives in their dark- 
ness with a pathetic hopelessness written upon every fea- 
ture. They staggered along under their heavy burdens with 
a spirit of resignation that was almost sublime. But here 
were thousands of native Christians, mainly from the lower 
castes, whose faces were radiant with an inner joy and 
peace, and who bore silent testimony to the fact that the 
God of hope had revealed Himself to them, and that a great 
light had dispelled their darkness. It was an inspiration to 
go to the viceregal tent, where the exercises were carried on 
in Hindoostanee, and hear the jubilant songs of the thou- 
sands that packed the tent to overflowing, and to listen to 
their prayers and testimonies, although I could not under- 
stand a word. 

A similar tent was crowded with native Christians who 
could understand English, and with missionaries and dele- 
gates from other lands. Missionary workers representing 
all the evangelical denominations at work in India were 
there, and a finer body of men and women it would be diffi- 
cult to find in any land. In personality, in character, in in- 
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tellectual and spiritual power, they were the peers of any 
company gathered in the interest of any cause. 

The setting of the Convention was calculated to impress 
the onlooker deeply. It would be manifestly impossible for 
the Christians in such a city as Agra to entertain a conven- 
tion of such magnitude. But the Government, appreciating 
the wholesome influence of Christianity in the interest of 
good order and good government, gave the use of the vice- 
regal tents and the encampment equipment, and a section 
of beautiful MacDonald Park was transformed into a veri- 
table ‘“‘white city,” the most extensive that we have ever had 
at any of our Conventions. Here the thousands of native 
delegates were lodged, as well as many of the missionaries 
and other delegates. 

Everything was conducted with military precision and 
order, and the whole arrangement not only reflected great 
credit upon President Herbert Anderson and General Sec- 
retary Herbert Halliwell and their able associates, but it 
also impressed one with a sense of the strength and vitality 
of the movement that could conduct such an enterprise. 

There were but seven or eight thousand Protestant 
Christians in the whole Agra district, and but four churches 
in the city; and yet, thanks to the co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, every provision for the large simultaneous meet- 
ings was made, and comfortable accommodations were pro- 
vided for all the delegates. 

The attendance greatly exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and averaged between three and four thousand 
each day, with overflowing tents at every session. 

The speakers would have done honor to any programme. 
They included such men as the Bishop of Lahore, who made 
a most impressive appeal for unity and for the fullest rec- 
ognition and appreciation of our Indian brethren, the 
Bishop of Lucknow, Bishop Warne of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the most eminent native leaders and mis- 
sionaries of the denominations at work in India. 
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The most responsive notes that were struck throughout 
the Convention—and directly or indirectly they were 
sounded by nearly every speaker—were unity in the faith, 
no new caste lines in religion for sectarian purposes, and 
the redemption of India by the Indians, with their own in- 
terpretation of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The 
day has passed.when an Indian must masquerade as an An- 
glo-Saxon in order to be a Christian. Not the style of cloth- 
ing worn, but the character of the individual, is the test of 
discipleship. 

One of the delightful features of the Convention, and 
one that gave color and character to it, was the presence of 
the delegates from the different tribes and nations in their 
own characteristic costumes. One of the most popular dele- 
gations was the large company from Burma. The beautiful 
girls with their brilliant costumes, the manly young men, as 
sturdy and intelligent a crowd as I have ever seen in any 
convention, stirred the enthusiasm of the Convention by 
their jubilant songs and earnest testimony. The Baptists 
may well be proud of the fruit of their work in this impor- 
tant field. Christian Endeavor is growing there rapidly. 

The half-dozen delegates from Tibet, the Forbidden 
Land, aroused much interest. But space will not admit of 
mention of all the interesting delegations, for all were in- 
teresting. 

I wish all contributors to the Agra delegates’ fund could 
have seen the host of village Endeavorers who were present 
because of their generous help. They had a separate en- 
campment, and were a good-sized village in themselves. I 
went over to see them, and had “the time of my life.” 
I helped cook their roti (bread), with what success I will 
leave others to tell. I played in their drum-corps, and— 
“tell it not in Gath’—I danced with one of their young men 
at one of their exhibitions. 

Only eternity will reveal what the Agra Convention 
meant to that noble company of India’s burden-bearers. 
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The generosity of the Indians was most impressive. 
When General Secretary Halliwell gave us the astonishing 
information that in the past two years more than five hun- 
dred societies had been organized, and that India should be 
credited with 1,339 societies instead of 800, as we in Amer- 
ica had the figures, we felt like crying, “Hallelujah, Halli- 
well!” But when he followed it up by suggesting that India 
ought to have twenty provincial secretaries to spread the 
knowledge of Christian Endeavor among her three hundred 
million people, and an associate secretary at the central of- 
fice, he took our breath away. 

One pessimistic individual, who must have eaten the 
“roti” that I cooked, was overheard to say, “India can’t 
raise money enough for one secretary.” 

I wish my readers had been present at the two sessions 
when the matter was presented, and they would have seen 
a “hilarious” offering that would have rejoiced the heart of 
St. Paul. 

The American delegates started the thing, and pledged 
more than 2,500 rupees, taking six of the twenty secretaries 
at seventy-five dollars each, and a generous share in the of- 
fice secretary. 

But it was the enthusiastic and generous gifts of the In- 
dians that astonished their friends. The enthusiasm 
reached a climax, and called forth three cheers and a tiger, 
when Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave seventy-five dollars for the support of one of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor secretaries, thus showing his personal inter- 
est in this fine work. If the spirit of the missionary bishops 
prevailed, the union of the Epworth League and Christian 
Endeavor would soon be an accomplished fact. 

Nearly ten thousand rupees was given in these offerings, 
and Christian Endeavor in India faced the future with a 
spirit of devotion and enthusiasm on the part of both mis- 
sionaries and Endeavorers that was a prophecy of still 
greater conquests. 
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One of Shaw’s cherished memories is of standing with 
William Carey the third, a veteran missionary in India, 
with hands clasped before that great throng in that ancient 
city in the heart of the great heathen nation having the sec- 
ond largest population in the world, pledging united efforts 
to bring to the young people of heathendom the blessings of 
the Christian faith and the training of Christian Endeavor. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
INDIA.—CHINA.—J APAN.—MEXxICco. 


N connection with the propagation of the Christian En- 

deavor idea it was Shaw’s privilege to cover a large part 
of the globe. He has spoken in every large city and many of 
the smaller ones in every State and Territory of the United 
States, in Canada and Mexico. He has made two trips to 
Great Britain, and one journey around the world, when he 
visited Italy, Egypt, India, Burma, China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and Hawaii. These journeys gave Shaw a 
world vision, and were an important element in his educa- 
tion and evolution, as the following impressions, recorded 
at the time, indicate. 


INDIA, THE MYSTERIOUS AND MARVELLOUS. 


Practically every writer on India sooner or later refers 
to the air of mystery that pervades this great empire of the 
East, and every chapter of every book on the country deals 
with its marvels. But the difficulty comes when you try to 
define this mysterious condition. 

It is as elusive as the atmosphere; you feel it, but cannot 
grasp it. There is a ghostly element about it. There are 
times when one feels decidedly “spooky.” The veil between 
this world and the next seems thinner in India than in any 
other land. 

No wonder the occult sciences find fruitful soil here, and 
flourish; for the nation as a whole seems to dwell on the 
edge of the psychic world. 

The Indians are a silent people. By contrast, China is 
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deafening. In China everybody talks at once, and three 
Canton coolies can rival the tower of Babel as they discuss 
the rate to be paid for their services or the quality of the 
coin tendered in payment. But in India the voice is low, the 
speech and manner deferential, always gentle, often almost 
cringing. 

In China there is the clatter of the loose shoes or slippers 
on the pavements; in India, the silent tread of the bare feet 
in the dusty streets. People pass you on the street like 
dusky shadows. You think you are alone in the privacy of 
your room at the hotel. You hear a slight cough, and look 
around; and there, like an accusing conscience, stands a mo- 
tionless figure in bronze awaiting your orders. 

This air of mystery is deepened by the atmosphere. The 
blinding, shimmering heat of the day is shut out almost in- 
stantly, when the sun goes down, by the soft shadows of the 
night. The impression is still further deepened by the ap- 
pearance of age that everything wears. The hovels of the 
poor and the palaces of the rich, the temples and mosques, 
the land itself and the people, all look aged and ancient. 

The mind of the visitor is almost dazed by the striking 
contrasts seen on every side. India is a land of the highest 
mountains, which rear their snow-clad summits above the 
clouds, as if, in the language of Senator Taylor of Tennes- 
see, ‘they were trying to tickle the toes of the angels,” and 
it is also the land of boundless plains that stretch away to 
the horizon, a rolling waste of sand like the limitless sea. 

A thousand inches of rainfall in one place, and not a 
thousandth part of an inch in another, makes India’s rivers 
the wettest of the wet and the dryest of the dry. Of some of 
them it can be aptly said, “It is wonderful how much water 
adds to the appearance of a river.” 

Marble temples and tombs, symphonies in stone, palaces 
of red sandstone, massive and beautiful memorials of the 
dead, stand side by side with crumbling mud hovels, the 
abodes of the living. 
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Jewelled temples look down upon dusty wayside shrines. 

Brilliant costumes cover colorless lives. 

Luxurious ease mocks ceaseless toil. 

Lofty philosophy and deep spirituality are linked with 
the grossest sensuality. Cattle are deified, and children are 
neglected. 

Hungry stomachs and hands outstretched for alms are 
but symbols of a deeper hunger of the heart that looks out 
of pathetic eyes in a mute appeal for help that spreads a 
brooding melancholy over all the people. This is never 
more marked than when seen in contrast with the joyous 
look on the faces of those who have had a vision of the God 
of hope and upon whose lives the Sun of Righteousness has 
risen with healing in His wings. 

The religion of the Hindoo ends in lack of desire, and 
most of the people look as if they had already attained that 
end. The Hindoo’s heaven is the merging of his personality 
in that of the Eternal Spirit, and he seems to have already 
merged himself into the great mass of humanity that peo- 
ples India. Burdened by a sense of their sins, terrified by 
their gods, chained by their system of caste, which is 
grounded in their religion, they have no comfort and peace 
in the present and no inspiring hope in the future. 

Laughter is almost unknown except in the case of chil- 
dren; and even then it is not-common, and seldom develops 
beyond a pathetic smile. 

Ambition finds no place in the life of the Hindoo. In 
the station wherein he was born, there must he die. To get 
food enough to satisfy his daily needs, and the scant clothing 
for his body, is the burden of his desire and the goal of his 
ambition. 

The mystery of India is the mystery that must surround 
a life when God, the creator and preserver of life, is ruled 
out of His universe, and the worship of the creatures is sub- 
stituted for the worship of the Creator. 

But if India is characterized by the mysterious, she is 
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equally noted for the marvellous. The country itself with 
its teeming millions is the greatest marvel of all. With an 
area smaller than that of the United States, it has a popula- 
tion estimated as more than three times as large. The den- 
sity of the population is nearly twice that of France. The 
soil supplies the means of livelihood for practically the 
whole of this great host. Manufacturing is negligible. 

Although millions of pounds have been expended in irri- 
gation systems, the vast proportion of the land is still cul- 
tivated by the methods followed when the wise men from 
the East sought the Saviour that they might offer Him their 
gifts and worship Him. The patient bullock tramps his end- 
less round, lifting the life-giving water from the old well 
and pouring it out on the thirsty land. The farmer 
scratches the ground with his plough made from a crooked 
stick, and the grain is threshed by hand or trodden out by 
the oxen as in the days of Gideon. Women sit by the way- 
side grinding corn, and life to-day is as primitive as in the 
days of Akbar the Great. 

To be sure, the railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone 
have come; but these only emphasize the conditions that so 
generally prevail. 

The greatest marvel of India to-day is her existence; 
and the question that comes to one over and over again is, 
For what, and why? 

Another marvel is how through all these years a little 
handful of Englishmen have been able to hold and mould 
the destinies of three hundred millions of people. That 
they have is a fact of history, and that on the whole their 
rule has been a beneficent one is generally conceded. But 
how long the Anglo-Saxon is to arrogate to himself the right 
to control the Oriental is a question. There are those who 
believe that the East has its own contribution to make to 
the history of mankind, and that democracy, which is an 
echo of Christianity, will yet find a place in this ancient em- 
pire of the East. 
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In my journey through India the people and problems of 
to-day interested me far more than the monuments that 
have come down from ancient times. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that India with her deeply religious consciousness, 
her habits of contemplation, her spirit of gentleness and 
non-resistance, will yet make a great and valuable contri- 
bution to the materialistic, active, and aggressive West. 

I have seen the Taj Mahal at Agra, the exquisite embodi- 
ment of the love of a man for a woman, that seems alive in 
every light and shadow of its perfect lines and pure and 
radiant beauty. 

I have stood in the shadow of the Kutab Minar in old 
Delhi, the most impressive column that I have ever seen, 
and the peer of the Taj in the perfection of its proportions 
and the impression that it makes upon the beholder. It 
ought to be reproduced in every land for the satisfaction it 
will give to those who love beauty and strength. 

Tombs of mother-of-pearl, temples of purest marble, 
mosques and minarets of red sandstone, and palaces gor- 
geous in gold and silver and precious stones, are so common 
that after a few days one almost loses the power of appre- 
ciation. 

But a visit to the crowded bazaars with their myriads of 
people restored one’s interest, and emphasized again the 
fact that the fascination of India is her people, and that the 
greatest mystery is what the next decade will reveal regard- 
ing her destiny. 


CHINA, THE INTERESTING AND VOCIFEROUS. 


A human ant-hill is the city of Canton, China, with its 
uncounted millions, variously estimated at from two and a 
half to four, of yellow human ants burrowing in its narrow 
streets. In India the multitudes meditate, but in China they 
vociferate. Canton’s boulevards, which are few and far be- 
tween, are ten feet wide; its grand avenues, seven feet 
wide; while its streets range from three to six feet. 
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Screens of matting and projecting balconies shut out the 
sunlight, and leave the streets in a state of perpetual twi- 
light. Throngs of dark-skinned, almond-eyed, sober, and 
sinister-looking Celestials hurry past. The foreigner is still 
an object of curiosity in Canton, and liable to be treated 
with suspicion. 

The houses are, as a rule, one or two rooms deep, and in 
the business section the front room is the store or shop, with 
the entire front open upon the street. Quaint and curious 
signs abound, which add to the picturesqueness, but still 
further crowd the narrow streets. 

The workmen are busy at their trades, the merchants 
selling their goods, and the housekeepers preparing meals. 

The air is heavy with the odors of burning joss-sticks 
stuck in the walls to keep off the evil spirits, and fragrant 
(?) with the smell of burning opium, sandalwood, boiling 
cabbage, onions, garlic, fried fish, and other food that is be- 
ing cooked in the open kitchens, and all this sweetened and 
scented by the sewage that trickles down the open gutter. 

It is not so bad, however, as it might be, since, in order 
to keep alive the millions on millions in that mighty empire, 
the conservation of natural resources has become almost a 
fine art; and most of the waste of the great city is gathered 
up at night by scavengers and put back upon the land that 
in turn feeds the multitudes. 

There are no horses in Canton; neither is provision 
made for street-cars, automobiles, or flying-machines. Men 
and women are the beasts of burden, and the bamboo pole, 
with baskets at either end, is the common carrier. The 
sedan-chair is the vehicle of transportation for those that 
can afford it, and “shank’s mare” for the poor. 

The coolies that bear the chairs seem to be gifted with a 
sixth sense that enables them to thread their way through 
the narrow, crowded streets with scarcely ever a collision, 
and to turn the sharp corners in a way that is marvellous to 
the passenger as he holds his breath in momentary dread. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LEADERS AT THE JAPANESE CONVENTION, 1913 
President Osada, centre of front row. Dr. Pettee and Secretary 
Sawaya on the left. 
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SHAW WITH A GROUP OF MEXICAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LEADERS IN 
MEXICO CITY. 
In the group are President Wallace, Rev. Mr. Brewer, and Rev. 
Sr. Barocio; and on Shaw’s right is Rev. Sr. Morales, called 
“the Moody of Mexico,’ a preacher of rare eloquence and power, 


DELEGATES TO THE MEXICAN NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION, 1919. 
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The most interesting thing about Canton is just Canton 
itself, its myriads of ‘people about their daily tasks, the 
sights, sounds, and smells of the great city. 

But, as you cannot see the whole, perhaps you will be in- 
terested in a few snap-shots of some of the interesting 
sights. The ivory-carvers and workers in precious jade 
would doubtless interest many, as was the case with our ex- 
cursion party, many of whom exchanged their good, hard 
cash for bone and celluloid and for green glass and Aus- 
tralian imitation jade. The fashioning of kingfisher-feather 
jewelry is one of the unique industries of Canton. This 
jewelry is made of the finest selected feathers, cemented on 
gold or silver filigree-work in the form of birds or animals 
or flowers. It is so fine that to the naked eye it looks like 
choice enamel, or fine cloisonne-work, and it ruins the eyes 
of the workman in a very few years. It is largely used for 
wedding-ornaments. 

The eating-habits of a people, and the restaurants, are of 
unfailing interest, and Canton can beat most of the other 
cities to a “frazzle” in this line. Here everything is eaten, 
nothing being allowed to go to waste. Instead of Thomp- 
son’s, Child’s, Dennett’s, the Baltimore Lunch, or Delmon- 
ico’s, you can take your choice of restaurants where rats 
provide the piece de resistance, or where cats or dogs or 
horse-meat plead for a chance to tickle your palate and ap- 
pease your hunger. 

Black-dog meat is supposed to be a sure preventive of 
baldness, which perhaps accounts for the fact that so few 
Chinamen are bald except as they are made so by the aid of 
the barber. In the past I have laid my own serious condi- 
tion in this respect to heredity, but evidently it is due to lack 
of proper diet. 

The edible bird’s nest, about which we hear so much, is 
really not so bad when the feathers are removed. It is in 
reality a very fine gelatine, a delicious luxury to the Chinese. 
The island of Borneo contributes largely of this delicacy. 
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There are worse things eaten than sharks’ fins, and cer- 
tainly if eggs are ever going to be good they ought to be 
good after being buried in the ground for six years. The 
rice, which is the staple article of food, is good; but it would 
taste better if one were not in constant dread of the worms 
with which it is infested, due to the system of fertilizing 
the growing crops. I used to think that rice was sown 
broadcast upon the water that covers the rice-fields, but I 
found out that it has to be laboriously transplanted stalk by 
stalk, by hand, while the planter stands ankle-deep in water. 

Among the picturesque sights of Canton is the Temple 
of Five Hundred Genii, founded 500 A. D., which contains 
five hundred life-size images of disciples of Buddha. The 
Italian traveller, Marco Polo, occupies a conspicuous place. 

The famous five-storied pagoda is the oldest and one of 
the finest in the city. It is nine stories high, and was built 
sixteen hundred years ago. 

Every department and district throughout the empire 
must have a temple of Confucius, in which are shrines con- 
taining an idol representing the great philosopher. On the 
first and the fifteenth of each month, which days take the 
place of our weekly Sabbath, civil and military officers 
gather in these temples, and worship with great reverence 
at these shrines. 

The Halls of Ancestral Tablets are places of great in- 
terest. If China’s reverence for the dead and the past could 
only be transferred to the living and the present, her future 
prosperity would be assured. 

The treatment of criminals in China is most barbarous 
and inhuman. Trial for crime is really a system of torture. 
Confession is forced by driving bamboo splints up under the 
finger-nails to the first joint, and, if that does not produce 
results, to the second and third. The accused are made to 
kneel on red-hot chains, and are suspended by the thumbs 
or the great toes. They are strangled to death by being 
placed in cages with their heads through holes in a board 
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on which rest their chins. Seven flat stones are placed un- 
der their feet, and each day a stone is removed, until at last 
strangulation ends their misery. 

They are also starved to death by being placed in such 
cages, with steaming-hot bowls of food a few inches from 
their mouths; but never a drop of water or taste of food is 
given to them. 

Death by decapitation, the common method, is pleasure 
compared to this exquisite torture. Almost any day the vis- 
itor, if he enjoys such grewsome sights, can go to the field 
of execution and see men beheaded, an old man receiving 
twenty cents for each head he cuts off. . 

Canton has a city within a city in the five hundred thou- 
sand persons who live all the time in the junks and house- 
boats on the Pearl] River and the canals that intersect the 
city. Here are to be found the river pirates, the most des- 
perate class of men in China. Our party walked softly as 
we passed to the Victoria Hotel, on the Shamien, by the nar- 
row lane between the scowling faces of the tens of thou- 
sands of these river-men. All our company drew a sigh of 
relief when they were safely seated in their sedan-chairs, 
with three coolies at the poles and four policemen guarding 
each party of twelve. 

After thus seeing my laundryman in his native lair I do 
not wonder that in America he is willing to work sixteen 
hours a day, and sleep under the counter. I intend to be 
kinder to him in the future, and give him a better chance to 
develop his manhood, that the influence of it may go back to 
the millions of his fellow countrymen, and help the mission- 
aries of the cross, who in so fearful conditions are winning 
marvellous victories for Christ. 

Two splendid Christian Endeavor rallies were held in 
Hongkong and Canton, with crowded churches. After one 
of the meetings an aged Chinaman came up to Shaw, and 
said, “I like you, Mr. Saw; you speak strong,” which Shaw 
thinks one of the finest compliments he ever received. 
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Big LITTLE JAPAN. 

That Japan is too big for its little islands is the first im- 
pression that is made upon the observant traveller. This is 
a fact that must constantly be kept in mind when consider- 
ing Japan’s national policy. She must find room for her 
big, her overflowing population. Big families are the rule 
in Japan, the average being five members for each house- 
hold. 

America is not the natural outlet for Japan, and I be- 
lieve that the imperial government is sincere in its desire 
to limit immigration to the United States, and divert it to 
Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. These latter fields pro- 
vide a natural outlet where the Japanese can retain their 
national and racial characteristics as they cannot in Amer- 
ica. 

Their destiny is to be worked out in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, not in the western. Their problems are the prob- 
lems of Asia, not of America. 

What the nations of the West may attempt to decide re- 
specting Japan’s relation to Korea and Manchuria, I do not 
know; but I am convinced that the dream in the heart of the 
Japanese is that some day, and that day not far distant, 
Mukden is to be the capital of Japan, and the continent of 
Asia the field for her expansion. 

For political or trade reasons the great nations of the 
West may object to this; but so long as Germany seeks for 
new colonies in other lands, and England holds South Africa 
and India, and our own country controls the Philippine 
Islands, their protests seem inconsistent, to say the least, 
and are largely shorn of their power. 

It is generally conceded in the East that the influence of 
the United States in China and Japan has decreased since 
the occupation of the Philippines. Before that event we 
were considered a disinterested friend; now we rank as an 
interested party whose ambitions and policies must be 
watched as closely as those of other nations. 
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I was in Japan at the time when Secretary of State Knox 
proposed to the nations the neutralization of the Manchu- 
rian railroads. This was generally accepted in Japan as an 
effort to circumscribe her influence in Manchuria, or at 
least to make her show her hand. The first and the popular 
reply to this suggestion was, “‘Will the other nations consent 
to the neutralization of the railroads that they control in 
other parts of China?” 

I am not surprised that Japan declined the proposi- 
tion; for big Japan must grow bigger, not on her islands,— 
that is impossible,—but on the mainland. 

Little Japan is big in achievements. Fifty years have 
seen her advance from one of the hermit nations, with no 
standing or influence, to a place in the front rank of the 
world powers; her grotesque soldiers, with bow and spear, 
and clad in tin-plate armor, have become second only to the 
German army in numbers and efficiency ; her wooden junks 
have been transformed into mighty battle-ships, the equal 
of any in the world; her industrial and commercial develop- 
ment is one of the wonders of the last quarter of a century, 
while her advancement in education and Christian civiliza- 
tion is the marvel of the ages. : 

There is no waste land or waste power in Japan. Every 
foot of tillable land on plains or mountain slope must yield 
its harvest, and every back must bear its own burden. Men, 
women, and children contribute their quota to the working, 
producing force of the empire. 

No machinery has yet been invented that can coal a 
steamer so cheaply and expeditiously as the women of Naga- 
saki, whose work is one of the interesting sights of the 
country. 

Japan is big in her educational system, from common 
schools to the universities, the latter being among the 
largest in the world. She is eager to avail herself of the ex- 
perience of other nations and to appropriate the best. And 
if, perchance, she makes the mistake of thinking that the 
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latest is the best, she will soon see her error and adopt the 
principles and methods that have stood the test of time. 

The weakness in the character of big little Japan is 
superficiality. Appearance counts for more than solid 
worth. Japan is more interested in the form and color than 
in the wearing-quality of the thing. 

Hers is the artistic temperament. This is seen in the 
arrangement and adornment of the home, in the prepara- 
tion and serving of the food, in the native dress of the peo- 
ple, and in their appreciation of the beautiful in nature and 
art. The Japanese in their own costumes are things of 
beauty and a joy forever, but in our inartistic American 
dress they give one a pain. 

Their work is not done on honor. I was warned by a 
Japanese friend not to buy a Japanese trunk, but was com- 
pelled to disregard the warning, as I could get no other kind. 
The result was that I had a trunk without handles when it 
was landed on the steamer. The handles would not bear the 
weight of the empty trunk. Glue takes the place of dove- 
tailing and screws. Drawn-work is clipped and stitched in- 
stead of being drawn. Where the Chinese put ten stitches 
in their embroidery, the Japanese put five, producing the 
same effect, but not the same durability. These are but ex- 
amples of a common fault. 

The Japanese are big in national loyalty and in pas- 
sionate devotion to their emperor. The eagerly desired goal 
of the soldier is death‘in the emperor’s service. The assas- 
sination of Prince Ito in Korea caused scarcely a ripple in 
Japan. Instead of hot indignation I heard expressions of 
pity for the assassin, that he failed to recognize in Ito the 
best friend of his country, while Ito was envied the privilege 
of dying on foreign soil for Japan. When one grasps these 
national characteristics, he can better understand the 
dauntless courage and marvellous achievements of these 
wonderful little brown men of the East. 

The big cities of little Japan are an unfailing source of | 
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MANCHURIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 
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interest to the visitor. Wherever there is a level space be- 
tween the mountains for a city, there one has been planted. 
The streets are narrow, as land is too precious to be wasted 
in wide streets in Japan. But they met the needs of the 
past when the dainty little rickshaw with a man between the 
shafts furnished the means for passenger transportation, 
and the freight traffic was borne on the backs of men and 
women, as is largely the case at the present time. 

But in the larger cities like Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, and 
Yokohama the clang of the electric-car gong and the honk- 
honk of the automobile are heard, while through the coun- 
try the screech of the locomotive whistle proclaims the be- 
ginning of the end of quaint, beautiful, courteous Japan. 
Even now in these larger cities one can see how the modern 
methods of travel are destroying the old customs, and the 
traveller must get out of the tourist track really to see 
Japan. 

Politeness, genuine and unaffected, is characteristic of 
all the people; but it has none of the servile quality as be- 
tween master and servant which is so common in India. 
The service in a Japanese hotel is ideal, and the guest has 
the feeling that he is received as one of the family. My ex- 
periences in these hotels were among the most interesting 
of my trip. 

The glimpses I got of the home life of the Japanese were 
most delightful. The simplicity and beauty of the furnish- 
ings, the behavior of the children, and the gracious courtesy 
and generous hospitality of the parents made a deep and 
lasting impression. 

But perhaps the biggest impression made upon me by 
the Japanese was the religious impression received in the 
Christian Endeavor rallies held in six of the largest cities. 
The size of the audiences, crowding the largest churches, 
was impressive; but the character and quality were still 
more impressive. Four-fifths on the average were men, and 
almost exclusively young men. More than in any other mis- 
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sionary land the churches are in charge of native pastors, 
and the work is carried on by the native converts. 

This condition, of course, has its difficulties. Mistakes 
willbe made. But no mistake made by the native Christians 
in developing a self-sustaining church will be so bad as the 
mistake of keeping them as children under the direction of 
foreigners. The foreign missionary is absolutely necessary 
at the beginning, and will long be needed to advise and as- 
sist the native leaders; but the only hope for the ultimate 
evangelization of these nations is through their own people. 

And right here is where the Society of Christian En- 
deavor is peculiarly helpful. Its emphasis upon personal 
responsibility , its practical training, its development of 
initiative, its fellowship in service, all tend to develop the 
kind of church that has faith and that has the ability to 
propagate it. 

And Japan is big also in possibilities. Lying off the 
coast of Asia as England lies off the coast of Europe, she 
holds a strategic position. Her harbors are well-nigh im- 
pregnable, and her interior is almost inaccessible to a large 
army because of the contour of the land. The life of the 
people is so simple and primitive that they could live off the 
land without difficulty and stand a blockade indefinitely. 

There is room for a big development industrially; and 
China, the largest market in the world, is at her door. 

But what Japan needs is a sobering sense of her respon- 
sibilities, a knowledge of her limitations, and the develop- 
ment of the spirit of peace and good will to at least a parity 
with that of war and conquest; and in this connection the 
organization of peace societies by the most influential citi- 
zens of Kyoto and Tokyo, which welcomed us most cordially, 
is a very hopeful sign. 


MEXxICco, THE LAND OF MYSTERY. 


Like the feelings of one in a dream was the sensation of 
at least one traveller during his altogether too brief visit to _ 
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the land of the Toltecs and the Aztecs, the mysterious land 
of the Montezumas. 

Its past is full of romance and mystery. From the days 
of Cortes to the reign of Maximilian it was exploited by the 
rulers of the Old World because of the fabulous wealth of 
its mines of silver and other precious metals. 

Its original inhabitants are supposed to have been of 
Asiatic origin. To-day its civilization and customs seem to 
be a blend of American, European, and Asiatic. 

The. first and most distinct impression made upon the 
traveller is that he is in the atmosphere of Palestine. The 
solitary houses on the vast desert plain that stretches for a 
thousand miles from Texas to Mexico City; the narrow, 
irregular streets and one-story houses of the little towns; 
the picturesque old churches; the dark-skinned men and 
women with their bright blankets or rebozos flung grace- 
fully over their shoulders; their noiseless step as barefooted 
or in sandals they glide along; the patient little donkeys, the 
burden-bearers of Mexico; the omnipresent and persistent 
beggars at every station; and last, but not least, when I was 
there, the full moon flooding the landscape with its silvery 
light, and touching everything with a kind of unearthly 
beauty that faded away into the dim gray depths of the des- 
ert and the dark shadows of the distant mountains, all re- 
mind the Christian visitor of the Holy Land, 

When you come to the boundary line, you have the de- 
lightful sensation of suddenly increased wealth as you 
change your United States money into Mexican, receiving 
two dollars for one. This feeling is short-lived, however, as 
you find when you come to the next meal-station that the 
price of everything has doubled, and sometimes more than 
doubled. 

In reading or writing about Mexico one must remember 
that there are Mexico and Mexico and Mexico. There is the 
Mexico of the north, hot, desert, mountainous, where, in 
some of the cities like San Luis Potosi, they put a sign on 
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the street-cars announcing the fact that there is water in 
the river, so that the people can go out to see so unusual and 
interesting a sight. And then there is the Mexico of the 
south, a land of fruit and flowers and luxuriant tropical 
vegetation. 

Then there is the City of Mexico, on its beautiful table- 
land at an altitude of 7,500 feet, almost surrounded by 
mountains crowned with eternal snows, and towering to a 
height of ten thousand feet above the city, which enjoys the 
most beautiful and delightful climate in the world. 

Mexico City is a charming mixture of the old and the 
new, one of the most fascinating cities I have ever visited. 
Here are some of the finest examples of old Mexican archi- 
tecture in homes and churches and public buildings, and 
alongside of them modern buildings that in beauty and de- 
sign and artistic finish are the equals of any building in any 
city in the world. 

Among the special places of interest to every visitor to 
Mexico is the great cathedral, Mexico’s St. Peter’s, founded 
in 1524 and more than one hundred years in building at a 
cost of more than three million dollars. 

The National Museum contains one of the greatest col- 
lections of antiquities in the world, covering not only the 
days of Maximilian and Montezuma, but also the times of 
the Aztecs, the latter collection including the famous calen- 
dar stone from the old temple, on which the blood from 
more than a million human hearts has been poured. 

The Art Museum, the School of Mines, the Castle of 
Chapultepec (the residence of the president), and the beau- 
tiful park surrounding it are all full of interest. 

The Mexican in the country lives in his adobe house of 
one or at the most two rooms, without windows,—to escape 
taxation, perhaps, as houses are taxed according to the num- 
ber of doors and windows they contain,—with very little 
furniture and not sufficient clothing to make a wardrobe 
necessary. 
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There are always room and welcome, however, for the 
guests, who lie down to sleep on the mats spread upon the 
floor, with all the family as bedfellows, not to mention other 
occupants which, though unseen, soon make their presence 
felt. 

The cooking is usually done out-of-doors or on little fires 
of charcoal; and the food is largely in the form of stews 
that are fearfully and wonderfully made, fruit and vege- 
tables and meat entering into their composition. 

The bread is made in the form of flat cakes. Knives 
and forks and spoons are at a premium, broken pieces of 
bread serving in lieu thereof, which the people use as dex- 
terously as the Chinese use their chop-sticks. 

The household drink from a common glass or bowl. 
Water is a scarce article, and it is difficult for the natives 
to understand why one should wash every day. It seems 
like a waste of time and good water. They wash “manana” 
(to-morrow), and to-morrow with many is John the Baptist 
Day, celebrated once a year. 

Their clothing is varied and picturesque, ranging with 
the men from the tight trousers that look as if their owner 
must have put them on with a shoe-horn and for “keeps,” 
to the more ample patterns, often beautifully embroidered. 

The hat is the article of Mexican male attire. One hun- 
dred dollars is not an unusual price to pay for one of the ex- 
pensive embroidered variety. In size it far outclasses the 
“Merry Widow,” and for picturesqueness it is unique among 
hats. 

The balance in the matter of hats is maintained by the 
ladies’ dispensing with them altogether, and wearing the 
graceful rebozo, or scarf, instead. 

I recognize my limitations when I attempt to describe 
the costume of the ladies, so will content myself by saying 
that it is sometimes gorgeous, often picturesque, and always 
interesting. 

In the cities the Mexican’s house is indeed his castle. 
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Built right up to the street or sidewalk line, usually plain 
and severe in outline, with heavy doors and iron-grated win- 
dows, it looks to the passer-by more like a prison than a 
home. But once inside the doors, all is changed. Through 
the broad hall you catch a glimpse of the beautiful patio, or 
inner court, with its trees, shrubs, flowers, and fountain, 
around which the house is built. Here is where the family 
live, and it is typical of the reserve and seclusion of Mexican 
family life. 

To-day as in the old days you can see enacted on any 
pleasant evening the modern edition of the old, old story, 
when the stately senor stands upon the sidewalk and talks 
“sweet nothings” to the beautiful senorita on the balcony 
or behind the iron bars of the window. It is an old saying 
that “love laughs at locksmiths,” and it is my impression 
that a lover designed the window-gratings, for the bars are 
certainly far enough apart for all practical purposes. A 
Mexican love-affair is pretty well along before the young 
man is admitted into the sacred enclosure called home, and 
even then the courting must be carried on in the presence of 
the young lady’s parents. All this seclusion and repression 
has only served to rally nature to the aid of the young 
ladies; and here, as nowhere else in the world, do they know 
how with eyes and fan to express the deepest longings and 
tenderest sentiments of the heart. 

The Mexicans are naturally quick and graceful in their 
movements, eloquent in speech and gesture, and warm- 
hearted and hospitable to the stranger within their gates. 

There is practically no large middle class in Mexico such 
as we have in the States. There are the people of wealth at 
the top and the poor “‘peons” at the bottom. This condition 
will of course change as the country is developed, and the 
great haciendas, or farms, are broken up into smaller hold- 
ings, and manufacturing is introduced on a larger scale. 

Politically Mexico is a republic; but the word “limited” 
should be written after it, as the franchise is exercised by 
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but a very small class. Perhaps in the present stage of her 
development this is best, in view of the large percentage of 
illiteracy among her population. 

If the sports of a people are any index to their character, 
then the Mexicans ought to be a bloodthirsty people; for the 
bull-ring and the cockpit are national institutions, and 
neither of them tends to the development of the finer feel- 
ings or of genuine manliness. And yet I must confess that 
I saw nothing in the ordinary conduct of the people that was 
particularly vicious. 

It seems a far cry from sports to religion; but, as I vis- 
ited their churches and cathedrals, and saw the gory pic- 
tures and images, I could see one reason why the bull-fight 
should not shock a native as it shocks a visitor. 

Although predominantly a Catholic country, Mexico en- 
joys religious liberty so far as the action of the government 
is concerned. Absolutely no official recognition is given to 
any form of religion. This does not mean, however, that 
there is an open field for Protestantism, free from persecu- 
tion. Away from the few centres where Protestantism is 
fairly strong, the convert from Catholicism has to endure 
hardness as a good soldier. It often means separation from 
his family, ostracism by his neighbors, and persecution 
that threatens life and limb. 

Mexican Catholicism, except where it has been modified 
by the touch of Protestantism, is of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century variety. 

I was in Mexico City on a feast-day. The cathedral was 
crowded with worshippers, largely women. With lighted 
candles in their hands they worked their way upon their 
knees from the entrance to the altar, a long and painful 
journey, it seemed to me. They muttered their prayers; 
and, as the candle burned down, their sins disappeared, un- 
til at last at the end of their pilgrimage they placed the last 
of the candle in the stand that was prepared to receive it. 

One must certainly not omit a visit to the shrine of “Our 
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Lady of Guadalupe,” with its healing spring and interesting 
old church, which contains the miraculous picture of the 
Virgin, said to have been painted without the aid of human 
hands, a thing which the sceptical might characterize as a 
great feat (feet) ; and, more interesting still, the thousands 
of pilgrims that throng the streets and crowd the church. 

The Bible is a tabooed book to the people. If found in 
the house by the priest, it is seized and destroyed. 

The church is losing its hold on the men more than upon 
the women. And right here is the bright light in what 
would otherwise be a dark picture. 

The Protestant work is reaching the men. In most of 
the Christian Endeavor rallies that I attended the men were 
in the majority, and in some, where the audience crowded 
the church or hall, three-fourths were men. 

It was inspiring to note the evident prosperity of the 
missions, the enthusiasm of the missionaries, the ability of 
the native pastors, and the devotion of the people. 

Christian Endeavor has a large place in all the mission- 
ary work, and is training under wise and sympathetic lead- 
ership the future self-sustaining and _ self-propagating 
churches of Mexico. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GLIMPSES OF FOREIGN FIELDS. 


INDIA.—CHINA.—J APAN.—GERMANY.—CROATIA.—BALKAN STATES.— 
HUNGARY.—RUSSIA.—TURKEY. — SYRIA. — SOUTH AMERICA. — BRA- 
ZIL.—MEXICO.—CANADA.—GREAT BRITAIN.—AUSTRALIA.—HGYPT.— 
AFRICA.—SoUTH SEA ISLANDS.—HAWAII. 


HE foreign work of Christian Endeavor has been almost 
wholly under the direction and control of Dr. Clark, 
who in his several journeys around the world and frequent 
trips to Europe has had unusual opportunities to meet the 
workers and inspect the fields. The record of this amazing 
development in Christian Endeavor is found in his four 
massive volumes, “Our Journey around the World,” “World- 
Wide Christian Endeavor,” ‘‘Christian Endeavor in All 
Lands,” and ‘““Memories of Many Men in Many Lands,” the 
latter an autobiography published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, December, 1922. 

This record of Shaw’s activities would, however, be in- 
complete without some reference to the men and women 
with whom he has been associated, and who have been 
pioneers in the extension of Christian Endeavor in other 
countries. First of all, recognition should be made of the 
co-operation of missionaries and native pastors who early 
saw in the Christian Endeavor movement the possibilities 
for training the young converts, and eagerly availed them- 
selves of the leadership of the Christian Endeavor secreta- 
ries. The need of secretaries to carry to foreign lands the 
message of Christian Endeavor was first voiced in the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference, in Portland, Maine, in 1883. 

In 1901 Rev. Franklin §. Hatch, president of the Massa- 
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chusetts Christian Endeavor Union and pioneer foreign 
field-secretary, left the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Monson, Massachusetts, for India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. For three years he labored faithfully and tactfully, 
and established the Society of Christian Endeavor through- 
out that great heathen empire. He was succeeded by an 
Englishman, Rev. Herbert Halliwell, who successfully con- 
tinued the work. Mr. Halliwell returned to England in 
1920, becoming secretary of the British Christian Endeavor 
Union. 

In no country have the missionaries of the different de- 
nominations been more loyal and helpful in the extension of 
Christian Endeavor than in India. Among the earlier 
friends of Christian Endeavor in that great empire were 
the famous Chamberlain family,—Jacob, L. B., and W. I.,— 
Rev. J. P. Jones, D. D., Rev. J. J. Banninga, Rev. S. V. Kar- 
markar, Rev. H. I. Marshall, Mr. Ah Syoo, Rev. Robert A. 
Hume, D. D., Rev. A. G. McGaw, Rev. Herbert Anderson, 
and Rev. William Carey. 

The work has been greatly helped by the native provin- 
cial secretaries speaking the vernaculars, many of these men 
having fields with a population of thirty million or more. 
For three hundred dollars a year such a native worker can 
be supported in India or China; and it has been a constant 
source of wonder to Shaw that more individuals and large 
Christian Endeavor unions have not grasped the opportu- 
nity to enlarge their field of investment and influence by 
adopting and supporting such workers, and so illustrating 
the Bible text, ‘“‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” 
The same conditions exist in Europe, where with the assist- 
ance the countries are themselves able to render three 
hundred dollars a year will support the field-work in France, 
Spain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Bosnia, 
Esthonia, Latvia, the Scandinavian countries, or the Balkan 
states. 

China was the third foreign country to receive Chris- 
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tian Endeavor, the first,society being formed in Foochow in 
1885 by Rev. George H. Hubbard. Miss Emily Hartwell, 
Rev. A. A. Fulton, D. D., Dr. Fitch, the president, and Ed- 
ward S. Little, the treasurer, of the United Society for 
China, were leaders of Christian Endeavor in the early days. 

Rev. George W. Hinman was the first secretary for 
China, and after two years of faithful service was succeeded 
in 1909 by Rev. and Mrs. Edgar E. Strother, who now for 
fourteen years with unexcelled devotion, ability, and self- 
sacrifice have scattered Christian Endeavor throughout the 
length and breadth of that land, the greatest mission field 
in the world. The influence of the Society has been felt in 
all China, and in every group of leaders in the reform move- 
ment men and women trained in Christian Endeavor have 
been prominent. 

General Feng, the Chinese Cromwell, distributes thou- 
sands of copies of the “Hints and Helps on the Chinese 
Christian Endeavor Prayer-Meeting Topics’ in Chinese 
among his Christian soldiers, who are taught the knee-drill 
as well as the manual of arms, and who, like Cromwell’s 
“Tronsides,” go into battle from their prayers, singing “‘On- 
ward, Christian soldiers.” He and his men are one of the 
mighty influences in the regeneration of China. 

It was in connection with a Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion that for the first time the Chinese magistrates gave the 
missionaries and speakers official recognition and prece- 
dence at a banquet tendered by the magistrates as a mark of 
honor to the convention, and publicly commended the work 
of Christian Endeavor among the Chinese. 

The martyr-roll of Christian Endeavor is written par- 
tially in Chinese characters. During the Boxer outbreak in 
1900 thousands of Endeavorers suffered the martyr’s death 
rather than deny their Christ, and many more are to-day 
enduring persecution and martyrdom for their faith. 
Twenty-seven of the forty-seven members of the society of 
Christian Endeavor in Dr. W. S. Ament’s mission in Peking, 
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China, received the martyr’s crown; and one lady mission- 
ary in charge of a large girls’ school said to Mrs. Strother, 
“Imagine my sorrow of heart when I came back at the end 
of the summer, and learned that every girl in my school had 
been killed by the Boxers, and was told that each was offered 
her freedom if she would only renounce Christ and worship 
idols.” 

In one Endeavor society near Peking fifty-three out of 
sixty-five members were murdered. The home of a Tientsin 
Endeavorer was burned because her father would not deny 
Christ. ‘Don’t cry,” she said; “we have a heavenly home.” 
Another Endeavorer, a girl, when summoned to die, put on 
her best robe, took her Bible, and said simply, “I am ready.” 
Still another, a man of fifty, a converted opium-eater, when 
called before the Boxers, appeared dressed in his finest gar- 
ments. They asked him, “Why did you put on your best 
clothes?” ‘Because I expect soon to appear in the palace of 
my King,” he replied. They cut off his head, and then tore 
out his heart to get at the secret of his courage. It is of 
such stuff as this that our Chinese Christian Endeavorers 
are made. 

Before going to China in 1888 Dr. Ament was president 
of the Ohio Christian Endeavor Union. In 1909 Shaw 
spent Christmas with Dr. A. A. Fulton in the Presbyterian 
mission, Canton. Dr. Fulton is a loyal friend of Christian 
Endeavor, and the originator of the plan of an extra two 
cents a week for foreign missions that added tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to the young people’s gifts. 

Rev. T. Sawaya, who was converted in a Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, and received his training in Chris- 
tian Endeavor, has been for many years the able, enthusias- 
tic, and indefatigable leader of Christian Endeavor in 
Japan. He has had for his associates many of the ablest 
and most brilliant native pastors, among whom should be 
named Rev. Tasuku Harada, ex-president of Doshisha Uni- 
versity, Rev. A. Miyaki, Rev. T. Makino, and Rev. Messrs. 
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Osada, Tamura, and Ishii. The co-operation of the mission- 
aries of all denominations has also been given. Rev. James 
H. Pettee, D. D., served for many years as treasurer, and 
Bishop M. C. Harris as president, of the Japanese Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

Rev. Frederick Blecher and his associate secretaries have 
done a magnificent work in the German empire, and even 
during the terrible World War the work continued, and the 
number of societies almost doubled. 

Professor Samuel Schumacher, of Agram, Croatia, has 
had remarkable success in the promotion of Christian En- 
deavor in Jugoslavia and the Balkan states. 

There are no more promising fields in the world than are 
presented in Hungary and the new republics; and even Rus- 
sia is reaching out her hands, and many of her leaders feel 
that she offers one of the greatest opportunities that has 
ever been presented to Christian Endeavor, an opportunity 
that for lack of funds cannot be seized at this time. 

Among the earliest friends of Christian Endeavor with 
whom Shaw was in closest touch by correspondence were 
Rev. Robert Bahtz, of the Russian Baltic Provinces; Pro- 
fessor A. Szabo, of Hungary; August Palm, of Sweden; Pas- 
tor H. B. Klaeboe, of Norway; Professor Emil Saxback, of 
Finland; and Rev. Victor Van der Beken, of France. 

Turkey was always a difficult field for Christian En- 
deavor because of the attitude of the government toward 
organizations of all kinds. No matter how innocent, they 
were suspected of treasonable designs against the govern- 
ment. The wearing of the Christian Endeavor badge was 
prohibited. In spite of all the opposition Christian En- 
deavor flourished in many places up to the time of the ter- 
rible massacres in connection with the World War, and a 
remnant still remains as seed for future growth. 

Christian Endeavor also flourished in Syria, where at 
one time there were nearly a score of societies in the Pres- 
byterian missions. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., of 
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Boston, the well-known preacher and author, received his 
first training in religious service and expression in one of 
these societies. 

Mr. Aziz Kassab was one of the early promoters of 
Christian Endeavor in Turkey, Asia Minor, and Palestine. 
Mr. Lex W. Kluttz of the American University, Beirut, 
Syria, is greatly interested in the extension of Christian 
Endeavor at the present time. 

In the opinion of Rev. S. Guy Inman, the leading reli- 
gious authority on Latin America, there is no religious or- 
ganization in the field more needed and better fitted to meet 
the problems of South America than Christian Endeavor. 
Brazil, where Mr. R. W. Fenn, a Presbyterian missionary, 
sowed the seed of Christian Endeavor many years ago, has 
a strong Christian Endeavor union, and is also the centre of 
the All-South-American movement, in which Mr. Eliezer 
dos Sanctos Saraiva is a conspicuous leader. 

Among the early friends of Christian Endeavor in 
Mexico were Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Eaton, Rev. S. Guy 
Inman, Mrs. C. S. Williams, Rev. John Howland, D. D., and 
many Mexican pastors. In spite of the revolutions of recent 
years the movement is growing, and has a strong national 
union under the leadership of Sr. Alfonso Pinera Gallardo, 
president, Mr. James H. Wray, general secretary, and Sr. 
Joaquin Mirabal Lausan, recording secretary. 

“Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” Shaw always feels like writing it, “Pay ye.” 

Canada has made a large contribution to the success of 
Christian Endeavor through the active and sympathetic 
co-operation of such leading workers as Hon. J. A. Macdon- 
ald, editor of The Toronto Globe; Rev. Frank J. Day, D. D., 
pastor of the Northern Congregational Church, Toronto; 
Canon J. B. Richardson, of London, Ontario; Rev. W. F. 
Wilson, D. D.; Rev. Alexander Gilray, D. D.; Rev. W. W. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY, GERMANY, 
Rey. Frederick Blecher, secretary of the German Christian En- 
deavor Union, behind the globe. 
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Andrews, Ph. D.; Rev.,W. H. Barraclough, D. D.; Rev. W. 
A. MacTaggart, Ph. D.; Mr. A. Russell Hewitson; and a 
host of others. 

Rev. William Patterson, D. D., was one of the earliest 
trustees and most influential friends of Christian Endeavor 
in Canada. He was pastor of Cooke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, and later of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia,—with which is connected the famous Sunday 
school of which the late Hon. John Wanamaker was for 
many years superintendent. He was also pastor of one of 
the leading Presbyterian churches in Belfast, Ireland, and 
is now back again in his old pastorate at Cooke’s Church. 
Wise in council and famous for his eloquence and sparkling 
wit, Dr. Patterson is a favorite speaker at the international 
Christian Endeavor gatherings. He is a delicious mixture 
of Irish temperament and brogue with Scotch training and 
religious convictions, sweetened by Canadian and American 
experiences ; a generous, whole-souled, affectionate man, 
whose personal friendship is one of Shaw’s precious posses- 
sions. 

Sir Herbert B. Ames, of Montreal, Quebec, financial sec- 
retary of the League of Nations, began his public work in 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. He was a member of 
the Convention Committee for ‘‘Montreal, ’93’’; and as a re- 
sult of the emphasis laid upon Christian citizenship at that 
Convention he gave himself whole-heartedly to civic better- 
ment, and became an outstanding leader in the political life 
of Canada. He served as a member of Parliament and as 
treasurer of the Canadian War Fund. He was knighted by 
King George for his conspicuous service during the World 
War. 

One of the most efficient Christian Endeavor workers 
in Canada and one of the most generous friends of world- 
wide Christian Endeavor is Mr. Charles G. Stewart, of Win- 
nipeg. A former pastor said of him: “Mr. Stewart is an 
American by birth, a Canadian by marriage, a real-estate 
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merchant by profession, a Christian by choice, an enthusiast 
by temperament, a hard worker by nature, and a child of 
genius by the touch of a divine quality in the soul. Slender 
in form, smooth of face, speedy in thought, and swift in ac- 
tion, he is just the man for leadership in this new Canadian 
West.” No better characterization could be made of this 
earnest friend of Christian Endeavor, who has served as 
superintendent of the Quiet Hour and the Tenth Legion, 
general secretary and president of the Manitoba Union, 
chairman of the Dominion Christian Endeavor Union, and 
trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

The work in Great Britain and Ireland has from the be- 
ginning been self-supporting, and has commanded the co- 
operation of outstanding religious leaders among the clergy 
and laymen. The London Federation is the largest city 
Christian Endeavor union in the world, and has had for its 
presidents many of the leading ministers of the city. In the 
early days the British Sunday-School Union was largely re- 
sponsible for the extension of Christian Endeavor, to the 
distinct advantage of both organizations. Among the hun- 
dreds of leaders in Great Britain, the names of the follow- 
ing come readily to mind: Rev. A. W. Potts, who organized 
the first society, Rev. John Pollock, Rev. W. Knight Chap- 
lin, Rev. F. B. Meyer, D. D., Rev. Joseph Brown Morgan, 
D. D., Mr. R. W. Davies, Mr. Charles Waters, Mr. W. H. 
McKellen, Mrs. W. H. Clow, Mrs. Jennie Wareing, Miss 
Ella M. Weatherley, Miss M. Jennie Street, Rev. W. Bain- 
bridge, Rev. Carey Bonner, Rev. F. J. Horsefield, Mr. W. H. 
Hope, Rev. J. R. Fleming, Mr. E. J. Powell, Rev. J. D. La- 
mont, Rev. Edward Abbott, Rev. J. Tolefree Parr, Rev. John 
Stuart, Mr. Stanley P. Edwards, and Professor G. Currie 
Martin. 

The Society of Christian Endeavor was planted in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand by means of a Christian Endeavor 
constitution carried by a Newburyport sailor lad to the 
Island Continent. It spread rapidly among the churches, 
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and was adopted as the official young people’s society by the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Rev. W. J. L. Closs, of Sydney, New 
South Wales, was the first secretary of the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. Mr. John B. Spencer has from the 
beginning been one of Christian Endeavor’s most enthusi- 
astic advocates. Among hundreds of other workers should 
be mentioned Rev. W. T. Marsh, Mr. Henry Pain, Mr. W. 
G. Piper, Mr. H. E. Beany, Rev. James Mursell, Rev. Silas 
Mead, and Rev. James Blaikie. The people of no country 
have given Dr. Clark a more cordial welcome than that of 
the warm-hearted Australasians. 

As early as 1886 Christian Endeavor took root in Africa 
in Amanzimtote, and as the years passed, reports were re- 
ceived of societies in South Africa, Egypt, Lagos, Old Cala- 
bar, Central Nigeria, Kamerun, Liberia, and the Congo 
Free State. In 1894 the United Presbyterian mission in 
Egypt adopted Christian Endeavor as an evangelistic 
agency, and planted societies all the way up the Nile from 
Cairo to Assiout. Under the sympathetic leadership of Dr. 
Watson, Dr. White, and Miss Anna D. Thompson, the 
work has been very successful. In 1909 Shaw addressed a 
most interesting gathering of Endeavorers in Cairo. From 
the Pyramids to Cape Town the Christian Endeavor light is 
shining in the Dark Continent, a prophecy of the day when 
the gospel light shall shine among all the tribes and peoples. 

One of the most romantic incidents in Christian En- 
deavor history, which deserves to rank with the historic 
Haystack Meeting at Williamstown, Massachusetts, was the 
work among the Boer prisoners in Ceylon, Portugal, the 
Bermudas, and on the island of St. Helena; their organiza- 
tion, without chaplains, into societies of Christian Endeavor 
(36 in all, with 2,100 members) ; their vision of the needs of 
the African blacks; the consecration of 175 in the St. Helena 
and Portugal camps to the evangelization of Africa; the 
training of this band after the war in the Worcester and 
Wellington seminaries, under the direction of Rev. Andrew 
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Murray, one of the warmest friends of Christian Endeavor 
and for many years president of the South African Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, and his associates ; and the subsequent 
work of these Boer Christian Endeavor missionaries among 
the African tribes. 

The names of Mr. Polhemus Lyon, Secretary George L. 
W. Kilbon, Miss Anna E. Bliss, Miss M. F. Baldwin, Rev. 
Charles N. Ransom, Rev. Charles F. Mijnhardt, and Rev. 
P. G. J. Meiring come to mind when Christian Endeavor 
work in South Africa is mentioned. Rev. Carl H. Stackman, 
of Massachusetts, went to South Africa in 1904, and served 
successfully for three years as field-secretary. 

The work of Rev. James E. Newell, Rev. C. F. Rife, 
M. D., and their associates in the South Sea islands, where 
on some of the islands every third person is a member of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, a record unequalled in any 
other part of the globe, deserves a chapter instead of this 
simple mention. Reference is made in another chapter to 
the unique method adopted by some of these Endeavorers 
to contribute to the fund for the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Building. 

Hawaii, not then a part of the United States, was the 
first foreign field to accept Christian Endeavor, the first 
society there being organized in the Fort Street Church, 
Honolulu, in 1884; and the societies have been most success- 
ful in their work among the polyglot population. Seven 
nationalities are included in the Hawaiian union, an inter- 
national group in itself, under the inspiring leadership of 
their efficient and eloquent president, Akaiko Akana. At 
the “Washington, 796,” “St. Paul, ’09,” and “Los Angeles, 
713,” conventions no delegation aroused more enthusiasm 
than the splendid group of Hawaiians. And nowhere in 
their trip around the world in connection with the Agra 
Convention did Shaw and the other American delegates re- 
ceive a more cordial welcome than from the warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic Hawaiian Endeavorers. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE STORY OF A BUILDING. 


N 1905 the International Convention was royally enter- 
tained in the city of Baltimore, Maryland. The sessions 
were held in the great armory, which was furnished with 
sixteen thousand chairs, almost wholly on the floor, the gal- 
lery space being very limited. It was inspiring to look down 
from the platform upon this sea of faces. This Convention 
marked a transition period in Christian Endeavor. In its 
personnel it was the youngest gathering for. many years. 
Some of the critics of Christian Endeavor who had 
prophesied its early decease because, as they claimed, it was 
controlled by people no longer young, came to the Conven- 
tion prepared to write the obituary of the movement. The 
character of the delegates there and their youthful, inspir- 
ing enthusiasm, unexcelled in spirit by anything that the 
critics had seen in what they called “the good old days of 
Christian Endeavor,” swept them off their feet; and they 
frankly confessed that Christian Endeavor had ‘come 
back,” and that the leadership of the future was secure. 
On account of serious illness Dr. Clark was prevented 
from attending this Convention. His physical condition 
solemnized all the sessions of the Convention, which was 
pervaded by affectionate loyalty to the absent leader. 
Looking to the future of Christian Endeavor, Shaw real- 
ized the immense advantage that would accrue to the move- 
ment if it had a suitable headquarters building as a centre, 
out from which would radiate its influence to the ends of the 
earth. The saving in rentals besides the income derived 
from such a building would also be a great help in meeting 
the growing financial needs of the world-wide work. Tak- 
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ing advantage of the absence of Dr. Clark, Shaw suggested 
that the Endeavorers of the world erect such a building in 
recognition and appreciation of the service and sacrifice of 
Dr. Clark, who through all the years had never received a 
salary from the United Society, but had provided his own 
support by his literary work, also financing in the same way 
his world trips in the interest of Christian Endeavor. The 
suggestion was received with great enthusiasm, and an in- 
ternational committee was appointed. Shaw was the active 
head of this committee, and for more than two years he gave 
his time almost exclusively to promoting the project. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Robert P. Anderson, who ren- 
dered splendid service as superintendent of the Builders’ 
Union, which was organized at the Seattle Convention in 
1907 to carry on the campaign. In 1914 Karl Lehmann, in- 
terstate field-secretary of the United Society, who in 1915 
became Southern States secretary, took up the work. Un- 
der his leadership large additions were made to the fund. 

The building, costing nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, now stands on the crest of Beacon Hill, Boston, where 
in the old Revolutionary days the beacon-fires were lighted 
to give the outlying communities information of important 
events. This building is now a great spiritual beacon, not 
only sending out its light, but broadcasting its Christian 
Endeavor messages to the ends of the earth. 

The corner-stone was laid July 18, 1917, and the build- 
ing was completed and dedicated July 30-August 1, 1918. 

The exercises opened with a pre-dedication prayer ser- 
vice, conducted by Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Tuesday evening, 
July 30. Wednesday afternoon, July 31, Dr. Clark presided 
at the dedication service, and made the formal address of 
dedication. The invocation was by Rev. S. Winchester 
Adriance; brief addresses were made by A. J. Shartle, 
Colonel E. H. Haskell, and Edmund I. Leeds; there was a 
dedication hymn by Professor Amos R. Wells; and the 
prayer of dedication was offered by Dr. Howard B. Grose. 


ON A WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR BUILDING CAMPAIGN IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 
Right, John R. Clements, then president of the New York State Union. Left, 
Dr. Bernard Clausen, field-secretary. Centre, Shaw, in Egyptian fez, Burmese 
blouse, Marshall Islands skirt, Japanese handkerchief, Chinese cash. 
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Dedicated, July, 1918. 
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In the evening a dedication rally was held in Ford Hall, 
Dr. Grose presiding. On that occasion the following greet- 
ing from the President of the United States was read: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON. 

- “MY DEAR DR. CLARK: 

“T have your letter of July eighth, and write to beg that 
upon the occasion of the dedication of the new headquarters 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor on July thirti- 
eth next you will convey to those assembled my most 
friendly greetings and warmest congratulations. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WooDROW WILSON.” 


This was followed by addresses by Dr. Clark, Governor 
Samuel W. McCall, Ex-governor John L. Bates, William 
Shaw, Rev. T. Makino, of Japan, and prayer by Rev. G. R. 
Maguire. 

On Thursday evening, August 1, a dedication banquet 
was held, Dr. Clark presiding. The invocation was by 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, and music by the Lotus Quartette. 
General Secretary Shaw was toastmaster, and in 112 min- 
utes introduced the following twenty-eight speakers for 
four-minute addresses on twenty-eight distinct phases of 
Christian Endeavor work: 


Edward L. Sayward, “How the Christian Endeavor Society 
Was Started.” 

Rev. William J. Campbell, “The Birthplace of Christian En- 
deavor.” 

Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., “The Early Conventions of Chris- 
tian Endeavor.” 

Hon. W. J. Van Patten, “Christian Endeavor Memories.” 

Rev. George M. Ward, D. D., LL. D., “Planting the Christian 
Endeavor Seed.” 

Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Ph. D., “The Breadth of Christian 
Endeavor.” 
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Walter R. Mee, “Christian Endeavor and Inter-Church Fed- 
erations.” 

H. N. Lathrop, “Christian Endeavor Journeys.” 

Rev. R. P. Anderson, “Cosmopolitan Christian Endeavor.” 

J. J. Arakelyan, “The Christian Endeavor Building.” 

Amos R. Wells, Litt. D., LL. D., Poem, “The Building’s 
Builders.” 

Hon. Eugene N. Foss, Former Governor of Massachusetts, 
“The Civic Task of Christian Endeavorers.” 

E. P. Gates, “On the Road with Christian Endeavor.” 

Karl Lehmann, “‘C. E. Spells Dixie.” 

A. J. Shartle, “Constructive Endeavor.” 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, “The Power of the Christian En- 
deavor Pledge.” 

Hon. George W. Coleman, “The Christian Endeavor Train- 
hale 

Fred L. Ball, “Christian Endeavor Alumni.” 

John R. Clements, “Christian Endeavor at Home.” 

Mrs. Francis E. Clark, “Christian Endeavor Wives.” 

Miss Grace F. Hooper, ‘‘The Juniors.” 

Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., Ph. D., “Intermediate Christian 
Endeavor.” 

Rev. William T. Johnson, D. D., “How Christian Endeavor 
Helps the Churches.” 

Clarence C. Hamilton, “Christian Endeavor and the 
YM Cora 

Rev. F. M. Sheldon, “Denominational Leadership in Chris- 
tian Endeavor.” 

A. Russell Hewitson, “Hands across the Line.” 

Rev. A. Woodruff Halsey, D. D., “Christian Endeavor in 
Mission Lands.” 

Daniel A. Poling, LL. D., “Christian Endeavor at the Front.” 

This historic and inspiring series of meetings closed 
with prayer by Rev. Earle Wilfley, D. D., of Washington, 
Vika RA 
Several named in the above programme could not be 
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present but sent messages, and a greeting was also read 
from John Willis Baer, LL. D., former general secretary. 
A bronze tablet in the vestibule bears the following in- 


scription: 


ERECTED 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
BY THE GIFTS OF MORE THAN 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 
IN EVERY LAND 
AND DEDICATED 
TO THE TRAINING 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR THE SERVICE OF CHRIST’ 
AND THEIR FELLOW MEN. 


In the entrance-hall another tablet reads as follows: 


€ 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
BUILDING 
CORNER-STONE LAID JULY 18, 1917 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
FRANCIS E, CLARK 
HOWARD B. GROSE DANIEL A. POLING 
WILLIAM SHAW JACOB J. ARAKELYAN 
ALVIN J. SHARTLE AMOS R. WELLS 
JAMES L. HILL ROBERT P. ANDERSON 
ARCHITECTS 
BRAINERD & LEEDS, AND 0. A. THAYER 
BUILDERS 
W. A. & H. A. ROOT, INC. 
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It is a far cry from the first headquarters of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor in the rooms of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, with a 
small pine-top kitchen table with a single drawer to hold 
the literature, and a wooden chair, as the complete equip- 
ment, to the stately building on Beacon Hill. 

There is perhaps no building in all the world to which so 
many people from so many different tribes and nations have 
contributed as to the World’s Christian Endeavor Building. 
In China the native Endeavorers were so enthusiastic that 
the missionaries had to restrain them from giving, telling 
them it was not a large amount of money that was desired 
of them, but simply a small offering so that they might be 
represented in the World’s Building. 

Through a copy of The Christian Endeavor World the 
Christian Endeavorers in the Marshall Islands heard of the 
proposed building. They immediately approached their 
missionary, Dr. C. F. Rife, with the request that they be 
permitted to make a contribution. The islands at that time 
were under the control of the German government, and the 
rule had been established that only two contributions a year 
could be taken up in religious gatherings (what a haven of 
refuge the Marshall Islands would be for those people who 
dread the sight of the contribution-box, and who are always 
engrossed in meditation, if not in prayer, when it is passed 
into their pew!). The two contributions permitted had al- 
ready been taken for other objects; but the Endeavorers 
were not to be thwarted. There was no rule against a pri- 
vate offering; so they brought in their gifts to the mission- 
ary to be forwarded to headquarters. 

Dr. Rife wrote Shaw that in addition to money many of 
the Endeavorers who had no cash had contributed their 
clothes, and that he was sending them on to California to 
his wife, temporarily residing there, who was to sell them 
and forward the proceeds to Boston. Shaw immediately 
telegraphed Mrs. Rife not to sell the garments, but to send 


A RUSSIA-BALTIC ‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONFERENCE. 


AN EXECUTIVE COMMITTED OF THE ALL-EUROPEAN CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR UNION. 
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ITALIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS (OF TURIN). 


A FRENCH CONVENTION GROUP. 


President Edward Gounelle at the right of Dr. Clark. 
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them to him, as he believed that by telling the story he could 
secure a larger price for'them than she would be able to get. 

In due time the package arrived at headquarters, and 
when opened it was found to contain a number of what ap- 
peared to be little table-mats made of some kind of grass. 
Shaw felt that there had been some mistake in the bundle; 
but about that time, at a convention in Cleveland, he met a 
missionary from the South Sea islands to whom he ex- 
plained the circumstances. The missionary laughed, and 
said: “Oh, no, that is all right. One of those makes an ordi- 
nary suit, and two of them make a full-dress affair.” 

At a great meeting in Tremont Temple Shaw appeared 
in the Marshall Islands costume; that is, the Marshall 
Islands costume supplemented by a few articles of Amer- 
ican make, in deference to the conventional customs and 
prejudices of Boston. A report of the meeting says: “Shaw 
was the last on the programme. The hour was late. His 
theme was, ‘Building Christian Endeavor and the Christian 
Endeavor Building.’ He gave one of those whirlwind ad- 
dresses, whose spontaneous wit and bubbling jollity and 
masterly common sense have made him famous. There was 
no going out, and certainly there was no going to sleep while 
he was talking. 

“He told the story of the generosity of the Marshall 
Islands Endeavorers, and expressed the hope that some day 
he might see a congregation in the United States going out 
of the church coatless and hatless because the needs of the 
Kingdom had been presented so appealingly that the con- 
gregation not only got down into their pockets and gave all 
they had, but the men actually got out of their clothes and 
put their coats into the contribution-boxes, and the women 
tried to put in their hats, as an expression of their interest 
in the cause presented.” 

At the close of his address he offered the costume he 
wore to the highest bidder, the proceeds to be credited to 
the Marshall Islands Endeavorers. After spirited bidding 
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it was sold for $100 to Mr. R. H. Stearns, Jr., a member of 
the firm of R. H. Stearns & Company, prominent merchants 
of Boston. 

The other garments were sold at various prices through- 
out the country, with the result that the Marshall Islands 
Endeavorers were credited with a larger per-capita contri- 
bution than that made by any other group of Endeavorers 
in the world. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INTERRACIAL FELLOWSHIP. 


Four LEADERS: BISHOP BENJAMIN W. ARNETT, BISHOP ALEXANDER 
WALTERS, DR. JULIAN C. CALDWELL, DR. W. T. JOHNSON.—AN 
AcID TEST. 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the times is the grow- 
ing spirit of brotherhood and the better understanding 
by each party of the problems involved in the relations be- 
tween the white and colored races in America. North and 
South, representatives of the Negro race are sitting in con- 
ference with representatives of the white race in the con- 
sideration of these problems and in an earnest effort to 
reach a wise solution, upon which the economic prosperity 
of the South, as well as the recognition of the inherent rights 
of the colored people, seems to depend. This fellowship is 
developing a spirit of mutual confidence and esteem. 

From the beginning Christian Endeavor literally inter- 
preted Christ’s words, “One is your Master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren.” Representatives of the colored 
Christian Endeavor societies have always sat at the council- 
table of the United Society of Christian Endeavor and re- 
ceived equal recognition on the board of trustees and on the 
platform at conventions. It is interesting to note that never 
in the whole history of the movement has this right as well 
as privilege of theirs been abused. Without exception the 
representatives of the colored people have been men of cul- 
ture, dignity, refinement, and sterling Christian character. 
Four of them deserve special mention because of their long- 
time service and intimate relations with Shaw in the devel- 
opment of Christian Endeavor in the colored churches. 
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At the World’s Exposition in Chicago in 1893 one of the 
speakers at an important congress was Bishop Benjamin W. 
Arnett, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
address took the audience by storm. In half an hour he be- 
came a national character. He was welcomed everywhere 
as one of the most forceful and eloquent representatives of 
his race. He was one of the first colored trustees of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, and was always a 
popular figure in its conventions. He was a man of com- 
manding physical stature, every inch a bishop. His won- 
derful voice, of great carrying-power but with the mellow 
cadence belonging to his race, his keen intellect, his states- 
manlike judgment, and, above all, his warm, brotherly 
spirit and earnest Christian character made him an influen- 
tial leader among his own people and a powerful representa- 
tive in public gatherings. 

When the International Christian Endeavor Convention 
was held in the city of Montreal, Canada, in 1893, the 
Bishop was one of the speakers. It was customary, when 
making arrangements for hotel headquarters, for the offi- 
cers of the United Society to explain to the management of 
the hotel the international character of the movement, and 
to demand that the official representatives of different races 
should receive equal treatment at the headquarters hotel. 
With very few exceptions this was accorded. 

No objection was raised by the management of the hotel 
in Montreal, but when the Bishop made his appearance in 
the dining-room there was trouble immediately with the 
white waiters, who refused to serve him. The manager con- 
sulted with Shaw to discover a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. While they were in consultation, it was noticed 
that the atmosphere had changed and the Bishop was re- 
ceiving most courteous attention. On inquiry it was found 
that some one had passed the word along that the distin- 
guished gentleman was the bishop of Cuba. This reached 
the ears of the protesting waiters; their attitude changed, 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE BETHANIA UNION OF HUNGARIAN 
ENDEAVORERS. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY IN THE GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL 
OF THE AMERICAN MISSION IN SAMOKOV, BULGARIA. 
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A ZULU SOCIETY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


DR. MOJOLA AGBEBI'S CHAPEL ENDEAVORERS, YORUBALAND, LAGOS, 
WEST AFRICA. 
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and from that time no man in the dining-room received 
more courteous treatment than was given the Bishop. He 
used to relate this incident with great glee, and remarked 
that it was evidently not so much his color or his conduct, 
but the fact that he was an American citizen that singled 
him out for ostracism. He was a trustee until his death. 

Rev. Julian C. Caldwell, D. D., one of the younger men 
in the denomination, early became the acknowledged leader 
of the young people’s movement in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was its first general secretary, serv- 
ing in that capacity for many years. He is a speaker of rare 
ability and an inspiring leader, and during his term of office 
assisted in organizing more than three thousand societies. 

Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church was always a commanding figure in 
Christian Endeavor gatherings. He was more than six feet 
in height, with a most attractive and winning personality. 
In culture, refinement, and gentlemanly bearing he was the 
peer of any representative in the great world gatherings, 
and was a speaker of unusual ability. He was a leader not 
only in his own denomination, but in other great movements 
among his people. He also served Christian Endeavor until 
his death. 

Dr. W. T. Johnson, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, has been for many years a representa- 
tive of the colored Baptist churches on the board of trustees 
and one of its most devoted and faithful members, rarely if 
ever missing a meeting of the board. He early recognized 
and appreciated the Christ-like attitude of Christian En- 
deavor in its interdenominational, international, and inter- 
racial affiliations. He has been an earnest and eloquent ad- 
vocate of the movement, and has wisely and well repre- 
sented his branch of the denomination, both in the councils 
of the Society and in its great conventions. 

It is interesting to note that these men, and those whom 
they represent, have never for one moment embarrassed 
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the movement by insisting upon their personal right to so- 
cial recognition where such an insistence would conflict with 
deep-seated prejudices and social customs, and would in- 
volve the movement in trouble and controversy. When the 
Convention was held in Nashville, Tennessee, it was at their 
suggestion that they were entertained by leading colored 
citizens instead of at the hotel headquarters of the United 
Society officers and trustees. They recognized the fact that 
in any Southern city such social recognition was impossi- 
ble, and that Christian Endeavor was not there to conflict 
with the personal social customs of the people. Only when 
it came to recognition in the meetings of the Convention, 
which belonged to them as much as to any other nationality 
present, were they willing to insist upon their undoubted 
right to equal treatment, had such insistence been necessary. 

No word of criticism or protest was ever received from 
the Southern white representatives on the board of trustees 
because of the presence and activities of their colored breth- 
ren in the movement. Indeed, every courtesy has been most 
carefully extended, so that there might be no question re- 
garding the white trustees’ recognition of their colored as- 
sociates’ place in world-wide Christian Endeavor. 

When for the first time the International Convention 
went below the Mason and Dixon line, a splendid committee 
planned for the convention. The sessions were held in a 
large auditorium. Here for the first time Christian En- 
deavor had its acid test on the question of its interracial fel- 
lowship; and it stood the test, though almost at the loss of 
the convention. When the citizens of the Convention city 
discovered that the Negro had exactly the same rights in a 
Christian Endeavor International Convention as a Mexican, 
a Japanese, a Chinese, an Indian, or an Anglo-Saxon, their 
inherited prejudice rebelled, and after the first session they 
ignored the convention. They had too much Southern chiv- 
alry, however, to protest openly; and there was no public 
demonstration of any kind. The convention simply moved 


Bishop Benjamin W. Arnett. sishop Alexander Walters. 


Rey. W. T. Johnson, D. D. Rey. Julian C. Caldwell, D. D. 


FIRST COLORED TRUSTEES OF THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, 
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on in its accustomed way, but with no “Jim Crow” section 
to stain its record. 

It was an amazing thing to Shaw that devout Christian 
men and women, meeting in the service of Him in whose 
kingdom there is “neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free,” but all are one in Him, should assume 
that any race or class can claim the right to discriminate 
among the disciples of the one common Master, and in a 
gathering held in His name attempt to assign to an inferior 
place the representatives of any race. 

This convention established one fact; namely, that a city 
inviting such a gathering should remember that the Society 
is international and interracial as well as interdenomina- 
tional in its constituency, and that no local custom or preju- 
dice can be permitted to ostracize a race any more than it 
would be permitted to ostracize one of the denominations in 
the convention. What a protest would go up from the 
Christian world if the Presbyterians in such a gathering 
should insist that the Congregationalists or Baptists be 
ruled off the platform or assigned to gallery seats, and be 
refused the general privileges and courtesies of the conven- 
tion! Yet religious organizations, world-wide in their con- 
stituency, have bowed to this prejudice and discriminated 
against the Negro race. It cannot be because of the color 
of the skin; for other nationalities, equally dark-skinned, 
were received and granted all the rights and privileges of 
the gathering without protest, while American citizens were 
denied that right. Is it because of the sin of the white man 
in making them slaves that the black men must suffer? The 
church needs to do some serious thinking if it is to follow 
the teaching of its Master, who said, “All ye are brethren.” 

The only permanent, logical,and Christian solution of the 
race problem will be found when we make the standard test 
for recognition, not the color of the skin, for which God is 
responsible, but the character, culture, and cleanliness of 
the individual, for which man is himself responsible. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISRUPTING CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


THE EPWORTH LEAGUE.—THE BAPTIST UNION.—THE WESTMINSTER 
LEAGUE, ETC.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL RIVALRY. 


HE principle of co-operation and fellowship, illustrated 
in the uniform prayer-meeting topics and exemplified 
in the Christian Endeavor conventions and union meetings, 
was fundamental in the Christian Endeavor movement. 
Quietly, like the working of the leaven in the meal, Chris- 
tian Endeavor was training a generation of young people in 
scores of the evangelical denominations to pray and plan 
and work together. Perhaps no other institution or influ- 
ence has been so potent in bringing about the spirit of inter- 
denominational fellowship and co-operation, without weak- 
ening denominational loyalty, as Christian Endeavor. Pass- 
ing by the things on which Christians differ, it exalted and 
emphasized the great fundamentals on which they are 
united. It did not ask for verbal agreement on theories, but 
for spiritual fellowship and co-operation in service. 

The full force of this influence for Christian fellowship 
was retarded by the narrow, sectarian spirit prevailing in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century in some denomina- 
tions and in many churches, particularly among the official 
leaders. This was manifested in the withdrawal from 
Christian Endeavor of the Methodist Episcopal young peo- 
ple, and the organization in 1889 of the Epworth League, a 
distinctively denominational movement. At the time of its 
organization there were in Methodist Episcopal churches 
more Christian Endeavor societies than young people’s soci- 
eties of any other form; but their protest against with- 
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drawal from Christian Endeavor was ignored, and pressure 
was steadily exercised by the officials of the church, both on 
the societies and on the ministers who believed in the inter- 
denominational movement, to compel them to change from 
Christian Endeavor to Epworth League. 

At the very beginning of this divisive movement Bishop 
John H. Vincent, the eminent Methodist leader and the 
founder of the Chautauqua movement, suggested that Chris- 
tian Endeavor should be the common denominator of young 
people’s religious organizations, and that any denomination 
might add to “Christian Endeavor” such a distinctive name 
as it desired to designate its particular branch. At that 
time quite a number of Oxford Leagues, organizations 
purely literary and social in their character, had been 
formed in Methodist Episcopal churches; and it was sug- 
gested that the religious features of Christian Endeavor be 
added and the Methodist societies be called “Oxford 
Leagues of Christian Endeavor.” It was partly to head off 
this movement that the Epworth League was organized. It 
was a combination of several other young people’s organiza- 
tions in the Methodist Episcopal Church, which had sprung 
up in the wake of Christian Endeavor. The leader among 
these was the Young People’s Christian League, largely a 
New England institution. Shaw was present at the meeting 
in Boston when this League was organized, and the argu- 
ment used by its promoters was the necessity of keeping the 
Methodist Episcopal young people apart from the young 
people of other denominations if their loyalty to the mother 
church was to be maintained, and particularly if the pub- 
lishing interests of the church were to be protected. It was 
asserted over and over again that if the Methodist young 
people mingled with the Congregationalists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, and others, they would eventually patronize the 
publications of those denominations, and thus weaken their 
loyalty to the Methodist Episcopal Church. ; 

It is difficult to comprehend, after a lapse of thirty-five 
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years, the bitter attitude of certain denominational leaders 
toward Christian Endeavor. Pastors who were favorable 
to the interdenominational movement were criticised; and 
when they could not be persuaded to break loose from it and 
adopt the narrower denominational organization, they were 
sent to less desirable parishes. While this discipline could 
not be applied to the more prominent men in the denomina- 
tion, they were persecuted and harassed in other ways; and 
as a result many severed their relations with the denomina- 
tion and entered other religious bodies. Critical and contro- 
versial arguments were common, and bitter platform at- 
tacks were the order of the day. 

This condition is but amemory now. The first editor of 
The Epworth Herald, now Bishop Joseph F. Berry, was a 
brilliant writer and an able editor. His keen mind discov- 
ered, or his imagination invented, tendencies in Christian 
Endeavor that he considered detrimental to denominational 
interests, and his caustic pen gave expression to them. 
To-day he is one of the most welcome contributors to The 
Christian Endeavor World, and while perhaps he is still as 
confirmed a believer in the Epworth League as ever, he has 
discovered that not by criticism and controversy, but by co- 
operation, can the best results be secured. 

In spite of all the pressure brought to bear upon local 
pastors and churches an influential group of Methodist 
Episcopal churches in Philadelphia, and many others scat- 
tered throughout the country, have persistently held to the 
Christian Endeavor form of organization, and by the re- 
sults of their young people’s work have demonstrated that 
the interdenominational form of organization is as efficient 
and successful by every test along denominational lines as 
the distinctively denominational society, while in addition it 
has contributed its influence to the great world movement 
of young people. 

Christian Endeavor was fortunate in having among the 
Methodist leaders such influential and helpful friends as Dr. 
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O. H. Tiffany and Dr. Henry H. French, of Minneapolis; 
Dr. Samuel V. Leach, of Saratoga Springs; Rev. Wallace 
MacMullen, of Springfield, Massachusetts; Dr. E. R. Dille, 
of San Francisco; Dr. Charles Roads, of Philadelphia; Rev. 
J. M. Frost, of Portland, Maine; Dr. Gilby C. Kelly, of 
Louisville, Kentucky; and such influential laymen as the 
noted business men’s evangelist, often called the millionaire 
evangelist, William Phillips Hall, of New York City, and 
Rolla V. Watt, head of a great insurance company of San 
Francisco and chairman of the San Francisco Convention 
committee. 

Bishop John W. Hamilton and Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
have always shown a most friendly and brotherly spirit per- 
sonally, but officially they were bound to respect the position 
taken by the General Conference. Bishop J. W. Bashford, 
of China, advised the Methodist Episcopal societies in China 
to retain their affiliation with Christian Endeavor, and 
Bishop William F. Oldham, of India, deplored the separa- 
tion of young Christians there on sectarian lines. At the 
Agra Convention in 1909 Bishop Warne, of India, contrib- 
uted seventy-five dollars to pay for a Christian Endeavor 
provincial secretary. Bishop M. C. Harris served for sev- 
eral years as president of the Japanese Christian Endeavor 
Union. 

It should be remembered that with the exception of the 
Methodist Episcopal practically all the branches of Method- 
ism throughout the world are included in the Christian En- 
deavor movement, and that in the whole world the Christian 
Endeavor societies in the Methodist churches probably out- 
number those in any other denomination. 

The organization of the Young People’s Baptist Union 
of America in 1891 was fundamentally different from that 
of the Epworth League. The latter was distinctively de- 
nominational, and the Quarterly Conference would not ac- 
cept reports of Christian Endeavor societies in Methodist 
churches. If the society was not an Epworth League, its 
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work was a blank so far as denominational recognition was 
concerned. 

The Baptist Union, recognizing the fundamental princi- 
ple in Baptist churches of the independence and autonomy 
of the local church, was a voluntary national denominational 
union, admitting on equal footing all young people’s organ- 
izations in Baptist churches, so that a Christian Endeavor 
society without change of name or methods of work had in 
it exactly the same standing as a so-called Baptist Union in 
a local church. 

While this course was broad and brotherly in principle, 
its application was not so satisfactory when the leadership 
of the national organization came into the hands of men 
who insisted that all the young people’s organizations 
should bear the Baptist water-mark; and Baptist Christian 
Endeavor delegates to the Baptist Union conventions were 
compelled to listen to unjust criticisms of their societies 
and to suggestions and implications that they were disloyal 
to the denomination in maintaining their interdenomina- 
tional name and relationship. 

While this spirit prevailed in certain sections of the 
country, and many of the Christian Endeavor societies in 
Baptist churches were transformed into Baptist Unions, 
notably in the field of the Southern Baptist denomination, 
in other sections such action was repudiated, and Christian 
Endeavor was the recognized form of organization in Bap- 
tist churches. In the country at large there are in the 
Northern branch of the Baptist Church more Christian En- 
deavor societies than young people’s organizations of all 
other kinds. 

The Young People’s Baptist Union of America, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is not an official denominational 
organization, but a voluntary association. The official young 
people’s organization in the Northern Baptist Convention 
is the Department of Young People’s Work, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia; and in this department Baptist Chris- 
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tian Endeavor societies have equal rights with Baptist 
Unions and all other young people’s societies in Baptist 
churches. 

Christian Endeavor was fortunate in having the loyal 
support of such outstanding leaders in the denomination as 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, now editor of Missions, one of the 
most successful missionary publications in the country; Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia; Dr. P. S. Henson, the 
popular preacher and lecturer, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Chicago, and of Tremont Temple, Boston; Dr. Way- 
land Hoyt and Dr. John T. Beckley, pastors of leading Bap- 
tist churches in Philadelphia; Dr. Samuel T. Greene, pastor 
of the great Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, District 
of Columbia; Dr. W. W. Bustard, pastor of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, and now pastor of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, known as the Rocke- 
feller church; Dr. O. P. Gifford, of Boston and Buffalo; Dr. 
W. B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Minneapo- 
lis; Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, pastor of the great Baptist 
Temple, Los Angeles; and Dr. A. Ray Petty, pastor of the 
Judson Memorial Baptist Church, New York City, as well 
as many others, including a great host of influential Baptist 
laymen, among whom should be mentioned Colonel Edward 
H. Haskell, George W. Coleman, Hiram N. Lathrop, and 
Henry W. Peabody, of Boston; Henry C. Ewing, of Seattle; 
Leonard Merrill, of Los Angeles; Percy S. Foster and Owen 
S. Kellar, of Washington, District of Columbia. 

The bitter criticisms and controversies of those early 
days are now happily a thing of the past; and though there 
has been no official merger of these denominational organ- 
izations with Christian Endeavor, they are working to- 
gether in a spirit of harmony and Christian fellowship that 
gives large promise for still closer relations in the future. 
There is no practical reason why they should not all be en- 
rolled in the interdenominational movement, as Christian 
Endeavor has never interfered in any way with denomina- 
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tional plans, but has simply supplemented, re-enforced, and 
extended them by bringing the young people of all denom- 
inations into touch with the very best in each, thus raising 
the whole standard of training and service among the young 
people of all the churches. 

The imagination balks at the vision of what the results 
to the Kingdom might have been if our Christian Endeavor 
fellowship had not been disrupted by sectarian movements, 
and if we could have had a generation of Christian young 
people trained in all the churches in our small as well as 
large communities to work and plan and pray together. 

Co-operation and fellowship in young people’s work is 
not a problem in subtraction. Christian unity will not be 
secured by minimizing the denominations, but by magnify- 
ing the Christ. The outstanding fact is that for nearly two- 
score years the young people in eighty denominations the 
world around have worked together without in the least 
diminishing their loyalty to their own denomination, but 
rather with an increase of efficiency along every line. 

If those who stand for the separation of the young peo- 
ple into distinctively denominational organizations are 
right, then there is no hope for the union of Christendom; 
for if the young people before they have become fixed in 
their prejudices cannot work together in sympathetic co- 
operation, what hope is there of the adults, whose ideals and 
prejudices have become solidified? Jesus when facing the 
inherited prejudice of His day set a little child in the midst, 
and said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Every for- 
ward movement must eventually find itself centred in the 
child. 

A careful study of the results of these denominational 
movements fails to discover that they have been successful 
in developing a higher type of spiritual devotion or prac- 
tical Christian service than has been produced by the in- 
clusive interdenominational movement. They have lost dis- 
tinctly in developing the spirit of co-operation and fellow- 
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ship, lack of the full expression of which is retarding the 
coming of the Kingdom among men. [If it is true, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, that “a nation divided against itself can- 
not survive,” it is also true that a church divided against 
itself cannot succeed in a world where the forces of evil are 
united for the overthrow of righteousness. 

The attempt by some individual pastors to substitute the 
Westminster League for Christian Endeavor in Presbyte- 
rian churches North and South failed; and nowhere is 
Christian Endeavor more heartily and sympathetically sup- 
ported than among the Presbyterians, who lead all the other 
denominations in the United States in number of societies. 

The United Brethren tried a denominational form of 
organization for several years, but unanimously decided to 
return to the Christian Endeavor fellowship, and are among 
its most enthusiastic supporters. 

The latest denominational organization to return to 
Christian Endeavor is the Christian Alliance of the Evan- 
gelical Association. 

In the foreign-speaking Lutheran churches the Luther 
League predominates, but in the English-speaking churches 
Christian Endeavor has had a strong following under the 
leadership of such able ministers as Dr. M. Rhodes, Dr. P. 
A. Heilman, Dr. J. B. Baker, Dr. I. W. Bingaman, and Dr. 
R. G. Bannen. 

The darkest cloud on the horizon to-day is the effort of 
certain Sunday-school leaders to eliminate the young peo- 
ple’s society and concentrate all work for young people in 
the Sunday school, or church school, as they prefer to call it. 
This applies not only to Christian Endeavor, but to all de- 
nominational societies as well. 

After forty years’ experience in young people’s work 
Shaw believes that the proposed change would be a fatal 
mistake, and that the effort should and will fail. The plan 
loses sight of the fundamental difference in the principles 
and methods of the two organizations. The Sunday school 
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is necessarily autocratic in its form of government. It must 
be controlled and governed from the top. Its central pur- 
pose, if it is to fulfil its mission, is instructional; and the 
time allotted to its sessions will admit of no encroachment. 
The effort to make the devotional period of the Sunday 
school take the place of the young people’s prayer meeting 
is utterly inadequate. The Sunday school cannot give the 
time, nor furnish the incentive, nor supply the atmosphere, 
for a successful devotional service in which to train young 
people to become witnesses for Christ. 

The organization within the Sunday school of groups, 
based on classes or departments, to take over the expres- 
sional activities of the young people’s societies will not suc- 
ceed. Experience and observation show that wherever this 
has been tried, even when re-enforced by the leadership of 
paid, professional religious workers, it has failed. You 
cannot handle young people en bloc. Success demands their 
personal acceptance of responsibility and the recognition 
and development of individual initiative. The young peo- 
ple’s society must be a democracy. It must rest upon the 
shoulders of the young people themselves. They may make 
mistakes, but the mistakes will be those incidental to per- 
sonal effort and necessary in all training. 

If one-half the sympathy, time, and money that are put 
into these efforts to supplant the young people’s society 
were put back of the society and its work, the results would 
be infinitely more satisfactory. 

What should be done is to co-ordinate the work of the 
Sunday school and the young people’s society, eliminating 
competition and duplication, and securing complete co-oper- 
ation in the task of training the church of the future in 
mind and heart and hand. 

No one can estimate the loss to the Kingdom that would 
result from the breaking up and disintegration of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies and the local, district, State, na- 
tional, and international unions. The loss in sympathy, in 
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interdenominational and international fellowship, in train- 
ing, in co-operation, in the sense of individual responsibility, 
in the spirit of loyalty to the movement that has meant so 
much in the development of the spiritual life and activities 
of millions of young people, would set back for generations 
the young people’s work in the churches; and those who ad- 
vocate such action are assuming a grave responsibility. In 
their effort to perfect a system they are losing sight of the 
human factor in the problem. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP APPLIED. 


AN EXCURSION IN POLITICS.—WH0O WAS THE MURDERER?—PEN PIC- 
TURES BY THE PRESS.—KILLING THE JOHNSON-JEFFRIES FIGHT 
FILM.—USING THE PRESS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 


HAW’S interest in political matters made him an impor- 

tant factor in the political life of his native town, though 
the only political office he ever held was that of member of 
the school board for nine years. 

In 1913 he attended a prohibition rally in Boston, which 
was addressed by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, citizenship superin- 
tendent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. In 
politics Shaw had always allied himself with the Republican 
party. The arguments of Dr. Poling for more united action 
in the interest of prohibition were so appealing that at the 
close of the address Shaw stood up and declared his inten- 
tion to get off the fence and to cease professing prohibition 
while casting his vote for candidates who were under the 
control of the liquor interests. 

He stated that ‘‘in the future no party that did not de- 
clare for the annihilation of the liquor traffic could have his 
support and vote.” This declaration was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. It was widely reported throughout 
the country, and organization after organization in State 
after State adopted it and made it the basis of their cam- 
paigns for prohibition, until millions of citizens were en- 
listed in this non-partisan method to secure political action 
on this question. 

In 1915 it was felt by many of the prohibition leaders 
that the time was ripe for an aggressive campaign in Massa- 
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chusetts, though because of its large foreign industrial pop- 
ulation the State was considered one of the strongholds of 
the legalized liquor traffic. High license was adopted by 
most of the cities, while the country towns were largely no- 
license communities. While the Democratic party was 
avowedly a license party, the Republican party managers 
were also practically in sympathy with the liquor interests. 

Many influential citizens appealed to Shaw to stand as 
governor on the Prohibition ticket as a protest against this 
condition. He consented, on condition that if either of the 
dominant parties and its candidate for governor would de- 
clare for the prohibition of the liquor traffic, he would with- 
draw and campaign for that candidate and party. 

Preparations were made for an active campaign; and 
when both political parties refused to commit themselves on 
this question, Shaw entered the fight. He secured a leave of 
absence as general secretary of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and sent to all Christian Endeavor officers a 
resolution adopted by the executive committee of the board 
of trustees of the United Society, emphasizing the non-par- 
tisan attitude of Christian Endeavor. In letters to the pub- 
lic press President Francis E. Clark and Vice-president 
Howard B. Grose of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor made it perfectly clear that neither the United Soci- 
ety nor they personally assumed any responsibility for 
Shaw’s political action. In his campaign Shaw made no 
personal appeal for support from the organization with 
which he had been connected for so many years. 

The leaders in both political parties tried to discredit 
his campaign by accusing him of dragging the church into 
politics and using a religious organization for political pur- 
poses. The Republic, edited by Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, 
ex-mayor of Boston and one of the leading Democrats, de- 
clared that politics is too dirty for such an alliance, and 
ought not to be brought into the church. Shaw replied that 
if his politics was as dirty as those of the opposite parties, he 
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would never think of taking it into a church; instead, he 
would send it to a laundry. 

Thousands of citizens signed cards pledging their sup- 
port to Shaw on the basis of his challenge to the dominant 
parties. While the opposing candidates, Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall for the Republicans and David I. Walsh for the 
Democrats, two of the most popular politicians in Massa- 
chusetts, spent much of their time discussing the quality 
and price of milk, Shaw declared that the whiskey-bottle, 
not the milk-bottle, was the issue in the campaign. His 
campaign committee adopted the poster plan, and used very 
effectively a cartoon, “The Shadow of the Whiskey-Bottle,” 
which was republished from Collier’s Weekly by permission, 
and adapted to the campaign. 

Shaw made one of the most aggressive campaigns ever 
made by a candidate in Massachusetts. In an automobile 
tour of the State, covering 4,400 miles in fifty-three days, 
he spoke in more than five hundred of the cities, towns, and 
villages. With the exception of three rallies all his meet- 
ings were held in the open air, and his appeal was to the 
men on the streets and at the factory gates. 

The newspapers gave large space to the reports of 
Shaw’s meetings, the clippings from these filling two im- 
mense scrap-books. Up to the eleventh hour it looked as if 
he held the balance of power, and as if the Republican party 
would be defeated as a result of his campaign. At the last 
moment it was openly charged—and the charge was never 
refuted—that a deal was made by the Republican managers 
with the liquor interests of Boston that transferred suffi- 
cient votes from the Democratic candidate to the Republi- 
can to ensure his election, which was by one of the smallest 
majorities ever cast for a Republican governor in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shaw polled the largest vote ever cast for a Prohibition 
candidate in the State; and though he was defeated in 
this campaign, it was the general testimony of the shrewdest 
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political leaders that the action of Massachusetts in being 
the first great industrial State and one of the first dozen 
States to ratify the Eighteenth Amendment was due in 
large measure to his campaign. 

The party platform, which was largely dictated by Shaw, 
was as follows: 


The Prohibition Party of Massachusetts, in convention at Boston, 
May 13, 1915, expresses gratitude to God for His manifest leading 
during the past year and for the glorious victories achieved for our 
cause. 

The handwriting upon the wall proclaiming the doom of the bev- 
erage traffic in alcoholic liquors was never so clear as to-day. The 
saloon is being branded for the outlaw that it is. 

The acknowledged physical, social, economic, and moral waste 
caused by the liquor traffic demands that government partnership in 
it must be dissolved. No nation can afford to pneTee itself by de- 
stroying its citizens. 

We hereby reaffirm our loyalty to the National Prohibition Party. 

We stand for the enactment of laws prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages, and for the annihilation, by State and 
national constitutional amendment, and an administration that will 
enforce it, of the beverage liquor traffic, its manufacture, importation, 
exportation, transportation, and sale; 

For suffrage to women upon the same basis as to men; 

For a thorough revision of our present system of taxation; 

For an interpartisan tariff commission, upon whose recommen- 
dation tariff treaties shall be made; 

For the development of industrial and vocational education, with 
half-time work and half-time schooling for working children over 
fourteen years of age; 

For full religious liberty and no appropriation of public funds for 
sectarian or private schools; 

For securing to the worker a just proportion of the results of his 
toil; 

For the extension of savings-bank industrial insurance, old-age 
pensions and annuities, and against class pensions; 

For aid of needy mothers for the conservation of childhood; 

For city and town planning in the interest of more healthful and 
attractive communities; 

For the development of our waste and forest land, our salt-water 
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gardens, and for the conservation of all our natural resources by 
State and national supervision for the benefit of all the people; 

For government control or ownership of public utilities; 

For the reorganization of our prison and reformatory system; 

For the abolition of capital punishment; 

For the development and extension of the civil-service system; 

For the short ballot, initiative, referendum, the recall of elective 
officers, and proportional representation; 

For the biennial election of State officers; 

For the adoption of the budget system of State finance; 

For a more definite effort to reduce expenses and promote efficiency 
in all departments; 

For a constitutional convention, in order that the machinery of 
government may be adjusted to present-day needs; 

And for the largest possible publicity in administering the affairs 
of the State for the benefit of all the people. 

We pledge ourselves to the foregoing principles and policies, and 
invite the co-operation of all good citizens. 

In his letter of acceptance, Shaw said: 

BALLARDVALE, MASSACHUSETTS, JUNE 8, 1915. 


Mr. WILBUR D. Moon, Secretary. 
DEAR SIR: 

I accept the nomination for governor, tendered me by 
the Prohibition convention, and desire to express my appre- 
ciation of the harmony, unanimity, and enthusiasm dis- 
played on that occasion. It is an omen of victory for our 
cause. 

I want especially to express my profound satisfaction 
at the unselfish spirit manifested in the hearty acceptance of 
the “withdrawal” condition that was involved in my candi- 
dacy. 

This act of the party has lifted the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic out of a mere partisan propaganda, and has 
made it the paramount political, social, economic, and moral 
issue before our people to-day. 

Political leaders and parties cannot much longer lag be- 
hind public sentiment on this great and vital question. 
Science has registered its decision against the use of alco- 
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SHAW SPEAKING TO A STREET CROWD IN THE 1915 CAMPAIGN. 
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hol. Business has declared against it. Society frowns upon 
it. Religion and morals denounce it. The growing concep- 
tion of the responsibility of the State for the happiness, 
prosperity, and well-being of its citizens makes further 
partnership with the liquor traffic an impossibility. Good 
citizens will resent the action of the State in forcing them 
into partnership in the accursed business and making them 
sharers in its profits. They will see the utter foolishness of 
selling the right to conduct such a business, and then taxing 
themselves millions of dollars to care for the product of it. 

Let any intelligent man consider the difference in the 
results to the individual, the home, the community, the busi- 
ness interests, and the State that come from the expenditure 
of one hundred dollars for liquor and from spending the 
same amount for any other commodity, and he will be com- 
pelled by the logic of the situation to become a Prohibi- 
tionist. 

While I consider the prohibition of the liquor traffic the 
paramount issue in our campaign, and necessary to the 
largest success of all other forward movements, I want par- 
ticularly to express my satisfaction at the comprehensive 
and practical character of the platform adopted, upon which 
I stand enthusiastically and without reservation. 

I am grateful for the co-operation of men of all parties 
who are assisting in bringing this great principle of the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in State and nation before 
the tribunal of public opinion in Massachusetts. I am jeal- 
ous for the honor of our State, and want to see her take her 
rightful place with the leaders in this great reform, and not 
wait to be driven into line by the States that have the vision 
to see that the legalized liquor traffic is doomed. 

In his campaign speeches Shaw said: 

It is not many years since the temperance advocate was 
looked upon as a somewhat troublesome individual and the 
Prohibitionist as a crank. To-day the liquor traffic has be- 
come one of the great world problems. 
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Russia has faced it purely as a war measure, the 
drunken habits of her people making it impossible for her to 
mobilize the troops as rapidly as was necessary. She found 
to her surprise that the prohibition of vodka was not only a 
successful war measure, but was also a most marvellous 
promoter of industrial efficiency. The controller of the 
treasury reported after six months’ trial that Russia’s in- 
dustrial productivity had increased from thirty to fifty per 
cent. Emptying her saloons has filled her savings-banks. 
The national savings increased from 700,000 rubles in De- 
cember, 1913, to 29,000,000 rubles in December, 1914, a 
gain of more than four hundred per cent; and January 
showed a still greater proportionate gain. A life-insurance 
actuary has estimated that Russia sober will make good her 
terrible loss of men in the war in less than ten years. 

France was compelled to prohibit absinthe in order to 
save the nation. 

England’s leaders recognized in drink an enemy more 
to be feared than Germany or Austria, but were defeated in 
their attempt to destroy this enemy by the combined efforts 
of England’s “spiritous” clergy who owned brewery stock, 
and Ireland’s distillers. 

In our own country the battle-zround has changed from 
the moral and religious field to the social and economic. So- 
ciety has begun to realize her responsibility to the individ- 
ual. Every social survey has revealed that a large propor- 
tion of the social wreckage is due to the saloon and the influ- 
ences that come from it. Industry is now conducted with 
some regard for the safety of persons as well as property. 
Compulsory accident compensation has compelled the em- 
ployer to investigate the causes of accidents; and when he 
found that sixty per cent were caused by drink, he said that 
the liquor traffic must go to the junk-heap where it has been 
sending men. 

But equally important to the life of our people is the re- 
lation of the liquor traffic to politics. A host of men who 
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were indifferent to the moral, social, and economic appeal 
have come to realize the strangle-hold the liquor interests 
have secured upon our political institutions. They see that 
either the whiskey ring or democracy must go to the wall. 
Revenue taxes and high license have bribed our citizens and 
so seared their conscience and warped their judgment that 
they have not appreciated the destructive character of the 
institution they have been fostering. 

One of the stock arguments against prohibition is that 
it does not prohibit, that the law cannot be enforced. If 
this is true, then we have developed an institution that is 
more powerful than the government. I know that in the 
past it has controlled legislatures, purchased immunity, de- 
bauched courts, and defied the officers of the law. It has ex- 
ercised the most devilish ingenuity in circumventing the 
will of a sovereign people. But that is due to our foolish- 
ness in depending upon law instead of upon law plus an ad- 
ministration to enforce it. 

Protests have been made against putting the liquor ques- 
tion into politics. It is there already, and has become the 
virulent cancer that must be cut out. If the saloon is a 
legitimate business, it ought to be as free and open for any 
man to engage in as any other business. Then it would ex- 
ercise no more influence in our politics than the grocery or 
clothing-store. If the saloon is an evil thing, then no 
amount of money should be sufficient to buy from the State 
the right to carry it on. 

We claim that the saloon is evil and only evil; that it 
wastes wealth, ruins health, degrades morals, debauches 
society, and pollutes politics. We hold that such an evil can- 
not be regulated, but must be destroyed. One of my oppo- 
nents suggests that we “educate”; another, that we “regu- 
late” ; another, that we “procrastinate.” But I demand that 
we “annihilate.” 

Such was the tenor of Shaw’s campaign arguments. 
The question of the appropriation of public funds for sec- 
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tarian purposes came up in the campaign, and was dodged 
by the professional politicians because of the large Catholic 
vote in the State. Shaw met it by the following frank state- 
ment of his position: 

The question of the appropriation of public funds for 
sectarian or private schools is not a religious question at all; 
and he who implies that it is, is a demagogue and a mischief- 
maker. 

It is a question of patriotism and of democracy. All 
class distinctions, whether on the basis of social position, 
race, or religion, are destructive of the foundation principles 
of republican institutions. 

The public school is the social solvent of democracy. 
Into it we put Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, be- 
liever and unbeliever, American, African, Russian, French, 
Italian, Greek, German, Pole, Scandinavian, English, 
Scotch, and Irish; and out of it comes the finest blend in the 
world, the loyal American. 

The public school is not supported exclusively for those 
who have children in it. It is a fundamental part of our 
system of government. The citizen who has no children 
pays his proportion of the taxes for the schools exactly as 
does the citizen with a dozen children. No citizen has a 
right to ask for a reduction of taxes because he has no chil- 
dren in the public schools. He is, and cannot help being, a 
sharer in the benefits that come from those institutions. 

I know that there are some people who fear that their 
children will be contaminated by associating with the com- 
mon crowd, and they send their sons and daughters to pri- 
vate schools. 

I am aware that there are others who from religious 
motives prefer to have their children trained in sectarian 
institutions. 

These people have a perfect right to take this course of 
action, provided they pay the bills. Democracy means free- 
dom of choice on all such matters. 
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But they have no right to ask the State to aid them in 
developing those class distinctions and to foster and support 
institutions that strike at one of the fundamental features 
of a republican form of government, and that, if univer- 
sally adopted, would make such a government impossible. 

There is no incompatibility in standing, as I do, for the 
fullest religious freedom and friendliest co-operation with 
people of all religious faiths, and at the same time heartily 
opposed to all appropriations of public funds for private or 
sectarian schools. 


WuHo WAS THE MURDERER? 


A young man staggered into the Hanover Street police 
station, Boston, Massachusetts, and asked to be arrested for 
drunkenness, and said to the lieutenant, “I have killed my 
wife.” 

The officers went to the little tenement in the rear of 
North Square, and found the wife dying, with her throat 
cut from ear to ear, and in the adjoining room two babies 
asleep in bed. 

At seven o’clock that evening this man left his home a 
loving husband and father, who would have given his life in 
defence of his family. He went into the only place of busi- 
ness on the street in which the city and State and we as citi- 
zens had a financial interest. This saloon paid a large 
license-fee for the privilege of conducting its business. 

An hour later he staggered up the stairs to his home, a 
drunken maniac, and murdered his wife. 

Who was the murderer? The husband who, if sober, 
would have given his life in defence of his wife? Yes, as an 
instrument. The saloon-keeper who sold the liquor? Yes, 
as an accomplice. The voter who sanctioned the business, 
legalized it, and placed around it the protection of the law? 
Yes, in the final analysis he was the murderer, and is the 
accessory before the fact for all the sickening flood of pov- 
erty, insanity, vice, and crime that flows from the saloon. 
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PEN PICTURES BY THE PRESS. 

William Shaw is no wild-eyed enthusiast, no highbrow, no tran- 
scendental theorist, no mystic or fanatic. He is a man of the people, 
understanding the people, and understood of them. He says what a 
vast number of the people think, and says it in their language. He 
means what he says with all his heart and mind and soul, and makes 
his hearer feel this ardent sincerity inhim. . . . Mr. Shaw doesn’t 
care to be governor, and very likely does not expect to be; but he 
cares very much to get a vote for prohibition which will compel the 
political parties to recognize in the community a formidable prefer- 
ence for righteousness over rum. He cares for that, and he has faith 
that he will get it. But if he doesn’t get it this year, there are many 
years to come, during which his effort will continue; and meanwhile 
he has working on his side, and continually gaining strength, the in- 
fluence of industrial expediency, of scientific expositions, of social 
facts, of moral and religious convictions. To use his own words, he is 
on the side of fate and of the gods; and we may add, of the spirit of 
the age.—Julian Hawthorne in The Boston American. 

In the selection of Mr. Shaw the Prohibitionists got a live-wire 
candidate, and his personality and energy are largely responsible for 
the interest that is attracted to the campaign. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century Mr. Shaw has travelled all over the world in the in- 
terest of the Christian Endeavor organization, and he combines the 
qualities of a revivalist together with those of a shrewd politician. 
And he doesn’t look or act like either, but rather more like a snappy 
American business man intent on delivering the goods with the latest 
and most efficient methods. . . . Mr. Shaw hands out some Billy 
Sunday stuff from the pulpit that is calculated to make the congre- 
gation wriggle. He tells them that prayers and resolutions are not 
registered in the ballot-boxes, and that the only thing that counts on 
election-day is votes. He draws a dramatic picture of the dignity of 
suffrage, and says that the cross marked against the man’s name on 
the ballot is the symbol of Christ, and therefore should be used only 
for what Christ wants to establish in the world. Then he points out 
that Christ came on earth to destroy the works of the devil, but that 
some alleged Christians, “many of them sitting here in front of me,” 
are trying to regulate them. A 

Another forcible argument used by the candidate is contained in a 
speech in which he starts a drunkard out with fifteen dollars on Sat- 
urday night. ‘What happens as the result of the expenditure of the 
fifteen dollars by the drinking man?” he asks. “The man gets a head- 
ache. His wife gets a heartache. The children get under the bed in 
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fear and trembling of their drunken father. The shopkeepers in the 
town get left; the community gets a black eye; and the State gets the 
privilege of supporting the man as a criminal, pauper, or insane.” 
Then he draws the other side of the picture, with the sober man re- 
turning on a Saturday night with a basket full of all the good things 
to eat, clothes for the wife and children, which means money for the 
farmer, trade for the storekeeper, and work for the manufacturer, 
thus starting an endless chain of prosperity. Mr. Shaw never fails 
to reach his audience with this word-picture.—Robert L. Norton in 
The Boston Post. 

Shaw himself is a rotund man of small figure, bald, serious-faced, 
and has two twinkling blue eyes full of humor. He is a campaigner 
of exceptional ability, earnest, sincere, and forceful; a speaker with 
the punch and ability to adapt himself to any audience, whether a 
Sunday-school class or a sidewalk crowd in front of a saloon. His 
personality is attractive, mainly, perhaps, because of its simple and 
courteous directness. Men go to scoff and jeer at Shaw, and remain 
to applaud and shake his hand. He’s a wonder at handing a crowd 
statistics, and before the rally is over the crowd is apt to feel that it 
has known all about these statistics for years, and is surprised that it 
hasn’t made some use of them before.—William G. Gavin in The Bos- 
ton Traveler. 


PRIZE-FIGHT FILMS. 


The most spectacular victory Christian Endeavor has 
won was the suppression of the Johnson-Jeffries prize-fight 
motion pictures in 1910. When the prize-fight was first an- 
nounced, churches and moral-reform organizations started 
a nation-wide campaign to prevent the fight. While at the 
Michigan Christian Endeavor convention on July first, 
Shaw heard that that attempt was unsuccessful, and that 
the fight was scheduled for Reno, Nevada, the Fourth of 
July. A large sum had been paid by motion-picture pro- 
ducers to film the fight. Shaw immediately realized that 
the fight itself, with its few score thousands of witnesses, 
was a trifling incident compared to the exhibition of the de- 
moralizing spectacle in the moving-picture theatres through- 
out this country and the world. At Reno only grown men, 
with a sprinkling of women, would come under the influence 
of the brutal exhibition, while in the moving-picture houses 
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millions of boys and girls would be demoralized by it. He 
was convinced that the most important thing was to secure, 
if possible, the suppression of the pictures. 

On his way from the Michigan convention to the Wis- 
consin convention at Milwaukee he formulated a resolution 
calling for the suppression of the pictures. At the close of 
an address by Mayor Sidell of Milwaukee, in which he com- 
mended Christian Endeavor for its influence over the young 
people, the resolution was presented and unanimously 
adopted. It was submitted to the mayor, and was heartily 
approved by him. 

On his way back to Boston Shaw prepared an appeal to 
the Endeavorers and the public, and drafted a night-letter 
to be sent to governors of all the States and to the mayors 
of the leading cities. The plan of the campaign was sub- 
mitted to the executive officers of the United Society, and 
was approved by them, and on July 5 the telegrams were 
sent. 

The fight itself aroused the moral indignation of all 
good citizens: first, because of its brutal character; second, 
because of the racial passions aroused, owing to the fact that 
Johnson was a colored man and Jeffries a white man; and 
third, because the fight took place on the Fourth of July, 
which shocked the patriotic instincts of the people. In a 
number of cities race riots followed the news that Johnson 
was the victor. 

The Associated Press gave Shaw the fullest co-opera- 
tion, telegraphing the news of the campaign to all parts of 
the United States and cabling it around the world. Within 
twenty-four hours replies began to come from the governors 
and mayors, pledging their fullest co-operation in suppress- 
ing the pictures. Within forty-eight hours cable messages 
were received from London and Liverpool, from Cape Town, 
South Africa, from Melbourne, Australia, and from Ceylon, 
India, announcing that the exhibition of pictures would be 
prohibited there. 
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Ex-president Roosevelt sent the following message: 

“I sincerely trust that public sentiment will be so 
aroused, and will make itself felt so effectively, as to guar- 
antee that this is the last prize-fight to take place in the 
United States; and it would be an admirable thing if some 
method could be devised to stop the exhibition of the mov- 
ing pictures thereof.” 

Thomas A. Edison also expressed his hearty sympathy 
with the campaign, and his opposition to the use of his in- 
vention for showing the prize-fight or degrading pictures of 
any kind. 

Christian Endeavor societies and unions all over the 
country, and in other lands as well, threw themselves into 
the campaign with all the enthusiasm of youth, and in less 
than three weeks ordinances in the cities, statutes in the 
States, and an act of Congress prohibited the exhibition of 
the pictures or their transportation in interstate com- 
merce. The fight was won, and a business undertaking that 
it was estimated would yield its promoters more than three 
million dollars was prohibited. 

Public men and the press generally referred in highest 
terms to the Christian Endeavor movement, which through 
its close-knit and world-wide organization had been able in 
so short a time and at comparatively no extra expense to 
achieve so striking a moral victory. The laws then enacted 
have up to the present time practically prevented the dis- 
play of pictures of prize-fights throughout the United 
States. 

USING THE PRESS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Shaw is constitutionally and by temperament a thorough 
democrat with a small “d,”’ believing in the republican form 
of government. He recognizes the limitations of democracy, 
and the practical problems that are involved. He is no hare- 
brained theorist, but he believes thoroughly in the proposi- 
tion that “the cure for democracy is more democracy.” The 
people will undoubtedly make mistakes, and serious ones, in 
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the development of their civic institutions, but no one fa- 
miliar with the history of nations would claim for a moment 
that autocracy had been free from such mistakes. In the 
development of the spirit of genuine democracy, both edu- 
cation and experience are necessary, and intelligent and en- 
lightened public opinion is essential. 

Recognizing the influence of the press, Shaw was a fre- 
quent contributor to the discussion, through open letters, of 
important questions that were engaging public attention. 
His communications were rarely refused publication. From 
many sources he had evidence that they were influential in 
helping many people to a decision on the questions at issue. 
The following is a sample of scores of letters printed in the 
Boston papers: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 


The suggestion of the Public Library trustees that pro- 
vision be made for pensioning the aged employees is a re- 
minder that the time is near when the private citizen should 
begin to ask the question, ““Who pays the pension ?” 

After pensions have been provided for public servants, 
from judges down to public-library clerks and street-clean- 
ers, who is going to pension the great host of private work- 
ers who grow old as rapidly, and are just as needy, as those 
in public employ? 

No one has yet suggested that these public employees 
hold their positions against their personal wish and at a 
personal sacrifice. It is the general impression that it takes 
a pull to get the place. 

The pay is usually higher, the employment steadier, the 
hours shorter, and the amount of work required less, than 
for those in private employ. Few die, and none resign. 

The citizen in private employ is supposed to lay by from 
his earnings sufficient to provide for his needs when unable 
to work. When too old or feeble to perform his duties, he 
is required to make way for a younger man. 
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Is it fair to place on his already overburdened shoulders 
his proportion, in the form of taxes, of the pension of these 
retired public servants? 

When men engage in public service that involves an ex- 
tra hazard of life or limb, such as soldiers, sailors, life-sav- 
ers, police, and firemen, they should be pensioned when no 
longer able to perform their duties. 

But if the system is to extend beyond these, it should be 
a universal system, and apply to private as well as public 
workers, after the plan of the recently adopted English old- 
age pension act that is keeping multitudes of honest, indus- 
trious old people from going to the workhouse. 

If the pension plan is to be confined to a select, limited 
class of public employees, then it should be on the annuity 
assessment plan, and should be paid for by the beneficiary, 
and not be placed as an added burden on the taxpaying citi- 
zens who cannot share in its benefits. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GOLDEN RULE IN INDUSTRY. 


PROFIT-SHARING.—CAN LABOR BE CAPITALIZED?—WORKERS’ SHARE OF 
PROFITS A JUST RIGHT.—CAN PRIVATE CAPITAL SURVIVE?7—WHAT’S 
THE TROUBLE IN INDUSTRY?—FINANCIAL PROFITEERING. 


HAW’S early experiences in the mill and the store pro- 

vided fertile soil for his growing interest in the question 
of the relations of capital and labor, relations which in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century became acute. He be- 
lieved then, and believes now, that the application of the 
principles of the Golden Rule to the relations between capi- 
tal and labor will solve the problems that have hampered 
industry and that still hinder its largest development. 

The experience of his own family convinced him that 
under the present system the laborer does not receive a fair 
share of the product of his toil. His father was an efficient 
workman, sober and frugal. There was no waste in the 
home. When five of the boys were old enough to go to work, 
they entered the industrial field, and until they were of age 
contributed their earnings to the common family purse; and 
yet at the end of fifty years of toil all the money the father 
had to show was about three thousand dollars. 

Shaw’s oldest brother went to work when nine years old. 
He worked steadily, faithfully, and, as all his employers tes- 
tified, efficiently, for fifty years. In the early years of their 
married life his wife also worked. They had two children, 
who received a common-school education, after which they 
went to work. When he died, the family savings consisted 
of a small house worth $1,200 or $1,500, a few thousand dol- 
lars in the bank, and a small mutual-benefit life-insurance. 
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These experiences were typical of the condition of the 
laboring class. The owner of the mill, when he died, left 
one and a half million dollars to charities. Shaw always 
felt that what this man gave away was not his own money, 
but that a large part of it was the earnings of workers who 
had given their best for an inadequate compensation. A 
more just disposition of it would have been to establish with 
at least half of it a pension-fund for sick, disabled, and aged 
employees, some of whom are still answering the mill bell, 
though past threescore and ten years of age. 

Shaw has no quarrel with capital as such, believing that 
in the highly organized condition of industry capital has its 
place and is as essential as labor. So long as man’s tools 
consisted of a crooked limb of a tree for a plough, and a 
forked stick for a spade to till the soil, man -was practically 
independent of capital; but when the steam-engine, the 
loom, the spinning-frame, and other modern industrial ma- 
chines came into use, capital became a necessity, and is en- 
titled to a fair return. 

Shaw became interested in profit-sharing, and his views 
on this question were given wide circulation in articles pub- 
lished in The Outlook and The Continent (which are here re- 
produced with some of the comments), which attracted con- 
siderable attention from labor-leaders and economists. 
They were criticised by Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who evidently believed that 
the recognition of the justice of profit-sharing implied the 
perpetuation of the wage system, to which he was opposed. 


CAN LABOR BE CAPITALIZED ?* 
{From The Outlook, New York, April 2, 1910.] 


There are two great problems before the industrial 
world to-day. One is the protection of the life of the em- 


*The reader should note the date of publication of this and succeeding 
articles. Conditions have changed in many trades, and there is a real danger 
that labor-leaders to-day may be as unreasonable as were the capitalists of 
yesterday. 
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ployee by fixing the responsibility for injury or death more 
definitely upon the employer. The other deals with the 
preservation of life under more humane and helpful condi- 
tions than now exist, by giving to labor not only a living 
wage, but also a share in the surplus profits. 

The claim that property is more sacred in the eye of the 
law than people is borne out by the facts. The cheapest 
thing in the industrial world to-day is human life, as is 
shown by the appalling list of the army of workers killed or 
disabled in this country every year, and by the extremely 
high death-rate of infants in manufacturing centres like 
Lowell and Fall River, Massachusetts. In his last annual 
message to Congress, pleading for an employers’ liability 
bill, President Roosevelt said: “The number of accidents 
which result in the death or crippling of wage-workers in 
the Union at large is simply appalling; in a very few years 
it runs up to a total far in excess of the aggregate of the 
dead and wounded in any modern war. No academic theory 
about ‘freedom of contract’ or ‘constitutional liberty to con- 
tract’ should be permitted to interfere with this and similar 
movements.” 

Property is protected on every hand, while every effort 
to protect life is fought to the limit. Practically every 
State or national law for the protection of life in our great 
industrial concerns, or for reasonable compensation in case 
of injury or death, has been strenuously opposed by the rep- 
resentatives of property. 

But, given reasonable protection for life, we are then 
face to face with the far greater problem of a living-wage 
and a fair distribution of the profits. 

The following compilation, based on the last census, 
showing the average weekly wage in four leading industries, 
employing 1,147,930 people, is the most powerful argument 
that could be made for a change in our present industrial 
system: 

“In the textile trades, with 661,451 workers, the average 
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weekly wage of all workers is $6.07; of men over sixteen, 
$7.63 ; of women, $5.18 ; of children under sixteen, $2.15. 

“In the iron-workers’ trades, with 222,607 workers, the 
average weekly wage is $10.46. 

“In the boot and shoe trades, with 142,922 workers, the 
average for all is $7.96; for men over sixteen, $9.11; for 
women, $6.13; for children under sixteen, $3.40. 

“In the men’s clothing trades, with 120,950 workers, the 
average for all is $7.06; for men, $10.90; for women, $4.88; 
for children, $2.61. 

“These weekly wages are obtained by dividing the an- 
nual wage by fifty-two. Often the weekly rate is much 
higher, but for many weeks the workers are unemployed; 
the only fair estimate is that which is based upon the annual 
wage.” * 

Here is an average weekly wage in these four great in- 
dustries of $9.77 for men, $5.39 for women, and $2.72 for 
children. 

In the discussion of the wage problem the maximum 
weekly wage is often quoted, but that is manifestly unfair. 
Certainly the method here used, of computing the weekly 
wage upon the annual wages received, is the proper basis 
when making a comparison with the annual dividends paid. 

The inequality in the distribution of the product of labor 
is strikingly shown by the careful study of a financial cir- 
cular advertising industrial stocks issued by A. B. Turner 
& Company, of Boston. The statement of the returns to 
capital by five representative corporations located in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, shows average annual returns for a 
period of eight years of 16.35 per cent, or more than three 
times the average market rate for money. 

In reply to a question as to the fluctuation in wages dur- 
ing the same eight years the treasurer of one of the largest 
companies writes: “These have been the same with us as 
with all the Fall River factories, and the advances and re- 


1 Washington Gladden, “The Church and Modern Life,” pp. 142, 143, 
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ductions are as follows: December 11, 1899, advance 10 per 
cent; March 17, 1902, advance 10 per cent; November 23, 
19038, reduction 10 per cent; July 25, 1904, reduction 1214 
per cent; October 23, 1905, advance 4 per cent; July 2, 1906, 
advance 10 per cent; November 26, 1906, advance 10 per 
cent; May 27, 1907, advance 10 per cent; May 25, 1908, re- 
duction 17.94 per cent.” 

This gives a net increase in wages for the eight-year 
period of 8.24 per cent to put over against the trebled aver- 
age dividend rate to capital. 

Here is an average of at least double the dividend return 
to capital usually expected, and in some cases it is more 
than trebled. In one case there was a stock dividend of one 
hundred per cent, thus adding to that corporation, without 
additional investment by the stockholders, an additional 
burden of capital on which dividends must be paid for all 
time. 

These large dividends have also had the effect to double 
or treble the market value of the capital invested. 

Does the record indicate that the laborers who have in- 
vested their lives in these corporations have shared equally 
with capital in the returns from their labor? 

Occasionally we hear of an increase of five or ten per 
cent in wages, but almost as frequently of a similar reduc- 
tion when hard times come, so that the net return to labor 
for a period of years shows but little increase, with a few 
striking exceptions in well-organized trades. 

Furthermore, with the passing of the years the laborer 
finds his capital, which is his labor, depreciating in value 
through decreased efficiency, and his burden of profits to be 
made growing heavier by every stock dividend declared and 
by the increase in market value of the stock caused by the 
large dividends paid, which must, if possible, be maintained. 
Here we have the surplus of capital generously rewarded 
and multiplied, and the wages of the laborer but slightly in- 
creased, and this increase not nearly in proportion to the 
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average increase in the cost of living. Is it a fair division? 

The usual reply to this is, “But did not the laborer re- 
ceive the market price for his labor?” Yes, but, if that is 
to be the standard, has not the time come to limit capital to 
the market rate for money? 

If capital is to receive a bonus of one hundred per cent, 
why should not labor, which produced the wealth, receive 
the same? 

If one dollar invested is permitted to draw dividends for 
two, why should not one laborer draw wages for two? 

Why should not labor be capitalized as well as money, 
and receive its share of the accumulated profits? To accom- 
plish this, let the corporations establish a reserve fund for 
the maintenance of dividends at reasonable rates, even dur- 
ing a period of depression. Then let labor be capitalized to 
the amount of each worker’s yearly wage, and let dividends 
be declared from the surplus earnings pro rata on the capi- 
tal stock and the capitalized wage of the workers. 

This would at least put man on a par with money, and 
would in some degree help to correct the inequality of our 
present system. 

It would also come to the self-respecting worker as his 
right, and not as a charity or gift from the employer. 

Some may feel that an equal division of the surplus 
profits between capital and labor is not a fair division, and 
I must confess that I share that feeling. After capital has 
received its market rate of dividends, and labor has received 
its market wage, a larger share of the accumulated profits 
should go to the manhood invested in the enterprise than to 
the money invested there. 

In a recent address, President Jacob Gould Schurman 
of Cornell University, speaking of the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation in offering special inducements to 
its workmen to become stockholders, said: “This is the be- 
ginning of a movement which has in it great promise and 
potency for the solution of the greatest industrial question 
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of our time. It is a form of partnership between labor and 
capital which has in it the elements of mutual recognition, 
common service and devotion, and reasonable equality and 
brotherhood.” 

This action of the Steel Corporation may be the “begin- 
ning of a movement,” but it is a long way from the end that 
fairness and justice demand. Here is a great corporation, 
monstrously overcapitalized and heavily watered, that not 
only requires its workmen to invest their lives in the enter- 
prise; but if they would share at all in its earnings above 
their wages, they must invest their limited capital as well. 

From the standpoint of the corporation unquestionably 
this is a most desirable thing to have them do, and it may 
also be of real benefit to the workmen. But it leaves un- 
touched the larger problem of the laborer’s right to a fair 
share of the accumulated or surplus profits of his labor. 

Surely the time has come when the claims of surplus cap- 
ital should be brought down to at least a parity with those 
of essential manhood, when the human intelligence that lies 
back of the production of all wealth shall have at least an 
equal share with the money invested. 

The right to name a legal rate of interest for money 
loaned is conceded to the State. Has not the State also a 
right to name a standard legal rate for money invested? 

During the nineteenth century many individual employ- 
ers and corporations, realizing the injustice and inequality 
of the present system of wages, tried many experiments in 
profit-sharing, both in this country and abroad. Many, if 
not most, of these have failed. Most of the attempts were 
fundamentally weak and foredoomed to failure, because 
they were organized as either an experiment or a charity, 
or for the purpose of still further increasing the returns to 
capital. In but few cases that have come to my knowledge 
was the right of labor to a share in the surplus profits rec- 
ognized. 

Tt is an old saying often quoted that “fa corporation has 


INVERCARGILL (NEW ZEALAND) CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEBR, 
with members of the New Zealand Christian Endeavor Council, on the oecasion 
of Dr. Clark’s visit with his daughter, February 15, 1904. 


JUNIOR RALLY, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Building ‘‘the Christian Endeavor Bridge. 
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no soul.” How can it have, when it represents only money? 
There can be no soul without personality. Humanity must 
figure in the corporation’s capital stock if we expect it to 
have a soul. Man must be placed at least upon a par with 
money. 

The corporation plan has apparently solved the problem 
of small investments and equal distribution of profits to 
capital, but it has taken no account of the investment of life 
by labor. 

Three reforms are now imperatively called for in order 
that labor may receive its just recognition and share of the 
profits: 

First. Absolute publicity of accounts, so that the small- 
est stockholder shall be as well informed regarding the con- 
dition of the corporation as the president or directors. 

Second. Absolute prohibition of stock or bond watering 
by stock dividends to capital. All stock increase to be for 
permanent improvements or additions to the property. 

Third. The capitalization of wages so that all profits 
above six per cent shall, after a safe reserve fund has been 
established and maintained, be divided between the capital 
stock and the wages of the employees. 

Along this pathway lies real co-operative production— 
fair distribution of profits and equal recognition of the 
rights of capital and labor. 

In the old days the industrial relation was that of lord 
and serf, or master and slave. Now it is employer and em- 
ployee on barely a living wage, and sometimes not that ex- 
cept by the combined earnings of wife and children. May 
not the next step be a living wage to labor, a fair dividend 
to capital, and at least an equal distribution of surplus prof- 
its to both, on the basis of their investment of capital or 
labor in the enterprise? 

In the readjustment of relations between employer and 
employed it should also be distinctly recognized that there 
is a third party involved, the purchasing public. 
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It might be possible to make a satisfactory adjustment 
of the differences and inequalities existing between labor 
and capital, and at the same time place still heavier burdens 
upon the larger class, the consumers. This class can have a 
voice in the right solution of this great economic question 
only by expressing itself in the laws that should govern and 
control the corporations and trusts. And this is where the 
citizen consumer should make himself heard. 

Fair profits can be figured only when the corporations 
are relieved of the “water” and the “atmosphere” that are 
represented by so large a percentage of the capital stock in 
many of them. 

The policy in the past has been to capitalize earnings. 
This makes the contribution of the public to the success of 
the enterprise the occasion for adding still heavier burdens 
in the way of increased capitalization, to pay dividends on 
which will make it necessary to charge unjust and exorbi- 
tant prices for the goods produced or service rendered. 

This is largely true at the present time with reference to 
express companies, steam and electric transportation cor- 
porations, and the production of steel and coal. 

In the past legislation has been largely in the interest 
and for the protection of property. It is conceivable that 
the mass of voters might be so influenced by the arts of the 
demagogue as to demand and secure legislation solely in the 
interest of labor. 

What all good citizens should strive for is a just and in- 
telligent conception of all the issues and interests involved 
in the question of industrial and economic readjustment, so 
that the laws controlling corporation activities shall secure 
equal justice for capitalist, laborer, and consumer. 


AN EDITORIAL. 
{From The American Federationist, Samuel Gompers, Hditor.] 


In this issue we reprint from The Outlook an article by Mr. Wil- 
liam Shaw the spirit of which is commendable, and which has the 
merit of propounding a proposal for a remedy for the present gener- 
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ally unfair division between employing capitalists and their employees 
of the wealth which in combination they produce. We should like 
very much to sit down about a friendly council-board with Mr. Shaw, 
together with some representatives of labor and some friends of his 
who share his sentiments. Agreements would doubtless at once be 
reached upon the urgent importance of the two questions he presents 
in his article, the one being that now usually referred to as “compen- 
sation for injuries,’ and the other that ever-discussed problem of 
fair wages. 

Taking up for the present only the latter, we should say that Mr. 
Shaw’s showing of average wages in the textile trade cannot be made 
too often before the American public. But even at the rates he gives 
it is to be questioned whether in computing the averages due weight 
has been given either to unemployment or to the substitution of union 
and other society benefits for wages coming from employers. Census 
and other investigators frequently make an average of the wages of 
the number of employed, taking no account, or insufficient account, of 
the proportion unemployed. Whatever money an employee pays into 
the fund for his protection or insurance in any form must be de- 
ducted from the wages the employer pays him, since if by some auto- 
matic means, such as Mr. Shaw proposes, the employee could draw 
his full and just share he would cease giving out a considerable part 
of such payments. 

Mr. Shaw’s references to the Steel Corporation are sufficiently 
severe; but they would possess even greater force if he had not, un- 
intentionally no doubt, permitted it to be inferred that the Steel 
Trust’s profit-sharing system is aught more than a travesty, or that 
the scheme is applied to a sufficient proportion of the employees to 
have it regarded as a policy aiming at fair remuneration. It is no 
more than a bribe, and rather a petty one, to certain of the best-paid 
hands to stick to their jobs. , 

Mr. Shaw’s remedy divides itself into two parts. With the first 
part, publicity of accounts and prohibition of stock-watering, every. 
element in American society now agrees except the supporters of “the 
interests.” There is to-day no excuse for the Government, or any of 
its subdivisions, authorizing, through franchise or incorporation, any 
group of men to carry on a business without obligatory publicity of 
accounts or with the right to issue stock based only on actual or prob-, 
able dividends. 

As to Mr. Shaw’s reform, the capitalization of wages so that net 
profits shall be divided between capital stock and the employees in 
proportion to wages—well, we see drawbacks. The scheme leaves 
outside its field of operation all business not incorporated. It seems to 
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recognize those profits as legitimate which now arise from corpora- 
tions the stock of which has long and perhaps repeatedly been 
watered. It would give legal recognition to tariff-made or other un- 
earned profits, to the injury of the general public. And it is doubtful 
in the extreme if any method could be offered by governmental ma- 
chinery to carry out the details of ascertaining and distributing the 
wage-workers’ share. 

We regret that we must regard Mr. Shaw’s good intentions as lim- 
ited in their practical effect to the inspiration of thought and the sug- 
gestion of unrealizable dreams. 

The working people themselves have a practical scheme for getting 
at something like their share of profits. It is the trade-union. Per- 
haps the scheme is not perfect. What human institution is? But 
what other scheme has worked at all? The system of individual com- 
peting against individual for a job and its share of production has 
failed. It is dead. We have a suggestion for Mr. Shaw and those 
who like his plan. Let them join hands with the working classes in 
the campaign for publicity of accounts and the prohibition of stock- 
watering. And when that much of his programme is done, Brother 
Shaw may see whether the trade-union way of giving the wage-work- 
ers of all employers their fair share is really not more practicable 
than his capitalizing of the wages of only some of the workers. Up 
to date the trade-unionists have the start, not only over all competing 
ideas, but also of practical activities and beneficent results. 


AN EDITORIAL. 
[From Copartnership, London, England.] 


Profit-sharing in the United States has so far been opposed by the 
Federation of Labor, and even copartnership is looked upon as a dark 
horse. As to the latter especially, so little is known of it that Mr. 
Gompers and his colleagues may be easily excused for their attitude. 
But there are signs that this hostility is breaking down. Mr. W. Shaw, 
the general secretary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
has just written an informing and convincing letter to the American 
Federationist, in which he clears the air of many misconceptions. His 
definition of the object he has in view is a familiar one to us. ‘What 
I am aiming at,” he writes, “is the establishment and recognition of 
the principle that the manhood invested in an enterprise is entitled 
by right, and not by favor, to at least an equal share in the division 
of surplus profits.” That is the true note to strike. It is a particu- 
larly happy phrase, “manhood invested in an enterprise.” We talk 
far too much of investments as though they were only gold and silver, 
whereas it is, after all, the human factor in production which counts 
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for somuch. Where one differs from him is his preference for profit- 
sharing over copartnership. Mr. Shaw thinks that it is much easier 
to succeed with schemes which only require a man’s labor, and not his 
capital. Perhaps it is, but anything which leaves the worker without 
an actual interest in the capital of a concern, as well as a share in its 
profits, cannot be the last word in the application of the great princi- 
ple so eloquently advocated by Mr. Shaw. Still, we are glad to wel- 
come such an advance along the right road, and trust that American 
trade-unionists will assist him in his work. 


WORKERS’ SHARE OF PROFITS A JUST RIGHT. 
{Shaw’s article in The Continent, New York, November 24, 1910.] 

[Known first of all as a specialist in the stimulation of young 
Christians to practical service in the world, the general secretary of 
Christian Endeavor has of late commended himself also to thoughtful 
Americans as a student of practical economic questions, and particu- 
larly as an advocate of the right of wage-earners in industrial life to 
share the profits of the mercantile or manufacturing concerns to 
which they give their service.—EbITor.] 


It is a far cry from the days of Robert Owen, the Welsh- 
man, and his pioneer experiments in profit-sharing at New 
Lanark, Scotland, a century ago, to Andrew Carnegie, the 
Scotchman, and his prophecy of the “division of profits” as 
the ultimate goal of labor; but, strange to say, compara- 
tively little progress has been made meanwhile in the devel- 
opment and application of this principle, so vital to the ulti- 
mate success of both labor and capital. 

The present wage system was in its origin most expe- 
dient, a vast advance on serfdom and slavery. But the hour 
has struck for a new adjustment of the relations between 
labor and capital and a fairer division of the profits of pro- 
ductive industry. The laborer is hampered in the sale of his 
labor by lack of information, limited financial resources, and 
family obligations, so that he is practically compelled to ac- 
cept whatever terms are offered by the employer. The mar- 
ket rate for labor is based upon these conditions. In many 
industries it is so low that a man with a family cannot live 
without the aid of wife or children. It is not a living wage, 
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as recent investigations in such centres as New York, Pitts- 
burg, and Bethlehem have demonstrated. 

Slavery was destroyed not primarily because the slave 
suffered, but because the system was wrong. Indeed, in 
most cases the slave was well treated, and lived a care-free 
life. It was to the selfish interest of his owner to keep him 
in the best possible physical condition. His body repre- 
sented so much capital, and it must be guarded and pro- 
tected. 

Under our present wage system we do not buy the la- 
borer ; we simply buy his labor. When he is worn out or in- 
jured, our capital is not depleted. We discharge him, and 
secure a more efficient worker at the same or a lower wage. 
Corporations provide sanitary stables for their horses, and 
skilled veterinarians to care for the animals, while in many 
cases their workmen live in unsanitary tenements, and die 
for want of medical attendance. Philanthropists are busy 
with plans to ameliorate these conditions; Christian work- 
ers attempt to carry the consolations of religion; but all 
these efforts serve but to emphasize the fact that what is 
needed primarily is not charity, nor consolation, but justice 
between man and man. 

The profit-sharing schemes of the past have been helpful 
to a degree, but they have largely failed because based on a 
spirit of philanthropy. Labor’s right to a share in the sur- 
plus profits, in addition to a fair wage, has never been con- 
ceded; or, if it has, it has been conceded to a very limited 
extent, and has been dependent entirely upon the good will 
of the individual employer. It is not established as a fun- 
damental principle in our industrial system. Until it is so 
established this great economic question will never be set- 
tled. There are difficulties in the way, of course, but these 
difficulties are not insurmountable. 

A century ago, Robert Owen found five men that were 
willing to risk £120,000 in the purchase of a cotton-manu- 
facturing plant under a contract that all surplus gain over 
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five per cent should be “freely expended for the education of 
the children and the improvement of the work-people of 
New Lanark, Scotland.” Then with larger vision, and real- 
izing that “none of us liveth to himself,” they added, ‘And 
for the general improvement of the conditions of the per- 
sons employed in manufactories.” The experiment was a 
conspicuous success from the point of view of both employer 
and employee, and “philanthropy and five per cent” became 
a common saying. 

But the weakness in Owen’s plan was its purely paternal 
character. The surplus profits were administered for, not 
by, the people. The people could not be intrusted with their 
own. This was the aristocratic exclusive method. It failed, 
as all such experiments must fail that leave out the principle 
of democracy. What people need is not so much to be lifted 
as to be given an opportunity to rise. Their progress may 
be slower thus, but it will be more permanent. The laborer 
will make many a mistake in learning his lesson of self-con- 
trol and self-direction, but has capital made no mistakes in 
its autocratic control of the lives and living of others? 

I do not believe that the time will ever come when we 
shall dispense with capital and the workman will become 
sole owner and laborer as well. The great and ever greater 
business enterprises of the coming years will require larger 
financial resources than the laborer can supply. The solu- 
tion of the problem will be found not in the elimination of 
capital, but in the recognition of capital’s real place in the 
economic world as servant, not master; in the payment of a 
fixed rate for its use, with reasonable assurance of the safety 
of the principal; and in the division of a part, and ultimately 
of all, of the surplus profits among the workers, whether 
their service be that of head or hand, on the basis of the 
wage or salary received, which wage or salary will stand as 
the test of the service rendered. 

This arrangement provides for no dead level of uniform- 
ity. It leaves ample scope for enterprise and ambition to 
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secure due recognition. It treats with fairness all the inter- 
ests involved. 

I venture to suggest that the greatest service Mr. Carne- 
gie can render to his fellow men at this crisis will be to call 
a conference of the captains of industry, the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, and the students of industrial economics for 
the thorough consideration of this whole question in the 
light of present-day conditions. Such a movement would 
command wide publicity, would enlist the best thought of 
the nation, would unify efforts already being made, and 
would result ultimately in the solution of the problem on a 
basis of justice to all, with malice toward none. 


CAN PRIVATE CAPITAL SURVIVE? 
[Article by Shaw in The Christian Endeavor World, Boston, November 20, 1919.] 


Must private capital, the so-called ‘‘Kaiser of industrial- 
ism,” abdicate and go the way of our political autocrats? 
Is there any place for private capital in an industrial de- 
mocracy? The Bolsheviki across the seas thunder, No! and 
the I. W. W. at home echo, No! Private capital finds no 
place in the Socialist’s programme, and with growing in- 
sistence labor claims that to it belong all the profits of 
industry. If private capital is to survive, it must get off the 
throne and get down among the people. 

In the economic theory and practice of the past, capital 
has always been given the pre-eminence, just as in our juris- 
prudence, based on the old Roman laws, property has been 
considered more sacred than people. Our laws are gradu- 
ally changing in this respect, and legislation is increasingly 
dealing with and favoring human rights, as against the old- 
time rights of property. 

The same change is taking place in our industrial sys- 
tem, and the investment of life is taking priority over the 
investment of money. We are recognizing the fact that 
labor, meaning that of mind as well as muscle, is the prime 
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essential in all industry ; that, while labor can exist and pro- 
duce results without capital, capital is absolutely impotent 
without labor; for, in the last analysis, capital stands as the 
surplus product of labor. 

Is there any way out of the present industrial situation 
other than by revolution? I believe there is, but only when 
we come to a clear understanding of the relative value of 
both labor and capital. Labor must be made to see, what is 
so often denied by agitators, that in modern industry pri- 
vate capital, though subordinate to labor, is still indispen- 
sable. Ina primitive state of society labor might exist apart 
from capital, but under the complex conditions of modern 
civilization this is impossible. We are living in the ma- 
chinery age, and machinery means capital. When men cul- 
tivated their own gardens with forked sticks, and women 
spun their own wool, holding their own distaffs, there was 
no problem of labor and capital. But when the traction 
plough comes on the scene and power-looms take the place 
of the old hand-looms, we are face to face with the problem 
of labor and capital. 

My grandfather was a working man in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, when the change was made from the hand-work in the 
home to the power-plant in the factory. He was one of the 
band of “plug-drawers,” companies of working men who 
raided the mills at night and destroyed the machinery; and 
often I have heard my father tell how they were chased 
across the moors by the “Scotch Grays” after one of their 
raids. But the opposition of the workers was all in vain. 
They were trying to sweep back the irresistible tides of in- 
dustrial progress, and they were foredoomed to defeat. 

The strong arm of the law was stretched out to protect 
property, and capital became arrogant, selfish, inhuman. So 
true was this that. “Corporations have no souls” became a 
byword. Little children were exploited, and are, even to 
this day; laborers were brutalized; working hours and con- 
ditions were dehumanized; and money was supreme. 
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Not all employers, however, were possessed by this 
spirit of greed. There have been some all through the years 
who have tried to find a way to recognize the just claims of 
both labor and capital. Unfortunately most of these efforts 
took the form of paternalism, and were resented by the 
workers. Labor refused to receive as a favor what it be- 
lieved to be its own by right, and for that reason welfare 
work and profit-sharing have failed to solve the problem. 

The records of the past show that as a rule, recognizing 
the comparatively few exceptions, capital has claimed the 
surplus product as its own, and as a result the increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor plus machinery has been capitalized by 
watered stock, and labor has been compelled to stagger un- 
der that load, and, in times of business depression, to fall 
and be crushed by it. All this could have been avoided, had 
capital been wise and been satisfied with a fair return in 
dividends on the money actually invested; had capital given 
to the public a fair price on the products sold, and divided 
the surplus profits among the workers in proportion to the 
value of their investment of head or hand. 

Capital had its chance, and because of greed and selfish- 
ness it failed. Labor is now pressing its claims, and many 
signs indicate that it is possessed by the same spirit of greed 
and selfishness that has controlled capital, in which case 
failure is certain to follow. Labor needs to realize that 
without capital it is limited to the crudest and most primi- - 
tive type of service. It must seek the co-operation of cap- 
ital to build the mill, to supply the machinery, to purchase 
the raw material, to pay the wages, and to market the prod- 
uct. This capital may come in large amounts from a few 
individuals or in small amounts from many. But in either 
case it is capital, the surplus some one has saved above his 
living, and he is entitled to a fair return for its use. 

The records of large corporations show that the number 
of shares held by the average stockholder is comparatively 
small, indicating that the shares are owned by people of 
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moderate means. This shows that we are steadily approach- 
ing the time when the worker and the investor will be one 
and the same person. The end toward which we should 
strive is not simply the co-operation of labor and capital, 
but the consolidation of labor and capital. The way to ac- 
complish this is not by claiming the whole for either party, 
but by giving to each his just share. 

But right here is where both parties halt. Yet it ought 
not to be difficult to arrive at a fair understanding and a 
just division of the product of labor and capital if we can 
agree upon three or four fundamental facts: first, that the 
making of manhood takes precedence of the making of 
money, that human rights come before property rights; 
second, that only capital actually invested shall be entitled 
to dividends; third, that capital should be limited in its 
share of the earnings; fourth, that labor, representing the 
human and most essential element, should receive a living 
wage, and in addition, after a safe reserve has been set 
aside for emergencies and depreciation, labor should receive 
the entire surplus earnings, the division to be based on the 
value of the worker to the industry as shown by his wages 
or salary. As the return to the investor is based on the 
amount of his investment in dollars, so the share of the 
worker should be based on the value of his services, the skill 
and ability he contributes. 

Under normal conditions, where the principal has been 
considered safe, billions of dollars have been loaned for less 
than four per cent. In my judgment six per cent is a fair 
return for capital, with such public supervision and restric- 
tions as will safeguard the principal. In the past govern- 
ment has claimed the right to limit the legal rate of interest. 
Why should it not limit the rate of dividends? 

Under this system, instead of a few swollen fortunes 
growing still larger until they become a public menace, we 
should have our workers gradually drawing away from the 
danger line of poverty and joining the class of forehanded 
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citizens with a safe reserve for emergencies. This is not 
only the ideal condition, but it is the only safe condition for 
a genuine democracy. 

The problem before the world to-day is not the simple 
one of pulling down capital, but the much more difficult one 
of lifting up labor until the terms labor and capital shall be 
synonymous. 

When that day comes, labor will have equal representa- 
tion with capital on boards of directors, and in the case of 
public-utility corporations the public also will be repre- 
sented, to the advantage of all concerned. Most of our in- 
dustrial troubles to-day are due to lack of information or to 
misunderstanding of the real condition of affairs. If all the 
parties interested could have reports direct from their own 
representatives, most of the difficulties would be removed 
and harmony would be restored. 

Industrial democracy will vindicate itself if we will only 
get together, turn on the light, and talk things out. Repres- 
sion is the tool of autocracy, expression the safety-valve of 
democracy. 


WHAT’S THE TROUBLE IN INDUSTRY? 
Are Wages too High, or Is Production too Low? 
[Article by Shaw in The Christian Endeavor World, Boston, November 30, 1922.] 


The aftermath of the railroad, mining, and textile 
strikes is a spirit of suspicion, discontent, and often of 
hatred that has in it nothing of good for either the employer 
or the employee, for capital or labor, or for the public at 
large. This is a most unfortunate condition of affairs, as it 
warps the judgment of all parties concerned, and prevents 
them from seeing straight and dealing justly with one an- 
other. Appeals are made to passion and prejudice; and un- 
rest, dissatisfaction, indifference, and inefficiency are the 
result. 

There is no question that labor and labor-unions have 
distinctly lost ground in public favor. One reason for this 
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is the effort of Mr. Gompers and other labor-leaders to dis- 
credit prohibition and to deliver the labor vote to the liquor 
interests, the worst enemy labor ever had. 

The feeling is quite general that at the present time or- 
ganized labor as represented by its leaders is as selfish and 
indifferent to the rights of the general public as capitalists 
were fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The condition of our transportation system to-day shows 
to what lengths the public will go in retaliation when it is 
once aroused. The uneconomic and unfair restrictive rules 
and regulations that were adopted under both State and na- 
tional laws have paralyzed business organizations, and the 
whole country suffers to-day. During the war, under Gov- 
ernment control, railway labor decreased forty per cent in 
efficiency, a tremendous loss from which the railways have 
not yet recovered. 

High cost of living and industrial distress are due to our 
transportation troubles more than to all other things com- 
bined. When you block the free and fair circulation of 
commodities at reasonable rates, you create conditions that 
rob the producer and manufacturer of fair profits, and yet 
compel the public to pay extortionate prices. The trouble 
to-day is not due to high wages, but to unjust, unnecessary, 
and unfair regulations and restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment and organized labor. 

Fundamentally, it is under-production, not overpaid la- 
bor, combined with unnecessary overhead cost, the result of 
Government regulations, that accounts for present condi- 
tions. Millions of dollars are wasted for clerical work on 
reports that are never acted upon or considered, and mil- 
lions more because of the standardization of jobs on a na- 
tional scale that because of local conditions cannot on any 
just basis be standardized. 

Over-specialization has destroyed efficiency. Men have 
deteriorated while machines have been improved. One old- 
time mechanic, with the freedom to do a man’s work unham- 
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pered by union restrictions, would be worth two or three 
present-day workers with their trade-craft restrictions. 
The idea that by reducing output you are making work for 
others and improving your hold on your own job is a fallacy 
as well as an industrial sin. 

Men do not “‘make” money. They make things for which 
other people exchange money; and the more things they 
make, the greater their production, the more money they 
get. 

Another thing we forget is that we are all bound up in 
the same bundle of life, and that, when one person commits 
an economic sin, he and we all suffer for it. A popular pub- 
lication reports that in a farming community in the Middle 
West bids were opened for a new school building. The limit 
of cost was to be $100,000. All the bids were at a far higher 
figure. The contractors explained this by saying that the 
bricklayers demanded a dollar and a half an hour, which for 
an eight-hour day would mean twelve dollars; that three 
hundred bricks was the limit for a day’s work, and the 
bricklayers were in a position to prevent other men from 
working and to tie up any job unless their demands were 
met. 

The farmers on the building committee began to figure 
what the cost of this building meant in terms of wheat, 
which was selling for ninety cents a bushel. They found 
that it would cost four cents to lay a single brick, and that 
a bushel of wheat would lay only twenty-two and a half 
bricks. If you add the cost of the brick to the cost of laying, 
a bushel of wheat would lay just twelve bricks. The brick- 
layer’s pay for one day would represent the full return for 
an average acre of wheat, to produce which the farmer pro- 
vided the land, seed, fertilizer, labor, and all the incidental 
expenses. 

Was the wage too high? Personally, I am ready to say, 
“No,” under present conditions of trade specialization, when 
you take into consideration the seasonal character of a 
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bricklayer’s work and ‘the time lost on account of bad 
weather ; but the product of a day’s labor was too low. The 
average bricklayer, using modern efficiency methods, could 
easily without physical danger double or treble the output. 

The result of these conditions is that the building has not 
been built; the children of that community suffer for lack of 
proper educational facilities; brickmakers, lumber-dealers, 
hardware-manufacturers, and the multitude of producers of 
other material that goes into a building lose an order; labor 
all along the line back to the forest and the mine loses a 
job; railways lose traffic; and bankers and insurance com- 
panies lose business. 

When you multiply this case by thousands of similar 
ones, you find that labor loses work, capital loses money, 
the country loses prosperity, people lose confidence in one 
another, and some one has taken all the joy out of life. Does 
it pay? 


FINANCIAL PROFITEERING. 


The greatest menace to the industrial life of America is 
not the “red” nor the radical, but the respectable director 
who enriches himself and his fellow stockholders by voting 
stock dividends based on exorbitant prices for the products. 

We have just passed through an unprecedented era of 
profit-making by many industries. Wages have been lifted 
to the highest point in the history of industrialism. Taxes 
on excess profits to the limit of 80 per cent have been paid. 
Cash dividends of from 20 per cent to 60 per cent have been 
the rule. And still the surplus profits have piled up millions 
on millions. These millions represent exorbitant profits ex- 
torted from the people while they were under the stress and 
storm of the World War. 

How to dispose of their profits has been the problem 
which troubled the directors until the Supreme Court re- 
vealed the way by declaring that stock dividends are exempt 
from the income tax. 
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It never seems to have occurred to these astute managers 
that a simple way out of their difficulty would have been to 
reduce the price of the goods and in this way also bring 
down the abnormal cost of living. 

Capital is being inflated by stock dividends of from 30 
to 2,900 per cent. Here is a fixed overhead expense that 
labor and the public must carry for all time. Not an extra 
dollar has been invested by these stockholders, but by the 
vote of a group of interested men they are handed securities 
to the value of millions of dollars. This is not making 
money; it is simply multiplying it. 

There are seeds of future trouble in this practice, now 
becoming quite common, of declaring stock dividends and 
splitting stock into shares of smaller or no par value in or- 
der that later larger dividends may be paid without provok- 
ing public criticism. 

Akin to this in spirit and practice is the action of labor- 
unions in demanding shorter hours and smaller output, with 
time-and-a-half or double pay for overtime work necessary 
to increase the restricted production. 

The innocent public suffers in both cases, and the ulti- 
mate result will spell disaster to our whole industrial and 
economic system. If prices continue to advance, the wage- 
worker or small-salaried man who is not in a position to 
profiteer on his pay will find it impossible to rent a suitable 
house to live in, or to pay the cost of clothing, food, and fuel, 
which is steadily increasing because of these harmful prac- 
tices. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


SHAW SAYS SOME THINGS. 


SoME OF SHAW’S EDITORIALS: THE PHANTOM PARADE.—THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR.—BECAUSE OF OR IN SPITE OF.—PROPHET OR 
LEADER:—CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND THE CHURCH.—CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR AND MISSIONS. 


THE PHANTOM PARADE. 


I WAS thinking about the great preparedness parades be- 
ing held in different cities, with their marching thou- 
sands, stirring music, waving flags, and cheering onlookers, 
all calculated to arouse the martial spirit and quicken the 
patriotic impulses of the people. 

With quickened pulse and burning heart I thought of 
the clean-limbed young fellows and the bright-faced young 
women who made up the bulk of the marching thousands, 
when suddenly my eyes blurred and in their place was a 
world pageant of Americans, Australians, Austrians, Bel- 
gians, Bulgarians, Canadians, Egyptians, English, French, 
Germans, Irish, Italians, Russians, Scotch, Serbians, Turks, 
Welsh, and tribes from the far corners of the earth. 

With steady, rhythmic tread they marched; with stern, 
set faces they poured by. The thousands had given place to 
millions, and the city parade had become a pageant of the 
nations. 

Suddenly the scene changed; a yellowish cloud like a 
shroud settled over the marching host; the heavens were 
black; and out of the darkness poured lightning like liquid 
fire ; the thunder pealed with deafening roar; flames spouted 
from the earth; and explosion followed explosion in quick 
succession. 
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The millions melted, and great piles of mutilated bodies 
filled the streets. 

Around and over them marched millions of men blind, 
deaf, faceless, and armless; and staggering on crutches and 
artificial limbs armies of legless men passed by. As hour 
after hour the millions hurried on, the horror of it froze the 
blood, blanched the cheek, and almost stilled the heart. 

But the end is not yet. A piercing wail shudders through 
the air, and an army of women despoiled of the crown of 
their womanhood and trampled under the heels of brutal 
monsters, the spawn of war lust, passes by. They stagger 
along, unseeing, bearing the marks of that mutilation of 
spirit more terrible than any bodily wound. 

And still they come, the little ones who had never sinned. 
From the caverns of the great deep, where the soft waves 
had rocked them into eternal sleep. From the war-harried 
fields of carnage and the stricken towns they come, their last 
cry a cry for food, their hungry lips protesting against the 
cruelty of war. 

In the name of humanity is this what we are to prepare 
for? Is this to be the last word of twentieth-century civ- 
ilization? Must we not in some way make the protest 
against war keep pace with the necessary preparedness for 
it, that out from America may ultimately go such a demand 
for peace as shall find an echo in the hearts of the multitudes 
of Europe and make another such war forever impossible? 

Kings, emperors, and presidents must be made to hear 
the cry of the people, the millions who suffer and die to 
carry out the decisions of the few—the cry for peace and 
brotherhood. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Christian Endeavor has always had an open mind. 

It has deepened and broadened in its activities because 
it has encouraged experiment and profited by experience. 

It has asked for unity in spirit, not uniformity in 


method. 
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It believes in the religious life for young people as well 
as old. 

It believes in the expression of this life in forms suited 
to young people. 

It holds that under sympathetic leadership it will be just 
as easy and natural for young people to express their reli- 
gion in words and deeds as to express themselves in any 
other form of activity. 

It encourages the largest freedom in the use of ways and 
means, and passes on to others for their inspiration and help 
the successful plans developed. 

It believes in ideals that are in advance of the present 
attainments of the young people. 

It protests against lowering the standard to meet the 
wishes of the indifferent and worldly-minded group. 

It does not stand for a particular form of words in 
pledge or constitution, but for the spirit of both translated 
into living words and deeds. 

Any work that any pastor wants his young people to do 
can be done in a society of Christian Endeavor. 

The spirit of the movement is that of democracy, free- 
dom for all to develop along the lines of their own possibili- 
ties, co-operation of all in striving to bring the young people 
of the world unto the fulness of the stature of the sons and 
daughters of God. 


BECAUSE OF, OR IN SPITE OF. 


Often, when we hear Christian Endeavor criticised for 
the condition of things in certain places, we feel like asking, 
“Ts it because of, or in spite of, Christian Endeavor? Does 
the society foster that condition, or does it stand in protest 
against it?” 

The regnant purpose of Christian Endeavor is the de- 
velopment of the religious life of the young people. Inci- 
dentally it has to do with the social and intellectual sides of 
life, but its supreme aim is spiritual. 
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If the young people live in an atmosphere of materialism 
and frivolous worldliness, its effects will be seen in the life 
of the society. 

If the spirit of jealousy prevails, and invidious compari- 
sons between different departments of the church are made, 
the result will be disastrous. 

If the older people forget that they were once boys and 
girls, and insist that the young people shall forget that they 
are boys and girls now, with ways of expression along reli- 
gious as well as other lines peculiar to that age, friction and 
divorce are sure to follow. 

The world is full of societies and organizations that ap- 
peal to young people, and whose tendency is away from the 
church. Christian Endeavor makes the church its centre, 
Christ its Master, and likeness to Him its ideal. 

Anything less than this is in spite of, and not because of, 
Christian Endeavor. 


PROPHET OR LEADER? 


Which? You can’t be both. If prophet, then be content 
to work alone; for now, as in the days of John the Baptist, 
a prophet is a voice crying in the wilderness. The prophet 
is a man ahead of his times, and happy is he if here and 
there he finds a kindred soul to respond to his message. 

The crowd is not for him. Success, as the world counts 
success, cannot be his. Maledictions from contemporaries 
and monuments from their successors are his heritage. 

But with the leader the reverse is true. To lead, he must 
resist the temptation to get very far in advance of the pub- 
lic sentiment of his day. He must keep in sight of his crowd, 
or his place as leader will fall to another. 

If this fundamental difference between a prophet and a 
leader were recognized, we should be spared much of the 
criticism of each other that we now hear. The prophet calls 
the leader a time-server, trimmer, or seeker for popularity. 
The leader calls the prophet a visionary, crank, or fanatic. 
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The simple fact is that one is a leader and the other a 
prophet. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND THE CHURCH. 


[Shaw was invited to address a conference of churches on the 
above topic; and, being unable to do so on account of other engage- 
ments, he was requested to prepare a brief paper answering certain 
criticisms, which he did. The answers were afterwards published in 
response to a request. In the conference the testimonies of pastors in 
favor of Christian Endeavor far outnumbered the criticisms. ] 


Other engagements having made it impossible for me to 
accept the cordial invitation to address you on the topic, 
“Christian Endeavor and the Church,’ I take pleasure in 
responding to the request of the committee for a paper upon 
this subject. 

The personality of the man is so large an element in the 
interpretation and understanding of his message that I hesi- 
tate a little to express my views in writing for fear my 
spirit may be misunderstood, and so the cause I love with all 
my heart may suffer. 

I claim no special wisdom in this matter, but simply 
write to you out of twenty-six years’ experience as a lay 
worker with young people. 

May I also say that I have been a Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teacher and a church officer for many years, 
and so can consider this question from the point of view of 
the whole church? 

I am informed that the specific criticisms made against 
Christian Endeavor societies in are: 

1. Failure to be for “the church” with which they are 
connected. 

2. That they fail to help the Sunday-evening service, 
and the members are absent from the midweek service. 

3. That there seems to be little interest on their part in 
church matters. 

4. That they know more about Christian Endeavor con- 
ventions than about church conventions. 
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5. That as conducted they furnish little preparation for 
intelligent church-membership. 

A general answer to all these criticisms would be that 
these conditions exist not because of Christian Endeavor, 
but in spite of it. 

The spirit of the whole movement, all its ideals and 
methods, are in opposition to such conditions; and so far as 
the members embody the principles of Christian Endeavor 
in their lives these conditions are corrected. 

Another answer would be that the same criticisms would 
apply with equal force to the Sunday school, the men’s club, 
the missionary societies, the Ladies’ Aid, and all other or- 
ganizations in the church, and particularly to the church- 
members themselves. 

We must recognize the fact that we are face to face with 
a condition of affairs in our churches that is well-nigh uni- 
versal, and that no one department of the church-work is 
responsible for it, although the Christian Endeavor society 
is usually made the scapegoat. 

If I were asked to locate the responsibility, I should place 
it first on the home; second, on the Sunday school; and, 
third, on the church itself. I should also try to discover 
how far the vicious influence of many of our high schools is 
responsible for this attitude of the young people toward the 
church. 

How many parents, church-members though they are, 
are vitally interested in church-work, or attend the Sunday- 
evening service and midweek prayer meeting of the church? 
How many Sunday schools are training the boys and girls 
in the habit of church-attendance before the Christian En- 
deavor society has a chance at them? How many churches 
expect the children to attend the service of worship? 

The fact is that in our Christian Endeavor work we are 
handicapped because we have to lift the young people over 
their parents, and counteract the influence of older church- 
members. 
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We have to break the habits formed in the Sunday school 
of thinking that attendance there absolves one from attend- 
ing the church service. In most Sunday schools I visit no 
effort is made to impress upon the children the blessing and 
privilege of church-attendance. In a majority of the schools 
no invitation even is given, although in many cases the 
school session is held just before the preaching-service. 

Parents and teachers have repeatedly told me that it was 
too much to ask the children to sit for two hours and a half 
in the two-services on Sunday. But on Monday, and for five 
days in the week, they send the same children to the day- 
school to sit for three hours, morning and afternoon, and 
consider it the proper thing to do. 

The way our churches are seated shows that we do not 
expect the children to come. If we did, we should provide 
suitable and comfortable seats for them. 

I wish the members of our church committees were com- 
pelled to sit through a church service on top of a box with 
their legs sticking out straight, or hanging down, but un- 
able to touch the floor, and see how they would like it. And 
yet that is the position our children occupy if we take them 
to church. 

The fact is that we have trained a generation of non- 
churchgoers; and now, because Christian Endeavor has set 
up a standard, and is trying, wherever its principles are ap- 
plied, to correct this condition, we accuse it of making the 
condition. 

In answer to the fourth criticism it might be pertinent 
to ask, How many churches ever appoint their young people 
as delegates to church conventions? 

In reply to the last criticism I can only say that if the 
young people are not being trained in the Christian En- 
deavor society for intelligent church-membership it is 
through lack of local leadership, and not because the meth- 
ods and principles of the movement do not provide for such 
training. The late Dr. Ament, the heroic missionary in 
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Peking, China, wrote just a few months before his death, 
“The active workers in my churches and missions are co- 
extensive with the active members in my fourteen Christian 
Endeavor societies.” If that was true in China, I believe 
that it can be true also in America; and, indeed, I venture to 
affirm, in spite of the criticism, that it is true in many 
churches in your State. 

Christian Endeavor has been analyzed and criticised for 
years. Would that you would set the rest of us an example 
by resolving that, for one year at least, pastors and churches 
would foster and nurture their societies in a loving and 
sympathetic spirit! 

Dr. Washington Gladden has said, “There is always less 
of life after analysis than before.” I believe it. The reason 
why there is sometimes a spirit of separation between the 
Christian Endeavor society and the church is aptly illus- 
trated in the story of the Negro who went to the judge to 
apply for a divorce. While he was telling his story, his 
voice broke and his eyes filled with tears. The judge looked 
up, and said, ““Why, Sam, you appear to love your wife.” 

“Love her!” said Sam. “Judge, I jest analyzes her.” 

The analyzing process usually precedes estrangement 
and divorce in the home or the church. 

In free America we cannot compel people to go to church 
services or to love the church any more than we can compel 
people to love each other. There must be something that is 
attractive and winning about them if we would secure the 
affectionate interest of the people. 

It might not be out of place for us to ask why our ser- 
vices are not attractive, and then set ourselves to correct 
the faults if faults exist, and at the same time rally the 
whole church and all its departments to a new loyalty and 
devotion to Christ and to the church that stands for the ex- 
pression of His life in the world. In its response to this call 
T am sure that the Christian Endeavor society will not lag 
behind any other department of the church. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND MISSIONS. 


[From an address by Shaw at an annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. ] 


Many of the charter members of the first society of 
Christian Endeavor organized by Dr. Clark in the Williston 
Congregational Church, Portland, Maine, were members of 
the Mizpah Mission Circle. 

From that day to the present time the missionary spirit 
has been the spirit of Christian Endeavor. Christian En- 
deavor has gone to the lumber-camps of the North and to 
the mining-camps of the West; it has found a place for ser- 
vice in the prairie dugout and the cross-roads schoolhouse; 
in the mission schools in the mountains, among the Negroes 
in the valleys of the Southland and the Indians of the West- 
ern plains; German and French, Italian and. Swede, Poles 
and Bohemians, Chinese and all other nationalities that find 
a haven on our shores find in the definite methods of Chris- 
tian Endeavor an opportunity for service even before a reg- 
ularly organized church is ready for them. In India and 
Africa, China and Japan, Europe and South America, it is 
training young people for self-supporting and self-sustain- 
ing church-membership. 

How can the societies of Christian Endeavor connected 
with our churches help home missions in the present crisis? 
My answer is, First, by making clear the issue. With 
Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the world,” ringing in our 
ears, every church is under obligation to support our mis- 
sionary agencies. The work in the home church and in the 
regions beyond is one. We ought to blot out that deadening 
distinction between church-work and missions that permits 
a church to support the former and starve the latter. 

The majority of our adult membership feel absolutely 
no responsibility for missions. Our societies must train the 
church of the future so that they will recognize the unity of 
the work and instead of supporting a church club will build 
up the Kingdom. 
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Second, by placing the responsibility. The average 
Christian to-day looks upon mission work as the business of 
the boards. But the command, “Go ye,” was not spoken to 
a board, but to individual Christians. Our boards are sim- 
ply money-saving and labor-saving devices, modern methods 
of doing our work. They cannot make money; they can 
only administer it. The business is ours; the board is our 
agency ; the officers are our agents. 

The constant picking and nagging that our missionary 
boards have been subjected to in conferences and conven- 
tions and newspapers has done more to “cut the nerve of 
missions” than any or all other causes combined. 

If there are details of management or administration 
that need readjustment, let us adjust them as speedily and 
quietly as possible. But let us remember that a constitu- 
ency so large and varied as ours can never be brought to 
perfect agreement on matters of detail. The worth of a 
method must be judged by the quality of the administration 
it secures. And I hold that a method that gives to us such 
officers as the Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
called to its positions of trust and responsibility does not 
need much tinkering. 

We talk about Congregational methods. Any method 
that our churches approve is Congregational. 

It is my judgment as a business man that there is not a 
business represented here that would not be ruined, and the 
owner a bankrupt, if we spread the seeds of distrust and 
lack of confidence in the concern among the trade, as we, 
unconsciously, perhaps, are spreading them among the con- 
stituency of our missionary boards. 

Our young people feel that the time has come for us, the 
rank and file, to give the boards our hand and not our fist, 
to pull down the flag of criticism and run up the standard of 
co-operation. 

We have been expecting too much of our boards. The 
responsibility is ours, and we must assume it. 
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We have been depending too much on absent treatment. 
There are thousands of our churches that haven’t courage 
enough even to pass the box for an annual offering to the 
Home Missionary Society. Surely a sufficient number of 
able-bodied men could be secured to at least rescue the boxes 
from the avaricious congregation. 

You recall the story of the two little girls who were dis- 
cussing their dollies. One said, “I never give my dolly medi- 
cine; she is a Christian Scientist.” The other replied, “‘Well, 
I suppose it is all right for a person to be a Christian Scien- 
tist if he hasn’t got anything but sawdust in his stomach.” 

Brethren, our Home Missionary Society has something 
more vital than sawdust in its insides. It will not thrive on 
absent treatment any more than it has thrived on the crit- 
ical and analytical method. 

What the Home Missionary Society needs is the gold 
cure, administered in large doses by a sympathetic and loyal 
constituency. We can help by meeting the emergency now. 

Something can be said for a campaign of education that 
looks to the future for results, but more for a campaign that 
emphasizes the eternal now. Christian people are cursed 
with wealth that belongs to God. We have embezzled the 
trust funds committed to our care, and then lift up our 
hands and pray, “Thy kingdom come.” The coming of the 
Kingdom waits upon the contributions of the people, and we 
will not give. Many who ought to lead in arousing the 
church to its responsibility are silent or apologetic in their 
appeals. The people need to give whether they want to or 
not. 

It reminds me of the handsome Jersey cow a farmer 
owned. A neighbor inquired how many quarts of milk she 
would give a day. The farmer replied, “Wall, if you mean 
by voluntary contribution, she won’t give none; but if an 
able-bodied man can back her up into a corner where she 
can’t kick, he can get eleven quarts a day.” 

Our churches, many of them, are kicking cows; and we 
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compel our Home Missionary Society to send able-bodied 
men to put them in a corner and extract the contribution 
that they ought to make cheerfully, gladly, and generously. 

By missionary meetings and mission-study classes in the 
local societies, by conferences and conventions in our unions, 
by inspiring appeal and informing literature we have been 
trying to rally our Christian Endeavor host to the mission- 
ary standard. 

But the atmosphere of the average church is against us. 
A few faithful women are with us. But the men, the men 
of means, the men of superb business ability, the men who 
are astonishing the world with their business enterprise, 
are not with us. 

Would that this meeting might mark the end of our play- 
ing at missions and of our petty discussion of methods, and 
that there might be sounded here a high, clear note of ad- 
vance that would rally the young and the old, the men and 
the women, the pastor and all the people, to the supreme 
mission of the church, the evangelization of the world! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


THE WoRLD WAR.—AN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT.—AN OPPORTUNITY IM- 
PROVED.—RECEIVING A DEGREE.—CONVENTION INCIDENTS.—HIs FIRST 
EMPLOYERS.—AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION.—RESOLUTIONS.— 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS.—OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


T was perfectly natural that Christian Endeavor because 
of its international fellowship and friendship should al- 
ways stand for peace. The most prolific cause of war is mis- 
understanding and lack of personal sympathy among repre- 
sentatives of different nationalities. Christian Endeavorers 
had no misunderstandings and no lack of sympathy, because 
through the great conventions and the columns of their in- 
ternational newspaper representative, The Christian En- 
deavor World, they had been brought into direct personal 
touch with Christian young people in every tribe and na- 
tion. While intensely patriotic, they were also broad-vis- 
ioned, and believed that in Christian service all nations 
would find a common meeting-ground. 
When the World War came, however, Christian En- 
deavor was one of the first organizations to take official ac- 
tion, pledging the Federal Government support and co-oper- 
ation in every possible way. Dr. Poling, Dr. Landrith, and 
others in the field were constantly called upon for patriotic 
addresses. The service flag of the United Society bore stars 
representing more than three hundred thousand Christian 
Endeavorers in the military and naval forces of the Allies. 
Some of the Christian Endeavor unions contributed every 
one of their officers, as in the case of the city union of Des 
Moines, Iowa, the young women met the emergency, and 
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unanimously voted to “‘carry on” during the absence of the 
young men; and the result was conspicuous success. 

Dr. Poling in his campaign in France found Christian 
Endeavor leaders in all the camps, fields, and trenches that 
he visited ; and one of the first Americans to be decorated by 
France with the Croix de Guerre was Captain Robert C. 
Patterson, a former Christian Endeavor worker from Indi- 
ana; and the first Australian to receive the Victoria Cross 
was a Christian Endeavorer. 

In addition to this participation in the direct military 
operations Christian Endeavor was particularly useful in 
the Conservation Campaign. Through its widely scattered 
but closely co-ordinated organizations Christian Endeavor 
distributed literature, organized home-garden clubs, pro- 
moted food-canning and thrift campaigns, co-operated with 
the Red Cross, and had a large part in prompting the sale of 
Liberty bonds, Victory notes, and War-Savings stamps. 

Because of his physical disabilities, the result of an auto- 
mobile accident, which Shaw used to refer to as his experi- 
ence in “going under the top instead of over it,”’ he was pre- 
vented from taking part in many of the war activities, but 
found a place of service in promoting these movements and 
in the sale of Government securities. 

In 1914 Shaw and Miss Maude L. Chamberlain, of Bos- 
ton, were married, and he was granted a six months’ leave 
of absence for a trip abroad. He and Mrs. Shaw were in 
Great Britain in the spring and summer of 1914. They 
were in Ireland at the time of the famous gun-running, 
when two hundred thousand rifles were landed in Ulster for 
the use of the Ulstermen in what looked like an impending 
civil war with the south of Ireland. The situation in Ireland 
was exceedingly tense. The Ulstermen were determined 
not to come under the domination of Catholic Ireland. They 
claimed that they were contributing more than eighty per 
cent of the revenues of Ireland, while the south of Ireland 
was responsible for more than eighty per cent of the ex- 
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penditures. Every available man in Ulster was drilling; 
and in order to make it possible for every man to be in the 
fighting force the women were in training for hospital work, 
and the girls of fourteen and older were in training for the 
signal service. Shaw was entertained in the home of a 
clergyman whose garden was sown thick with small arms, 
and who had a machine gun hidden in the house. 

It was the unanimous conviction of the Ulster men that 
their liberty, for which so much blood and treasure had been 
expended, was threatened; and they determined to fight for 
it to the last extremity. 

Going from England to Scotland, Shaw found that in- 
terest in the impending struggle was almost if not quite as 
intense there as in Ireland; and there is no doubt that if civil 
war had come Ulster would have been largely re-enforced 
by the men of Scotland, their coreligionists and of the same 
blood and traditions. 

It was the condition of Ireland, and the agitated and dis- 
tracted condition of England, due to the suffrage campaign, 
that convinced the German officials that England could not 
possibly intervene in case of a European war; and it gave 
the Germans confidence to proceed with their preparations 
for dominating Europe, which eventually involved almost 
the whole world. 

One of the outstanding German failures seems to be the 
impossibility of understanding the psychology of other na- 
tions. A suggestion that Great Britain should wink at the 
rape of Belgium and desert France in her extremity, for 
benefits to be received, was all that was needed to unite 
Britain in the most desperate struggle in her history. 

Shaw was booked for France early in August, 1914; but 
instead he stood on the streets of London and watched Eng- 
land’s “First Hundred Thousand,” sneeringly called “the 
Contemptibles” by the Germans, march down Victoria 
Street on their way to Waterloo Station to entrain for 
France, where the bodies of most of them lie to-day, given 
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for the maintenance of the principle of right against might, 
a sacrifice to the god of war and the ambition of a mad em- 
peror, a war bureaucracy, and a deceived people. 

There was no Jingoism in England in connection with 
this war. From Parliament to people the war was under- 
taken from a sense of duty largely influenced by the inva- 
sion of Belgium. In a night the flaming placards that 
appeared on every side, proclaiming, ‘“Your King and Coun- 
try Need You,” transformed the English from a peaceful, 
home-loving people into a warrior nation; and the effects 
will be felt in England’s civilization to the end of time. 

Shaw was present at the first great meeting held to 
arouse public sentiment and rally the men of England as 
volunteers in the new army that was being created by Lord 
Kitchener. The meeting was held in the famous Guild Hall, 
London. Thousands of men stood in deep silence while 
Asquith, Churchill, Bonar Law, and other British statesmen 
calmly, without passion, but with deep feeling, explained 
the situation. Their words were received in silence. Not 
by the clapping of hands, but by flashing eyes, clinched 
teeth, and set features did the men of England signify their 
acceptance of the challenge and their determination to 
“carry on” to the end. 

One of the striking features in all parts of England in 
those early days was the absence of applause or physical 
demonstration of any kind. The marching of troops 
through the streets lined with spectators, which would usu- 
ally be accompanied by storms of applause, was conducted 
in deep silence, but with an intensity of interest that was 
more moving than the most tumultuous handclapping. 

The pathos of war was illustrated when in the silence of 
the night, as the troops were entraining for France, the 
mothers wheeling little baby-carriages marched beside their 
soldier husbands through the streets of London, and sweet- 
hearts marched bravely by the side of their soldier lovers, 
bidding them what proved in most cases to be a last farewell. 


A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY AMONG THE BOHEMIANS, 
IN LODZ, RUSSIAN POLAND. 
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Surely there is some better way for civilized peoples to 
settle their differences than by destroying the lives or break- 
ing the hearts of innocent men and women who have no part 
in creating the problem and no responsibility for declaring 
war as its solution. 

Happy are those free peoples, 
Too strong to be dispossessed; 

But blessed are they among nations 
Who dare to be strong for the rest. 


AN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT. 

In September, 1916, while travelling through the White 
Mountains, Shaw was the victim of a most distressing auto- 
mobile accident. Through the carelessness of a reckless 
driver the auto-bus in which Shaw and his wife were going 
from the Profile House to North Woodstock was overturned 
on one of the mountain curves. Shaw was thrown under 
the top, the iron framework of which badly crushed his 
body, breaking both bones in the left arm, and causing a 
compound fracture of the thumb on his right hand, almost 
twisting it from the hand. He was given first aid, and was 
put on the train for Lowell, where his family surgeon was 
the head of the Lowell General Hospital. On the train the 
artery in the thumb which had been severed broke loose, 
and he almost bled to death. At the stop at Plymouth it was 
possible to secure a doctor, who caught up the artery; and 
the journey was continued. 

The X-ray revealed that the bones of the left arm were 
broken in such a way that they could not be set without 
opening the arm and removing the fragments. Blood- 
poisoning had set in in the right hand, and for five weeks it 
was a fight for life. Surgical skill, a good constitution, and 
right habits won. 

Though the surgeon did his best, the severe blood-poison- 
ing made it necessary to amputate the thumb on Shaw’s 
right hand. As soon as the condition of his blood warranted 
it, an operation was performed on the left arm, taking out 
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the broken pieces of bone, and applying plates. The small 
bone of the arm knit perfectly after this process; but evi- 
dently there was not vitality enough in the larger bone for 
the healing process, and it failed to knit. A grafting oper- 
ation was then performed, taking a strip of bone from the 
left shin. After several months it was discovered that the 
graft was not large enough to bridge the cavity, and had 
been absorbed. Another operation was therefore necessary, 
in which all the dead bone was removed, leaving a gap of an 
inch or more between the two ends, and a larger graft was 
taken from his right shin. The X-ray revealed that this 
was knitting and forming new bone when, unfortunately, 
Shaw while picking mushrooms, of which he is very fond, 
hung a basket on his left arm, which was in a splint, and 
fractured the graft. This necessitated putting the arm in 
a plaster cast, where it remained for more than a year be- 
fore the bridge was formed and the fracture healed. 

The severe blood-poisoning had so affected the muscles 
and tendons of the right arm that Shaw has only the partial 
use of the fingers, while his left hand can be only partly 
closed—a result of the long confinement in the splint and 
the plaster casts. 

Through all these years, while Shaw has had only par- 
tial use of his hands, he has been largely dependent upon his 
faithful wife, whose untiring devotion has made possible 
the work that he has been able to do. 

Shaw’s confirmed optimism stood him in good stead 
through all this experience, and his nerve never deserted 
him under the most trying conditions. 

The following is a personal message from Daniel A. Pol- 
ing to William Shaw, written at this time: 


To BILLY FROM DAN. 


You are lying on your back, 
Billy Boy; 

And the pains your body rack, 
Billy Boy; 

You have lost your blessed thumb, 


a 
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And your arm is crushed and numb; 
But it hasn’t made you glum, 
Billy Boy. 


With the scalpel and the saw, 
Billy Boy, 
They have burrowed for the flaw, 
Billy Boy. 
They have etherized your moans, 
And have spliced your shivered bones, 
While you smiled away your groans, 


Billy Boy. 

They have opened up your veins, 
Billy Boy, 

For their “buttermilk” and drains, 
Billy Boy; 


And one night the poor thumb bled 
Till it left you nearly dead; 
But your courage never fled, 

Billy Boy. 


Ah! we knew that you were strong, 
Billy Boy ; 
Pep and ginger all day long, 
Billy Boy. 
Now we know that you can lie, 
While the painful days drag by, 
With the same light in your eye, 
Billy Boy. 


For it takes a foursquare man, 
Billy Boy, 
To keep marching in the yan, 
Billy Boy, 
Of the spirits undismayed, 
From whose stuff the world is made, 
When his body flat is laid, 
Billy Boy. 


You’re a hero, you’re a trump, 
Billy Boy! 

And this well-nigh fatal bump, 
Billy Boy, 

Hasn't jarred you from your goal, 

Hasn’t changed your fighting soul, 

Leaves you fit and fine and whole, 
Billy Boy. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IMPROVED. 


In connection with the preparation for the 1897 Conven- 
tion in San Francisco Shaw visited Seattle. Rev. W. H. G. 
Temple, D. D., who succeeded Dr. Clark as pastor of Phil- 
lips Church in South Boston, of which Shaw was a member, 
had been called to the pastorate of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Seattle. The city was struggling under the 
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blight of a collapsed boom. Business was at a standstill. 
Real estate was a drug on the market. The church was 
struggling under a heavy mortgage, carrying a large inter- 
est charge, and was so discouraged that there was serious 
thought of letting the property go on foreclosure of the 
mortgage and starting anew in another locality. 

The church was located in the down-town district, and 
Dr. Temple was loath to see the property sacrificed. Shaw 
became interested in the matter because of his personal re- 
gard for the pastor, was convinced of the strategic impor- 
tance of the church, and had faith in the future of Seattle. 
Out of his slender resources he loaned at a low rate of in- 
terest sufficient money to reduce the mortgage to a point 
where it could be refinanced at a lower interest rate, one 
that the church felt it would be able to pay. 

Then came the discovery of gold in the Klondike. Seattle 
boomed. Real estate increased to fabulous prices. The 
church sold its building and site for $350,000, a sum suffi- 
cient to pay off the mortgage, build a magnificent new 
church, and generously assist several new Congregational 
enterprises in the city. The church is now one of the strong- 
est Congregational organizations on the Pacific Coast, and 
has a plant surpassed by but few churches in the country. 

Do you question the good taste of putting in this per- 
sonal experience? So did Shaw. But if he had invested a 
few thousand dollars in equities in Seattle real estate, as he 
might have done, and had made a quarter of a million, it 
would be considered an interesting fact for such a book as 
this. But in the light of the good accomplished such, an in- 
vestment would have been worthless compared to that made 
in Plymouth Church for the Kingdom. Looking back over 
the years, Shaw does not regret having made it, and relates 
the incident here as an illustration of the opportunities that 
may come to people of ordinary means. 

At the 1913 Los Angeles Convention Dr. John Willis 
Baer, then president of Occidental College, California, and 
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a former general secretary of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, introducing Shaw at one of the sessions re- 
ferred to him as “a man without an academic degree, but 
one on whom the world at large had conferred the degree of 
M. S. (Master of the Situation), and who was entitled to 
the degree of M. A. (Master of Assemblies) .” 


RECEIVING A DEGREE. 


The following year the faculty of Occidental College 
unanimously voted, in recognition of the world-wide influ- 
ence of Shaw’s work for young people and in the general 
cause of religion and citizenship, to confer on him the de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

In 1914 Shaw was present and was one of the speakers 
at the college commencement, and there received his degree. 
In conferring it President Baer said: 

“Graduate of the College of Hard Knocks, more at home 
in your shirt-sleeves than in cap and gown, without aca- 
demic degree, the world has bestowed upon you the degree 
of M. S., Master of the Situation. By unanimous vote of 
Occidental College I have the great pleasure of conferring 
upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 


CONVENTION INCIDENTS. 


One of the most dramatic incidents in Shaw’s conven- 
tion experiences, and one that came near being tragic, was 
in connection with the collapse of one of the great tent audi- 
toriums at the Denver Convention in 1903. 

During one of the sessions a small cyclone swept down 
from the mountains and struck the tent, lifting the heavy 
poles from their sockets. The ushers, who saw it coming, 
with great presence of mind rushed to lower the side cur- 
tains, but too late. The tent was lifted bodily, and then 
collapsed slowly. 

Shaw was standing on the platform at the time, and 
vividly recalls the slowly descending poles and the heavy 
electric-light fixtures settling over the heads of five thou- 
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sand people. There were no screams or panic, but quietly 
the Endeavorers stooped down between the seats as the tent 
settled. The next thing Shaw recalls, he was standing on 
the floor underneath one of the poles, which was resting on 
the platform rail and the piano. He made his way along 
the edge of the platform to one of the exits. In a moment 
the pocket-knives of the delegates were busy, and heads be- 
gan to appear through the openings like the “four and 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” In a few moments the 
delegates were scrambling out like black ants from an enor- 
mous ant-hill. There were no fatalities, and but very few 
were bruised. 

Thousands of delegates gathered around Dr. Clark, and 
devoutly thanked God for their almost miraculous deliver- 
ance, and joined in singing, “Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” The Convention kept on in the churches as 
if nothing had happened, a testimony to the admirable 
spirit of self-control cultivated by Christian Endeavor. 

Dr. James L. Hill in his report of the Convention said: 

“Nobody ever impressed me so much with his reserves 
as Mr. Shaw. It takes an exigency to call him out. There 
is no man, living or dead, who could be of more comfort in 
an emergency. When Mr. Baer resigned, Mr. Shaw without 
compensation took up his work, and the audience received 
his report with round after round of applause. When by 
the wind the tent was rolled together like a scroll, all hearts 
turned to Mr. Shaw. The instinctiveness of it was the 
beauty of it. His head is always cool. He is absolutely un- 
stampedable. He was trained in a university that gives no 
degrees. God Almighty gave him his diploma. Adminis- 
trators of affairs are born, not made.” 

Another incident, somewhat similar, occurred at the 
Minneapolis Convention in 1891. During an evening ses- 
sion a terrific electric storm of almost cyclonic proportions 
swept over the city. The electric lights were put out of 
commission. Dr. George H. Wells, of Montreal, was speak- 
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ing to an immense audience of twelve thousand in the great 
Exposition Building when the lights went out. The light- 
ning flashed and the thunder echoed through the building as 
if the Day of Doom had come. Some of the delegates began 
to strike matches; but immediately others realized the dan- 
ger, with the dry sawdust on the floor, and shouts went up 
from all over the auditorium, “Don’t use matches!’ There 
was no panic, and soon the delegates were singing, “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning,” accompanied by the flashing 
lightning and roaring thunder. When the storm subsided 
and the lights were turned on, the audience was ready to 
proceed with the programme. 

At the Washington Convention in 1896 Tent Williston 
blew down the night before the Convention was to open, and 
Tents Endeavor and Washington were drenched and dam- 
aged. The efficient committee, under the leadership of 
Chairman W. H. H. Smith of the Navy Department, imme- 
diately got busy, and the first session of the Convention 
opened on time. 

In all his forty years of travel in connection with Chris- 
tian Endeavor, covering in the aggregate more than a mil- 
lion miles, Shaw was in but one serious railroad accident, 
and that was in Mexico in a derailed train; but he was un- 
injured. It remained for him to have his only accident in 
connection with a short pleasure trip in the White Moun- 
tains in an auto-bus, as has been previously recorded in this 
chapter. 

During the St. Louis Convention in 1890 one of the daily 
papers made the startling announcement that “Mr. William 
Shaw, treasurer of the United Society, was converted in 
prison.” Shaw explained that this was a mistake, and that 
money could be safely sent to him, as he was not a striking 
example of what Christian Endeavor could do in rescuing 
an ex-convict. It appears that a reporter came in just as 
Shaw was telling the story of the conversion of a convict, 
and he evidently made it so realistic that the reporter 
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thought that he was relating a personal experience. There 
is such a thing as being too good a story-teller. 


FrRoM HIS FIRST EMPLOYERS. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS, & CO. 
Carpetings. 
558, 560 Washington St., Boston. 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAW. 
DEAR SIR: 

We desire to express our appreciation of your faithful services 
while in our employ for the last five years, and our regret that you 
feel obliged to sever your connection. We certainly should have been 
glad to have you remain with us indefinitely. 

If we can at any time in the future be of any service to you in 
any way, you may be at liberty to command us, and we will do or say 
whatever is possible. 

Wishing you every success in your new position, we are, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN H. Pray, Sons, & Co. 


AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION. 


When the announcement of Shaw’s resignation as gen- 
eral secretary was made to the Buffalo Conference in 1919, 
it was received by the great audience of young people with 
expressions of deep regret and a desire to express in some 
way their affectionate regard for their long-time friend and 
leader. A voluntary offering was taken during the absence 
of Shaw from one of the sessions, and a beautiful Victrola 
with a large number of the choicest records was purchased 
for Shaw, and a complete Corona typewriter travelling out- 
fit for Mrs. Shaw, who in his absence from his office is his 
invaluable helper in carrying on a voluminous correspond- 
ence and other literary work. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
The Trustees’ Resolution concerning Secretary Shaw’s Resignation, 
August 8, 1919. 


Whereas, Our beloved general secretary, William Shaw, finds it 
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necessary because of health considerations to resign his office as sec- 
retary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 

Therefore, Resolved, That we hereby express to the world our tes- 
timony to the invaluable contribution which Dr. Shaw has made to 
the great movement of Christian Endeavor in particular and to the 
cause of Christianity in general. None has exceeded the tireless de- 
votion and unselfish consecration with which he has worked in the 
interest of the young people of the world. The magnitude of the 
Christian Endeavor movement to-day is due in a large degree to his 
splendid leadership. Through his efforts thousands of young people 
have been trained for responsible places of service in the Kingdom of 
Christ. For a generation he has been developing Endeavorers who 
will now gladly take up the real responsibilities imposed by his resig- 
nation. His work has been well done, and will go on, a perpetual tes- 
timony to his spirit and ability. 

To Dr. Shaw we can give no adequate expression of the strength 
and tenderness of our affection for him. Millions of Endeavorers 
throughout the world will feel a deep personal loss because of his of- 
ficial retirement. We have felt the touch of his great personality, 
and are better because of it. As a heritage of our organization we 
will hold in perpetual appreciation his unparalleled service to our 
common cause, and here pledge ourselves in renewed consecration to 
the successful consummation of the tasks to which he has inspired us. 


Resolution of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
December 23, 1919. 


The World’s Christian Endeavor Union, feeling obliged reluc- 
tantly to accept the positive withdrawal of Dr. William Shaw from 
the office of treasurer of the World’s Union, desires to place on record 
some expression of its gratitude for Dr. Shaw’s long service in that 
post. Dr. Shaw has been treasurer of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union from the organization of this body in 1895. During 
this quarter of a century he has been unwearied in promoting the 
financial interests of world-wide Christian Endeavor. He has con- 
ducted many important campaigns for funds, giving lavishly of his 
time and strength in long speaking-tours. He has written thousands 
of letters to the friends of Christian Endeavor. He has kept in close 
touch with the missionary boards of the various denominations, whose 
work is so greatly aided by Christian Endeavor on the mission fields. 
He has been fertile in devising plans for arousing interest. His wis- 
dom in dispensing the funds of the World’s Union among the many 
nations aided has been as conspicuous as his zeal and success in ob- 
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taining the funds. We are glad that as secretary he still maintains 
a connection with the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, and we are 
sure that his interest in the cause of Christian Endeavor will never 
grow less, though the form of service he adopts may change. We 
pray that God’s richest blessing may attend him through all his life. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


The activities of Shaw have not been confined to Chris- 
tian Endeavor. In addition to his duties there as trustee, 
treasurer, secretary, and publisher, he has been drafted for 
counsel and service by many other organizations, serving as 
trustee of Atlanta Theological Seminary, Gordon College of 
Theology and Missions, Curry School of Expression, and 
the Massachusetts Bible Society; also as director of the 
Lord’s Day League, on the executive committee of many re- 
ligious, political, temperance, and moral-reform organiza- 
tions, and as a corporate member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

He took an active part in the work of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, an organization of publishing and adver- 
tising men affiliated with the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, later changed to cover the world, and was one of 
the speakers at the great advertising-convention held in 
Baltimore in June, 1913, where in an address to three thou- 
sand advertising men on ‘‘The Field of the Religious Paper” 
he “put the religious press on the map,” to quote the common 
testimony of the delegates. One fact always in his favor in 
a public address was that, no matter how large the audito- 
rium, he could be heard. On this occasion he said, in part: 

‘“‘What the religious press most needs is a clear under- 
standing of its character and mission by advertisers and 
agents. Carlyle said, ‘Of a man or of a nation we inquire 
first of all what religion they had; then we know the kind 
of things they will do.” Hon. William Jennings Bryan, in 
introducing Dr. J. A. Macdonald to a Washington audience, 
said: ‘There is another reason why I am glad to make this 
my first appearance since the acceptance of the portfolio of 
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State. It is because this is a religious occasion, and I know 
of no foundation upon which a moral code can be built ex- 
cept religion.’ 

“The religious press is the exponent of certain ideals and 
standards of living. In the very nature of the case it can- 
not compete in circulation and popularity with publications 
whose one aim is to interest and entertain. To compare 
them is as unfair as to compare the church with the theatre 
or moving-picture show, or to expect it to yield the profits 
of a department store. And yet the church is so important 
in its influence that it is absolutely essential to the success 
of these other enterprises. Whatever your personal relation 
to the church may be, you would not live or invest in prop- 
erty in a community without a church. 

“Blot out religion, and where would our civilization be? 
Strip the world of its influence, and with it would go every- 
thing else that is worth while. The telephone and telegraph 
follow the train of the missionary. You don’t need-a-bis- 
cuit until religion has prepared the way. The great popular 
periodicals, with their immense circulation, are founded on 
the wide-spread culture and intelligence of the people, and 
these are the product of religion. Why don’t Africa and 
China and India have a Saturday Evening Post, a Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Everybody’s Magazine, a Delineator, etc.? 
They will have them when the church and the religious 
press, which is the voice of the church, have done their 
work. Who puts clothes on the backs, furniture in the 
homes, proper food on the tables, and books and periodicals 
in the hands of heathen and pagan nations? The repre- 
sentatives of the churches, the constituency of the religious 
press. Talk about business promotion, the greatest promot- 
ers of legitimate business at home and abroad are the rep- 
resentatives of religion. 

“In presenting the claims of the religious press I am not 
pleading for charity, but for the recognition of values that 
cannot be computed in dollars. The unique position of the 
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religious press is shown by the fact that the suspension of a 
little religious paper with less than ten thousand circulation 
will excite more comment than the failure of Success, Hamp- 
ton’s, and The Circle combined, with a circulation of a mil- 
lion. The passing of the magazines was looked upon as an 
incident ; the passing of the little religious paper as a calam- 
ity. Why? Because the one stood for great fundamental 
principles, the others for entertainment. The one asked, 
What do the people need? the others, What do they want? 

“Some religious papers ought to be on the list of every 
general advertiser whose goods appeal to people of refine- 
ment and find a place in homes of comfort and respecta- 
bility. 

“1. Because every copy is a paid-in-advance, individual 
subscription, and goes into such homes, and is often re- 
mailed to others. If this test were applied to other publica- 
tions, there would be a big shrinkage in circulation. 

“2. Because, as I know by personal observation in every 
section of the country, the homes represented by the reli- 
gious press are kept sweet and clean by Sapolio, Pearline, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Pears’s and Ivory soaps. The break- 
fast is made appetizing by Quaker Oats, Puffed Wheat and 
Rice, Shredded Wheat, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Cream of 
Wheat, Grape-Nuts, Baker’s Cocoa, and Postum. The pan- 
try is stocked with Pillsbury’s Best, Gold Medal, Royal Bak- 
ing-Powder, and more than the ‘57 Varieties,’ all chilled in 
White Mountain Refrigerators. The tables are made at- 
tractive by Rogers, 1847, Reed and Barton, Gorham, and 
Community Silver. The libraries are filled with books. 
Every member of the family has a Sunday-go-to-meeting 
suit of clothes. The head of the house has his life insured 
for the benefit of his family; and a large percentage own 
their homes, and are in the market for every kind of fur- 
nishing. Yes, and many of them at the close of the day pile 
the family into their auto, and are off for a ride. 

“3, Because, while other classes of readers may have 
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more curiosity, and be more ready to answer advertise- 
ments, there is no better class of buyers of staple goods than 
the readers of religious papers. Keyed returns are often 
deceptive. They may mean that the children are making 
scrap-books. 

“4, Because we stand for the culture, refinement, and 
character that alone make prosperity possible. 

“5. Because a large section of the religious press has led 
the way in furnishing a qualitative as well as quantitative 
statement of circulation, a statement that shows how much 
the subscribers want the publication, based on the average 
price they pay for it. 

“Because of these facts the papers that stand as the rep- 
resentatives of the institution that makes such conditions 
possible ought to have fair recognition, and they ought not 
to be ruled out of consideration as a class because they may 
not be able to equal the popular publications in extent of 
circulation.” 

Shaw never allowed his general public duties to cancel 
his obligations to his own little church and home town, Bal- 
lard Vale, Massachusetts. He served for many years as su- 
perintendent of a Junior Christian Endeavor society with a 
membership of seventy in the little country church of less 
than one hundred members, was an active worker in the 
young people’s society with a membership of sixty, and 
served as deacon, clerk, and for many years as superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school. He was the organizer and for 
several years president of the Ballard Vale Village Im- 
provement Society, an organization that brought together 
in democratic council and service the entire community, in- 
cluding Catholics as well as Protestants, and that accom- 
plished much in the way of beautifying the village and pro- 
viding a centre for civic activities and social life. An old 
school building was transformed into an attractive hall for 
social gatherings and a meeting-place for the various clubs 
and organizations in the village. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MINISTERING IN HIS NAME. 


“T was a stranger, and ye took me in; sick, and ye visited me; in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” 


HoLipaAy HoMES.—FRESH-AIR CAMPS.—HOSPITAL WORK.—PRISON S0- 
CIETIES.—F'LOATING WORK.—SOME SAMPLE LINES OF SERVICE. 


HE following are samples of five among the many forms 
of service rendered by Christian Endeavor to the com- 
munity at large. They furnish a sufficient answer to those 
uninformed critics who have charged Christian Endeavor 
with developing “talking Christians” and expending all its 
energy in a prayer meeting. Christian Endeavor believes in 
the prayer meeting and the cultivation of a personal spir- 
itual experience, and is not inclined to apologize for that 
fact; but it believes in these things, not as an end, but as a 
means to an end, that end being a life of service in the spirit 
of the Master who went about doing good, and whose test of 
discipleship was given in the words, “Ye are my friends if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


HoLIDAY HOMES. 


The idea of the Christian Endeavor Holiday Home had 
its birth at Kent’s Bank, Rochdale, England, in the motherly 
heart of Mrs. Jennie Wareing, one of Christian Endeavor’s 
most loyal friends. Kent’s Bank is the pioneer of eighteen 
or more Holiday Homes in Great Britain, their number 
growing with every year. The plan is spreading into other 
countries, and promises to furnish one of the most helpful 
features of Christian Endeavor work all over the world. It 
has great possibilities. The fundamental idea is to furnish 
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at the lowest possible price clean, wholesome, attractive ac- 
commodations for Christian young people for the vacation 
season. Incidentally, these Homes greatly promote the fel- 
lowship of Christian Endeavor. All the Homes are self- 
supporting. The following have been reported up to the 
time of writing this: 

“Kent’s Bank,” Rochdale, on the coast and near the Eng- 
lish Lakes, accommodates seventy. 

“The little Gray Home” at Slater Ing, on the moors be- 
tween Lancashire and Yorkshire, accommodates thirty. 

“Plas Miriandir,” at Penmaenmawr in North Wales, on 
the seacoast, accommodates eighty. 

In 1920 the Lancashire Federation opened a fourth home 
at “Glendermott,”’ Craigmore, Bute, Scotland. 

The above-mentioned are all managed by the Christian 
Endeavor Homes, Limited, in connection with the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation, and are open all the year. 

The British National Council’s Home at Weston super 
Mare on the Bristol Channel accommodates one hundred and 
twenty, and is open ten weeks in the year. In 1922 the 
Council opened a new Holiday Home at Plymouth, Devon, 
and in 1923 made provision at Alexandra College, Westcliff 
on Sea, for a third Holiday Home under its own auspices. 

The Endeavorers of Ireland call their Holiday Home 
“Rostrevor.” It is located at Rock Castle, Portstewart, 
County Derry. 

The Scottish Christian Endeavor Union has a Holiday 
Home at Tignabruich, called ‘‘Ardeneden.” 

In 1919 between three and four thousand guests visited 
the Homes, and two thousand applications were refused for 
lack of accommodations. 

In 1920 the London Christian Endeavor Union opened 
at Eastbourne its first Holiday Home, known as “The Croft.” 

“Burnside,” in Skipton, Yorkshire, was purchased in 
1921 for a Holiday Home. There is also beautiful ‘“Beech- 
wood Court” at Conway. 
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“West Hill School,” at Whitby, one of the Homes of the 
Yorkshire Christian Endeavor Holiday Homes, Ltd., was 
shelled by a German gunboat and badly damaged during the 
World War. It accommodates forty. 

In 1921 the Yorkshire Federation also bought another 
Home at Whitby, “St. Hilda,” on St. Hilda’s Terrace, which 
is open all the year; and in 1923 they also opened a commo- 
dious Holiday Home, known as Eccles Hall, at Tideswell, in 
Derbyshire. 

In 1923 the Scottish Endeavorers established a Holiday 
Home, ‘‘Chatten House,” at St. Andrews, on the east coast 
of Scotland, a town famous not only for its golf course, but 
also for its university and its history. 

In Buxton, the highest town in the British Isles, the Hol- 
iday Home, ‘Balmoral House,” in Marlborough Road, has 
been secured by the Primitive Methodist Holiday Homes, 
Ltd., at a cost of more than $40,000, which was raised by 
one-pound shares. This house will be open all the year, and 
will accommodate eighty guests. 

“Endeavour House,” at 17 Grove Park, Denmark Hill, 
London, was established in 1920 as a guest-house for British 
and other Endeavorers, also as headquarters of British En- 
deavor, with a book-store where Christian Endeavor litera- 
ture is sold. The house cost more than $25,000. 

The first Holiday Home in America was opened as a 
Christian Endeavor Vacation Home by the Brooklyn (New 
York) Union on Culver Lake, New Jersey, in 1922. 


FRESH-AIR CAMPS. 


An interesting development of Christian Endeavor dur- 
ing the past thirty years is the fresh-air work for the chil- 
dren of the tenements in large cities. Buildings and camps 
are leased or purchased by the city or county unions, and the 
children and their mothers are entertained for two weeks. 
Thousands of children are enjoying this blessing through 
the efforts of the Christian Endeavor unions. 
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The Baltimore Endeavorers co-operate with the Chil- 
dren’s Fresh-Air Society in caring for more than three 
thousand children and mothers each season. In 1913 they 
erected the Christian Endeavor Building at the Fresh-Air 
Farm at Fallston, at a cost of $2,200. 

The Brooklyn Christian Endeavor Union owns a large 
house and three and a half acres of land at Huntington, 
Long Island, called Camp Christian Endeavor, where more 
than three hundred are entertained every summer. The 
work was established in 1894. 

The Camden County, New Jersey, Union began its work 
in 1913 at “Wildwood,” and entertained 66 children the first 
year. In 1921 180 children were given a good time. 

In 1898 the Endeavorers of Essex County, New Jersey, 
began their fresh-air work. In 1908 they secured New 
Fernwood, at Roseland, at a cost of $8,000. This will ac- 
commodate 64 children at a time. In 1918 two large dor- 
mitories were added to the property. In 1920 in ten weeks 
1,246 persons were entertained at a cost of $11,000. 
Twenty-two nationalities and twelve different religious 
sects were represented. Fifteen hundred or more persons 
are now entertained each season. 

Camp Brett was established in 1901 by the Hudson 
County, New Jersey, Endeavorers. In twelve years they 
entertained 3,500 children for two weeks each. 

Camp Endeavor, established by the Union County, New 
Jersey, Endeavorers, specializes on boys, and entertains 
about 500 guests during July and August. 


HOSPITAL WORK. 


Because of its interdenominational character Christian 
Endeavor has found a wide field of service in hospitals and 
other public institutions. In most of the large centres 
where such institutions are found the unions visit the hos- 
pitals regularly, holding religious services where they are 
desired, singing for the inmates, and carrying gifts of flow- 
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ers, fruit, and other dainties, which are greatly appreciated. 

A very needy field was discovered in Old Folks’ Homes 
and in town and county poorhouses, where often no pro- 
vision is made for religious services, while the inmates are 
frequently too feeble to go out to such gatherings. The 
weekly or monthly visits of the Endeavorers are much ap- 
preciated by the inmates. 

In 1894 the Endeavorers of Saginaw, Michigan, built 
and equipped a Christian Endeavor Annex, with four 
wards, to one of the big hospitals in their city. 

The Endeavorers of Los Angeles County, California, re- 
ported in 1913 the erection of the first Christian Endeavor 
hospital chapel, for which they provide a chaplain. 

The Chicago Christian Endeavor Union supports a chap- 
lain at Cook County Hospital, where there are thousands of 
patients representing fifty or more nationalities. The En- 
deavorers, or Light-bearers, as they are called, in six months 
distributed more than 36,400 bouquets to the patients, be- 
sides carrying on their usual hospital ministrations. In ad- 
dition, in 1922 they arranged for sixteen band concerts for 
the inmates. In 1923 this work was taken over by the Fed- 
eration of Churches. 

Before the World War the Christian Endeavor union at 
Budapest, Hungary, conducted the Bethesda Hospital, 
which ministered to a great host of needy people in that 
beautiful city. Since the war we have had no direct report 
of this particular hospital work, but note that the Bethania 
Christian Endeavor Association of Hungary has active com- 
mittees assigned for charity work and missions to hospitals, 
to homes for the aged, to homes for the blind, to reforma- 
tories, to prisons, among fallen girls, and “among candidates 
for suicide.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN PRISON. 


Christian Endeavor societies exist in twenty-five State 
prisons and in many jails. The society in Nashville has 300 


MRS. WILLIAM SHAW (MAUDE L. CHAMBERLAIN). 
Married, 1914. 
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“The welkin did some ringing when William Shaw, of Boston, got into action.” 


SHAW, AS THE BALTIMORE NEWS CARTOONIST CAUGHT HIM AT THE 
CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF AMERICA, 
dune 10, 1913. 
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members. The largest society in Texas at one time was in 
the Rusk Penitentiary, and New Mexico’s second largest 
society was in its State prison. 

In Kentucky released Christian Endeavor convicts have 
organized five Endeavor societies and one Sunday school up 
in the mountains. 

The first prison society of Christian Endeavor of which 
we have any record was organized by Rev. Victor Kutchin 
in the State prison, Waupun, Wisconsin, February 2, 1890. 

San Quentin State Prison in California has a society 
with more than 200 members. 

In Oklahoma Penitentiary there are 251 members, in one 
white society and one colored, with another in the women’s 
section. 

A Christian Endeavor society with 200 members has 
been organized in the Washington State Reformatory at 
Monroe. 

About 1901 a Christian Endeavor society was estab- 
lished in the State prison at Raleigh, North Carolina. As 
the result of an address by Shaw at a State convention in 
Raleigh the unspeakable “pen,” where hardened criminals 
and those who were awaiting trial were herded together, 
was taken out of the penitentiary, and individual cells were 
built to take its place. 

Frankfort and Eddyville prisons in Kentucky have 
large societies of Christian Endeavor. At one time the 
largest company of Comrades of the Quiet Hour was in the 
Frankfort prison society. 

At the Des Moines, 1923, Convention the gavel used by 
the presiding officer was presented by Chaplain Berton L. 
Hoffman of the Kentucky Penitentiary. It was given by the 
large Endeavor societies, both white and colored, of that in- 
stitution. They sent their chaplain to the Convention. They 
give more than half their earnings to benevolent causes. 
Last year they won seventy-five souls to Christ, and re- 
claimed more than sixty others. Three of the Endeavorers 
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plan to attend the Moody Bible Institute when released from 
prison. Virtually all of the officers and many of the mem- 
bers of these societies are in prison for taking the lives of 
their fellow men, most of these crimes being committed un- 
der the influence of drink or passion. 

It is an interesting fact that the records show that it is 
very seldom that one of the Christian Endeavor prisoners is 
returned for a second offence. Their conversion is genuine, 
and transforms the life. 

Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, chairman of the New York, 
1921, Convention committee, and Commissioner of Correc- 
tion for New York City, was one of the earliest promoters 
of prison Christian Endeavor societies in Kentucky. 


FLOATING CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


The first Floating Christian Endeavor society was or- 
ganized on the revenue steamer Dexter, at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, May 12, 1890; and the same year Miss An- 
toinette P. Jones, of Falmouth, Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Floating work of Christian 
Endeavor. This society was followed by many others on 
battle-ships, in the merchant marine, and in seamen’s homes. 

There was a society on the Oregon as she made her mem- 
orable journey around South America. There was one on 
the Olympia, Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship, when she sailed 
into Manila Bay in 1898, and Endeavorers fought under 
Schley and Sampson at the battle of Santiago. There wasa 
large society on the Maine when she went down in Havana 
harbor. 

In 1895 property was purchased for the Christian En- 
deavor Seaman’s Home at Nagasaki, Japan, the first five 
hundred dollars being subscribed by the Floating Endeavor- 
ers of the Charleston. The work was successfully conducted 
for twenty years by the Christian Endeavorers, and in 1915 
was turned over to a committee representing the mission- 
aries located in Nagasaki. 
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Many of the young seamen who received their Christian 
training in these Floating societies have taken up definite 
work along religious lines. One of these, the secretary of 
the society on the Olympia while in Manila Bay, is now a 
minister in Colorado. Another young sailor on the battle- 
ship Massachusetts signed the Christian Endeavor pledge, 
left the navy, and entered the Methodist ministry. He is 
now a Sailors’ evangelist in New Jersey. Another Endeav- 
orer, who served in the Cuban blockade, is a Methodist mis- 
sionary near Bombay. A volunteer yeoman of the Spanish 
War, serving on one of the hospital ships, has been in Sun- 
day-school work in North Carolina. Another is in charge 
of a mission for sailors in an Eastern city; another is a mis- 
sionary in India, and still another a city missionary in Lon- 
don, England. 

Among the early workers were Carlton H. Jencks; Giles 
Kellogg, of California; John Makins, of Nagasaki, Japan, 
and San Diego, California; J. M. Wood, of the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard; and Chaplain Robert E. Steele, of Hampton 
Roads, Virginia. 

Successful Floating work is conducted in New York; 
Philadelphia; San Francisco; Vallejo and Oakland, Califor- 
nia; Tacoma and Seattle; Brooklyn; Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and other seaports; in Chicago and other cities on 
the Great Lakes; as well as in Great Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Inland societies also co-operate by making 
comfort-bags and furnishing reading-material for distri- 
bution. 

The Floating work in San Diego, California, is particu- 
larly flourishing. In 1921 280 meetings were held, the at- 
tendance being 12,189; 391 vessels were visited ; and several 
thousand Gospels and Testaments, books and magazines, 
were distributed. 72,500 men visited the club reading- 
room, and 39,200 letters were written there. 

Those mentioned are but a few of the many centres of 
work for seamen, on the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts and 
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on the Great Lakes, where the Endeavorers board the ves- 
sels, make friends, hold meetings, organize societies, and 
throw open their churches and their homes to the boys who 
go down to the sea in ships. 

The value of the work is shown in the following report 
from Nagasaki, which is typical of conditions in other places 
before prohibition became effective: 

“The object of saloon wrath for spoiling their business, 
the Christian Endeavor Seaman’s Home at Nagasaki, Japan, 
has been continually persecuted; and recently the various 
excellent socials given to the men of visiting naval ships and 
transports aroused greater opposition. The saloons sta- 
tioned runners all around the Home, taking the men from 
the very doors, offering free treats of varying degrees of 
attractiveness. They buy fruit, candy, nuts, and cakes to 
serve free with their other temptations, and hire men with 
drinks to patrol the town and run down the Home. To off- 
set the erroneous directions given men looking for the 
Home, a big sign eighteen feet long, four feet wide, elevated 
ten feet above the roof, was installed, that can be read from 
the harbor. Classes in jujutsu and other athletic sports are 
conducted for the enjoyment of sailors and soldiers.” 


SOME SAMPLE LINES OF SERVICE. 


The following collection of brief reports shows to some 
extent the character and variety of work done by societies of 
Christian Endeavor. If space permitted, it could be length- 
ened indefinitely. Here is enough, however, to show clearly 
the spirit and purpose of the movement. 

“Increased the attendance and participation in the mid- 
week church prayer meeting.” “Are encouraging the young 
people to unite with the church.” “Changing doubtful 
young people into earnest Christian workers.” “Conduct 
cottage prayer meetings.” ‘Hold open-air meetings in the 
summer.” “Conduct hospital services two Sundays each 
month.” 
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“Took charge of church prayer meetings while the 
church was without a pastor.” “Providing weekly calendars 
for the church.” “Maintain a Sunday-school teachers’ train- 
ing-class.” “Have a Christian Endeavor class in Sunday 
school, from which substitute teachers are taken.” “Put 
new electric lights into the church building.” ‘Have a class 
for training personal workers.” 

“Bought a new piano.” “Furnished the chapel with pul- 
pit and hymn-books.” “Maintain strong missionary inter- 
est.” “Support our own missionary.” ‘Have special Bible- 
study classes.” “Conduct mission-study classes.” “Have 
ten-minute supplemental study of denominational history, 
in connection with the meeting.” “Conduct services at a 
jail.” 

“Organized a social-service committee to co-operate with 
the Associated Charities.” ‘‘Co-operated in no-license cam- 
paign.” “Had liquor advertisements removed from bill- 
boards.” “Got all the members to sign a temperance 
pledge.” “Had a street-railway company discontinue liquor 
advertisements on trolley transfers.” “Agitated for better 
observance of the Sabbath.” 

“Closed the post-office on Sunday.” “Are looking out for 
foreigners in suburbs.” “Have classes in winter to teach 
foreigners our language.” “Decorate the church every Sun- 
day.” “Helping the pastor to solve the Sunday-evening 
problem.” Send fruit and flowers to sick and shut-ins.” 

“Formed a literary circle.” “Provide wholesome socials 
and entertainments for the young people.” “Conduct sing- 
ing-class.” ‘Organized a Christian Endeavor chorus for 
society and church services.” “Have a baseball club.” 
“Have a committee on athletics.” “Conduct meetings in the 
city mission.” “Gave our pastor a typewriter.” 

‘Have a committee to help our pastor keep his records 
and carry on his correspondence.” “Have committee to 
care for church grounds.” “Arrange country hikes for 
members.” “Have nursery in vestry to care for babies so 
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that mothers can attend service.” ‘Have fireside social 
Sunday afternoon for young people in lodging-houses.” 

“Visit hospitals, and hold services in old folks’ homes.” 
“Entertain groups of poor children from the city.” “Pur- 
chased bulletin-board for church notices.” “Furnish teach- 
ers for mission Sunday school.” ‘Have basket-ball and 
handball teams.” ‘Furnish pianist for church prayer meet- 
ings.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NUGGETS. 


The following incidents and facts are gathered up in this chapter 
in the belief that they are too interesting and suggestive to be lost in 
the accumulating mass of Christian Endeavor history. 


N Friday, February 4, 1921, a unique Christian En- 
deavor meeting was held in the parlor of the old par- 
sonage of Williston Church, at 62 Neal Street, Portland, 
Maine. Exactly forty years before, on a Friday evening, 
the first Christian Endeavor prayer meeting was held, with 
Granville Staples as leader. After forty years he was again 
leader of this meeting, and ten of the original members were 
present. The first prayer meeting after organization was 
held in the church, but this fortieth anniversary meeting 
was held in the parsonage in the very room where Christian 
Endeavor was born, February 2, 1881. 


In 1907 an Invisible Christian Endeavor Society was or- 
ganized in the heart of Africa for those far out of the reach 
of churches. It had 26 members, some of them living 1,500 
miles apart, and several from thirty to fifty miles from a 
railway. They sent their remarks on the topic each week to 
the secretary, and their consecration message once a month. 
Correspondents were appointed every year to whom these 
messages were forwarded, and after reading they sent them 
the rounds. Officers were elected by letter every year by 
the members. 


On August 3, 1907, a group of seventeen persons, repre- 
senting nine families, met to organize a mission church in 
357 
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Washington, District of Columbia. They began as the Cap- 
itol Hill Congregational Society of Christian Endeavor, 
which was organized August 22. Through their efforts and 
a generous gift from Hon. O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, an institutional church was erected, which was 
dedicated May 15, 1910, and became known as the Ingram 
Memorial Congregational Church. 


In one year the Cleveland Christian Endeavor Union 
put up twenty drinking-fountains at a cost of $1,500. The 
Endeavorers of Syracuse, New York, watched one of their 
drinking-fountains, and counted thirty thousand persons 
drinking from it in three weeks. 


The largest Christian Endeavor convention ever held 
was that in Boston, in 1895, with 56,425 registered delegates 
and an aggregate attendance at its 825 meetings of 643,500 
persons. Mechanics’ Hall and two mammoth tents, “Willis- 
ton” and “Endeavor,” erected on Boston Common, furnished 
the auditoriums. 


Hon. W. J. Van Patten, of Burlington, Vermont, did the 
first Christian Endeavor advertising, using free reading- 
notices in the newspapers of the United States in connection 
with display advertisements of the Diamond Dyes, of which 
his firm were the proprietors. Mr. Van Patten was the first 
president of the United Society of Christian Endeavor after 
its incorporation in 1885, and its first life-member. He 
served his city as mayor, was president of the Y. M. C. A., 
and was active in all forms of religious work. 


One society of Christian Endeavor in Egypt has among 
its members Italians, Syrians, Armenians, Copts, Hindoos, 
Germans, English, and Americans—eight different nation- 
alities. 


MRS. JENNIE WAREING, 


Founder of the Christian Endeavor Holiday Homes, England, 


THE $9,000 ESSEX COUN'TY (N. J.) CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR FRESH-AIR 
HOME, 


“New Fernwood.” 
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PARTY OF GIRLS AT THE BROOKLYN FRBESH-AIR CAMP, 


THE “BREAD LINE” AT THE FRESH-AIR HOME OF THD BALTIMORE 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION. 
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Scotland’s farthest-north society is in the wind-swept 
Shetland Isles, and is composed almost entirely of sailors, 
who do a fine work among the sailors and fishermen in Shet- 
land. 


A railway Christian Endeavor society, with a member- 
ship of 52, drawn from the railway’s employees, is an inter- 
esting feature of the work in Cape Town, South Africa. At 
a recent rally the chairman was the assistant general man- 
ager of South African railways. 


For more than twenty years the Florida Christian En- 
deavorers have assisted the Children’s Home Society in its 
great work of caring for the orphan children of the State. 
In 1919 they presented the Home at Jacksonville with a rec- 
reation pavilion, completely furnished with toys, play-ta- 
bles, etc., at a cost of $1,200. In 1922 they contributed 
$1,500, and in 1923 have subscribed $2,000. Their special 
work for the present will be to provide for the medical care 
and the education of two crippled orphan girls. 


An interesting incident at the St. Louis Convention in 
1890 was the “marriage of the flags.” The lack of a British 
flag in the decorations was supplied by borrowing a flag 
from the British consul, and Professor W. W. Andrews, of 
Canada, proposed uniting the British and the United States 
flags over the speakers’ desk, fastening them together with 
a Christian Endeavor pin in token of the international fel- 
lowship fostered by Christian Endeavor, which action was 
ratified by the great host of Endeavorers with tremendous 
applause. 


Mr. Herries, at one time president of the Belfast District 
Union of Ireland, was a student in Spurgeon’s Pastors’ Col- 
lege, London. In one of the preaching-tests he drew for his 
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subject the single word, “Zacchzus,”’ and had immediately 
to deliver an impromptu address. 

He said: “No subject could be more fitting to me. Zac- 
cheus was a little man; so am I. Zacchzus was up a tree; 
soamlI. Zacchzus made haste to come down; so will I.” 

“Herries, you'll do!” cried Spurgeon. 


Rev. Arthur S. Huckett, missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Betsileo, Madagascar, wrote in 1922: 
“‘We have been here now for forty-two years, and have been 
connected with Christian Endeavor work from its com- 
mencement, and I have nothing but good to say of it. The 
societies have helped the churches and institutions, putting 
fresh life and vigor into them. Recruits for church-mem- 
bership come largely from the Endeavor society ; for exam- 
ple, in one district six churches reported as follows: 

1. Out of 18 candidates for church-membership 15 came 
from Christian Endeavor; 

2. Out of 69 candidates for church-membership 40 came 
from Christian Endeavor; 

38. Out of 28 candidates for church-membership all came 
from Christian Endeavor; 

4. Out of 32 candidates for church-membership 29 came 
from Christian Endeavor; 

5. Out of 26 candidates for church-membership all came 
from Christian Endeavor ; 

6. Out of 24 candidates for church-membership 15 came 
from Christian Endeavor. 

“The number of members and associates in connection 
with the churches of the London Missionary Society is as 
follows: Imerina, 11,257; Betsileo, 2,944; a total of 14,201. 
We regard every society as the door to the church and the 
best means of keeping our hold on the young people.” 


Representatives of five societies met in October, 1884, 
and organized the General Committee of Young People’s So- 


AN ARMY CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY, 
Fort Snelling, Mo. 


HAWAIIAN DELEGATES TO AN INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 
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ENDEAVORERS HOLDING A SERVICE AT THE FRESNO COUNTY (CAL.) 
ALMSHOUSE. 


A FLORAL LOAD IN TRANSPORTATION. 


Thousands of bouquets are distributed annually by the New 
South Wales Endeavorers. 
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cieties of Christian Endeavor of Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
elected a president and a secretary. At a meeting held No- 
vember 11, 1885, a committee was appointed to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws, and it was voted to hold the regu- 
lar meeting on the second Wednesday of every other month. 
On January 13, 1886, just two days later than the New 
Haven (Connecticut) Local Union was organized, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor of Lowell were adopted and officers were elected, 
with Mr.Samuel H. Thompson as president. 


At the Alumni meeting in connection with the Boston 
conference of field-secretaries and trustees of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, July, 1920, Rev. George H. 
Hubbard (the American Board missionary.who organized 
the first Christian Endeavor society in China) brought a 
warm greeting from the Chinese Endeavorers. He said 
that not long before he met Dr. Albert Nee, private secre- 
tary of the president of China. Dr. Nee was one of his En- 
deavor boys, a member of the Fuchau society as far back as 
1887. He remained faithful to his pledge, and had given a 
Bible to the president of China, and the president reads it! 
For years Dr. Nee has supported out of his own means a 
Chinese preacher. Another Chinese Endeavorer is the first 
of the Chinese postal authorities. 


The following is a muster-roll of the countries in which 
Christian Endeavor is found: Africa, Argentina, Armenia, 
Australia, Austria, Barbados, Belgium, Bermuda, Bolivia, 
Bohemia, Brazil, British Guiana, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, 
Caroline Islands, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ellice Islands, 
England, Esthonia, Fiji Islands, Finland, Formosa, France, 
Germany, Gibraltar, Gilbert Islands, Greece, Grenada (West 
Indies), Guatemala, Haiti, Hawaii, Holland, Hungary, Ice- 
land, India, Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jugoslavia, Ko- 
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rea, Labrador, Laos, Lapland, Latvia, Lithuania, Loyalty 
Islands, Madagascar, Madeira Islands, Marshall Islands, 
Mauritius, Mexico, Norway, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Palestine, Panama, Persia, Peru, Philippine Islands, Poland, 
Porto Rico, Portugal, Russia, Samoa, Scotland, Siam, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tasmania, 
Tibet, Tokelau Islands, Trinidad, Turkey, United States, 
Upper Hebrides, Uruguay, Venezuela, Wales. 


The foreign work of Christian Endeavor is not all done 
under foreign skies. One of the interesting developments 
through the years has been the large number of foreign- 
speaking Christian Endeavor societies in different parts of 
this country. These do a twofold work: first, a work of 
Americanization, as these foreign-speaking young people 
come in contact with our American civilization and ideals 
through Christian Endeavor unions of which they are a 
part; and second, a missionary work, through their letters 
home and often through their own return to their native 
lands, carrying the Christian Endeavor seed with them. 

The following are some of the nationalities represented 
in Christian Endeavor in the United States: Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Armenian, Persian, Syrian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 
Ruthenian, Lithuanian, Finnish, French, Italian, Greek, 
German, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, Mexican, and Por- 
tuguese. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CAMPAIGNS. 


INCREASE AND EFFICIENCY. — STANDARDS. — MILLIONS. — LOYALTY. — 
FOURSQUARE.—FRIENDS OF CHRIST. 


HERE are several reasons why Christian Endeavor has 

maintained its grip on the hearts of young people, and 

has commanded the loyal and enthusiastic allegiance of suc- 

ceeding groups to the number of at least eight during the 
past forty-two years, and in ever-growing numbers. 

One reason is that Christian Endeavor appeals to the 
deepest and best in young people. It makes the heroic ap- 
peal. Instead of inviting them to be amused and enter- 
tained, it challenges them to service. It sets duty above 
feeling, and says, “Be what you ought, and do what you 
can; then enjoy what you may.” 

Another reason why Christian Endeavor has persisted 
for more than forty years, while the span of life for most 
young people’s organizations has seldom exceeded four 
years, is that it has been a genuine democracy, calling 
its leaders from the ranks for their term of service, and 
then sending them back again to work as privates under 
their successors. 

Still another reason why the movement as a whole has 
retained its leadership is that it has recognized the de- 
mand of youth for definite and specific tasks. It is not 
enough to say to young people, “Be good’; for immediately 
comes the question, “Be good for what?’ In school the 
young people are not simply told to study, but are given 
daily lessons, and are told to study those specific paragraphs, 
problems, or chapters. They are also given an opportunity 
to register progress by examinations and graduation. 
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Recognizing this legitimate demand on the part of the 
young people, Christian Endeavor has set before them defi- 
nite standards of service and goals of achievement outlined 
in nation-wide campaigns. Records are kept that have the 
same fascination as the score-cards for baseball or football. 
An appeal is made to a proper spirit of emulation. Goals 
are set by local, district, and State unions; and societies are 
challenged to secure a certain quota. The success that has 
uniformly attended these campaigns is the best testimony 
to their wisdom and practical usefulness. 

To Dr. Clark belongs a large part of the credit for the 
character of these campaigns, though he always submitted 
them to his associates for criticism and suggestion before 
presenting them in his presidential messages at the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Conventions. 

On the following pages are given outlines of some of the 
most important of these campaigns. 


THE INCREASE CAMPAIGN. 


In 1909 at the St. Paul Convention the Increase Cam- 
paign was inaugurated, with the following two-year goals: 

1,000,000 new members, active, associate, and honorary, 
Intermediate, and Junior. 

10,000 new societies, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. 

The motto of the campaign was “Enlargement.” 


THE EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN. 


At the Atlantic City Convention in 1911 the general sec- 
retary reported that the goals for the Increase Campaign 
had been achieved. In his address President Francis E. 
Clark said: 

“The great advance of recent days, which proves that 
the divine favor rests upon the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, should only be an incentive to make our societies bet- 
ter in every way, that we may be worthy of His continued 
blessing. As the motto of our Increase Campaign at the last 
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Convention was ‘Enlargement,’ I propose that this year it 
should be ‘Efficiency.’ 

“Our enlargement is given us only that we may increase 
our efficiency. Every new society, every new member, that 
joins the Christian Endeavor ranks, is a challenge to us to 
make each one more effective in the service of Christ. We 
miss our God-given opportunity when we do not transform 
our Enlargement into Efficiency. 

“Let us not think for a moment that our Increase Cam- 
paign is at an end. It should never cease, for increase should 
mean, and usually does mean, efficiency; since enlargement 
means effort, and effort, wisely directed, means effective- 
ness. The two words should be inseparable, but I desire 
this year to put the emphasis on the word ‘Efficiency,’ as 
two years ago the stress was put upon.the word ‘Enlarge- 
ment.’ 

“Let me suggest a few lines of achievement which I 
think are within the bounds of our accomplishment during 
the twenty-four months to come. They are, you will see, 
all along the lines of the providential development of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. I would only ask you to enter the doors God 
opens to us.” 

“Shall these, then, be our ambitions and our efforts for 
the biennium which is before us? 

1. As an international organization, the promotion of 
world-wide Peace. 

2. As an interdenominational organization, a still wider 
Fellowship of all young Christians. 

8. As State organizations, Field-Secretaries who will 
promote our principles and our fellowship in every section. 

4. As a local organization, 

a. A Campaign of Education in every society. 
b. A Campaign of Efficiency, promoted by careful rat- 
ing of faithful service, in every society.” 

In connection with this campaign the Increase and Effi- 
ciency Chart was issued, and was enthusiastically received 
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by Christian Endeavor leaders and societies everywhere. 
For the first time in the history of Christian Endeavor the 
societies were able to visualize their activities and record 
their progress. The use of the chart revealed certain de- 
fects and suggested some improvements. These were in- 
corporated later in a new Increase and Efficiency Standards 
Chart, which outlined in graphic form the field of Christian 
Endeavor activities, and is widely used by the societies at 
the present time. 


THE INCREASE AND EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN. 

So successful had been the two previous campaigns that 
there was an insistent demand from Endeavor leaders 
everywhere that they be combined and continued for the 
next two years, with the chart as the basis. 

This met with the hearty approval of Dr. Clark, who 
commended it in the Los Angeles Convention in 19138, and, 
in order to make it still more effective, suggested “that we 
henceforth make the week in which occurs the second of 
February, our Christian Endeavor anniversary, an Increase 
and Efficiency Week, when we shall take stock of our activ- 
ities, see whether we are in any good measure living up to 
our ideals, and go forward in the Master’s name to new and 
larger endeavors.” 


THE MILLIONS CAMPAIGN. 


Christian Endeavor had long been accustomed to think 
in millions; so there was nothing startling in Dr. Clark’s 
ringing challenge at the Chicago, 1915, Convention to en- 
gage in a campaign for millions, with the following goals: 

A Million New Endeavorers. 

A Million New Converts uniting with the Church. 

A Million New Dollars for Missions. 

A Million New Members of the Peace Union. 

Ten Thousand New Societies of Christian Endeavor. 

Twenty Thousand New Comrades of the Quiet Hour. 


= 


*"RESNO, CAL., FIRST ARMENIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETY. 


BOHEMIAN PRESBYTERIAN ENDEAVORDERS OF THE JOHN HUSS 
BOHEMIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PICNIC IN COSTA RICA. 


STATE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 
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Ten Thousand New Tenth Legionaries. 

Ten Thousand New Christian Endeavor Experts. 

Five Thousand New Life-Work Recruits. 

Twenty Thousand New Subscribers to The Christian 

Endeavor World. 

The fact that serious illness prevented Dr. Clark from 
attending the Convention only deepened the impression 
made by his address as delivered by Dr. Poling, with its 
motto, 

“Mobilize, Vitalize, Evangelize.” 


The bigness of the thing gripped the imagination of the 
Endeavorers, and they responded in the spirit of the old- 
time Crusaders. In spite of the distraction of the World 
War the campaign was a success, many of the goals being 
exceeded by thousands and tens of thousands. 


THE STANDARDS CAMPAIGN. 


In 1917 we were in the World War, and for patriotic 
reasons the International Convention was postponed. In 
place of it a conference of Christian Endeavor leaders was 
held at Winona Lake, Indiana, where Dr. Clark suggested 
the Standards Campaign, as follows: 

“Tt is no empty boast to say that the sun never sets upon 
the Christian Endeavor movement. On every continent, be- 
side every shore, on the banks of every great river, on all 
the large islands of the world, our societies are found. In 
New York and London, in Paris and Christiania, in Tokyo 
and Peking, in Cairo and Calcutta, in Melbourne and Cape 
Town, Christian Endeavor finds itself equally at home. 

“This would mean little, were it all we could say; but if 
we can add that each society is a link in an endless chain of 
fellowship, that each is a school for religious training in a 
world-wide university, then a worth-while dignity and sig- 
nificance are added to our statement. 

“And this is true. However feeble some societies may 
be, however halting the testimony of some of our members, 
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however imperfect their work, the underlying idea of each 
is that of a training-school for Christian service. There is 
not only promise, but present potency, in this fact; and it 
contains untold possibilities. 

“As in every system of education primary and second- 
ary schools are necessary to a university, so it is in the 
Christian Endeavor system. We have our Junior and our 
Intermediate societies that fit for the college grade, the Sen- 
ior society. To be sure, many members are fitted for these 
college-grade societies in other ways, but no other method 
has been found to give so good a preparation for the Senior 
society as the Junior and Intermediate schools. 

“Then, too, we have in our Christian Endeavor colleges 
and preparatory schools regular classes for instruction and 
practical training. Every prayer meeting is a class in Re- 
ligious Expression ; every committee is a class in some form 
of Religious Service. The lookout committee is a class in 
Alertness for Soul-Winning; the prayer-meeting committee 
a class to promote Biblical Preparedness; the social com- 
mittee a class in Fellowship and Christian Courtesy; the 
missionary committee a class in Religious Geography and 
Generosity ; and every union meeting is a class in Interde- 
nominational Fraternity and Co-operation. 

‘Since the analogy to the college idea is so striking, let 
us carry it further. No educational institution is worthy 
of the name that does not promote and stimulate scholarship 
or industrial training, and this is done largely by a system 
of marks and honors. There is no reason why the same 
plan should not be applied to our societies, stimulating effort 
by establishing grades of excellence and providing diplomas 
and other honors as a recognition of earnest and successful 
endeavor. 

“If such a marking-system and such recognition are 
worthy of Harvard, Princeton, and Dartmouth, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, for excellence in the humanities 
and sciences, why are they not doubly worthy in an insti- 
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tution that is trying to instruct the young people of the 
world in the things of the Kingdom of God, and make them 
apt and ready to do His work? 

“Tf, then, it shall please you to adopt the suggestion, I 
propose that each period between our biennial Conventions 
be considered a two years’ course in our Christian Endeavor 
University for Christian Training, and that standards of 
excellence be established for each society and union to at- 
tain unto, so far as possible. 

“Thus, as in academic colleges, there might be the Class 
A of Standard societies, while those that are able to add un- 
usual service might attain to the superexcellent rank of 
summa cum laude, or Superior societies, while societies with 
smaller opportunities might reach the worthy grades of Ex- 
cellent or Good societies. 

“The Efficiency Charts which have been used with so 
much profit by many societies will be most valuable in de- 
termining the ranking of a society. The unions, too, can 
stimulate the individual societies, and will themselves be 
stimulated by ranking themselves in the same way accord- 
ing to excellence of work done during the two years’ course. 

“The value, yes, the absolute necessity, of a definite goal 
in order to secure the largest results has been proved too 
often in the past to require argument. 

“For our goal during the coming biennium I would sug- 
gest that we strive for ten thousand Standard societies and 
five hundred Standard unions. These societies and unions 
shall be entitled to special diplomas or medals, and suitable 
recognition will be given to societies that have reached other 
if lesser standards. 

“If this suggestion is accepted, the requirements for 
Standard societies will be decided by the trustees and field- 
secretaries. 

“Again, intercollegiate contests in athletics or oratory 
seem to be an indispensable adjunct of academic life; and 
they serve their purpose in promoting a healthy emulation 
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and, when rightly conducted, a hearty good fellowship. If 
our academic colleges find a stimulus in contesting for base- 
ball and football honors and for the laurel of the orator, 
why is it not far more worthy for our Christian Endeavor 
colleges to contest in the right spirit for the largest growth 
and the largest harvests in spiritual fields? 

“This is already being done to some extent. I suggest 
that it become more general and systematic, that unions 
(State, district, and local) of about the same size compete 
with one another for the largest number of new societies, 
for the largest number of Christian Endeavor Experts, for 
the largest number of Quiet Hour Comrades and Tenth 
Legionaries, etc., and that societies challenge one another in 
the matter of new members, new dollars for missions, etc. 

“A score of these forms of religious work that stimulate 
spiritual growth may thus be greatly promoted during the 
next two years, and the life of our Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties and unions may be greatly quickened by such generous 
emulation.” 

THE LOYALTY CAMPAIGN. 


The after-effects of the war were such that it was 
deemed unwise to hold a great Convention in 1919; so an- 
other conference of Christian Endeavor leaders, about two 
thousand in number, was held in Buffalo, New York, where 
the Loyalty Campaign was inaugurated with the following 
standards: 


Loyalty to Christ. Loyalty to the C. E. Pledge. 
Loyalty to the Church. Loyalty to C. E. Ideals. 
Loyalty in Service: 
a. Pledged Service. 
b. Outspoken Service. 
c. Systematic Service. 
d. United Service. 


Our Standard of Loyalty, “Whatever He would like to have 
me do.” 
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Whatever, 

In Living, Doing, Being, Thinking, Speaking, Giving. 
Whatever, 

In Church, Sunday School, and Christian Endeavor. 


THE CHALLENGE 


“LETS GO’ 


In Home, Business, Community, and State. 
Whatever, 
In Recreation, Social Standards, and Amusements. 
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DEFINITE LOYALTY GOALS ON A TWO-YEAR BASIS. 


1. A Christian Endeavor society ideal of fifty per cent net 
gain in membership. 

2. One or more Christian Endeavor societies in every avail- 
able church, or, if not, the reason why. 

3. A definite goal in every State and union organization for 
denominational missionary gifts. 

4. A sustaining Alumni Association in every union. 

5. Development of union organization and Christian En- 
deavor field-work. 

Challenge, “Come on.” Response, “Let’s go.” 


THE FOURSQUARE CAMPAIGN. 


In July, 1921, for the first time in six years, the Endeay- 
orers met in International Convention, gathering in New 
York City. There the Foursquare Campaign, one of the 
most successful of all the great campaigns, was instituted on 
the following basis: 

“The Christian Endeavor movement lies foursquare, 
however we view it. Like the New Jerusalem, which the 
Revelator describes, it has four sides. Our movement has 
four great divisions, four great principles, four great 
spheres of activity, four great methods of expressing our 
loyalty to Christ and the church of Christ. 

“The four divisions of our society are the Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior, and Alumni. 

“The four great principles are outspoken loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, constant service for Christ, constant loyalty 
to Christ’s church, constant fellowship with Christ’s people. 

“Our four great spheres of action are the church, the 
home, the community, the world. 

“Our four great methods are Expression by prayer and 
testimony, Service through our committees, Fellowship 
through our unions, Personal Stewardship of our money, 
time, strength, and ability. 

“What, then, may a Foursquare Campaign accomplish? 
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“1. Such a campaign will make clear to ourselves and the 
world the constituency of Christian Endeavor. This is 
made up of children (the Juniors), youth (the Intermedi- 


ates), older young people (the Seniors), graduates (the 
Alumni). 

“2. It will define the Principles we have to establish. 

“3. It will make plain the Field we have to cultivate. 

“4, It will indicate the Tools and Weapons we have to 
use. 
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ie is not a complicated programme that I would sug- 
gest. 

“It simply strives to show whom we endeavor with, 
what we endeavor for, where we expend our endeavors, and 
with what instruments we endeavor to do our work for the 
Master. 

“T think I may claim that this is a comprehensive, sym- 
metrical programme. It is not one-sided or lopsided. It 
will not make cranks or faddists. 

“Tf carried out, it will develop all the Christian muscles, 
hearts to feel, brains to think, hands to work, feet to run on 
the Master’s errands.” 


THE FRIENDS-OF-CHRIST CAMPAIGN. 

At the Des Moines Convention in 1923 the Friends-of- 
Christ Campaign was adopted, with the following outline of 
activities: 

MOTTO: 
“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


Personal Devotion, Evangelism, Fellowship. 


IN THE CHURCH. 


1. Loyalty to the Church: 
a. Increase attendance at church services. 
b. Help the pastor as he may suggest. 
2. Graded Christian Endeavor: 
a. Organize Junior, Intermediate, and other grades of 
Christian Endeavor. 
b. Organize an Alumni Council. 
8. Co-operation with Church Organizations: 
a. Serve the Sunday school and other organizations. 
b. Co-operate in a unified church programme. 
4. Wider Church Fellowship: 
a. Support denominational enterprises. 
b. Co-operate in interdenominational Christian En- 
deavor activities. 
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IN THE SOCIETY. 


1. Recruiting for Christ: 
a. Maintain helpful and attractive Christian Endeavor 
prayer meetings. 
b. Seek to bring every member to Christ. 
2. Faithfulness to Christian Endeavor Ideals: 
a. Maintain high standards of active membership. 
b. Promote daily prayer and Bible-reading. 
38. Leadership-Training: 
‘a. Conduct one or more study-classes. 
b. Present opportunities for life-service. 
4, Training through Service: 
a. Give definite work to every member. 
b. Provide a worth-while social programme. 


IN THE WORLD. 


1. World Evangelism: 
a. Win young people of the community for Christ. 
b. Pray, give, and work for home and foreign missions. 
2. Community Service: 
a. Join in a worth-while recreation programme. 
b. Minister to neglected groups. 
8. Christian Citizenship: 
a. Educate and agitate for law and order. 
b. Promote Christian principles in home, business, and 
industry. 
4. International, Interdenominational, Interracial Fellow- 
ship: 
a. Work for a friendly association of nations. 
b. Practise good will among races and denominations. 


HONOR SOCIETIES. 


Those certified by their pastors to have maintained a 
satisfactory programme of Christian Endeavor activity 
over a period of six months or more. Blank forms for certi- 
fying societies will be furnished free by the United Society 
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of Christian Endeavor. Where the church has no pastor, 
or in other exceptional cases, the statement of a union offi- 
cer will be accepted. 

RECOGNITION. 

Certificates of honor will be issued to honor societies 
through the State Christian Endeavor unions by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Honor societies may give 
service medals to members rendering faithful service. Ser- 
vice medals may be purchased by honor societies from the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. No society may 
award more than five medals in any one calendar year, and 
only one of these may be gold. A record will be kept by the 
United Society of all those to whom service medals are 
awarded. 

UNION STANDARDS. 
Presentation of the New Campaign: 

In a convention, an institute, or a series of monthly 
conferences, 

By a campaign of Christian Endeavor publicity. 

By systematic visitation or of correspondence with the 
societies of the union. 

By some effective community service, including the or- 
ganization of new Christian Endeavor societies. 

By a house-to-house campaign in behalf of The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, the official organ of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Unions making a worth-while achievement of all five of 
these standards may nominate not more than five union of- 
ficers or department superintendents to receive the gold 
medals of honor of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Medals may be purchased from the United Society. 


Intermediates and Juniors. 
The Intermediates use practically the same outline and 
methods in the campaigns as the Seniors, and the same chart 
records their accomplishments. 
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For the Juniors a special chart has been prepared, and 
a five-year programme of memory work, with the following 
outline: 

FIRST YEAR. 

The first year’s work covers portions of Luke, James, 
Matthew, Psalms, Isaiah, John, Ephesians, First Corinthi- 
ans, and Proverbs, also the Junior pledge and the Golden 
Rule. 

SECOND YEAR. 


This year includes additional memory work from Mat- 
thew, Luke, Psalms, Isaiah, and John. Also special assign- 
ments for seven special meetings, together with memory 
work from Genesis. 

THIRD YEAR. 


In the work of the third year there are seven special as- 
signments, also memory work from Ephesians, Proverbs, 
Luke, John, Psalms, Matthew, covering the personal words 
of Christ, Bible prayers, temperance, missionary verse, 
kindness, the love chapter, consecration, and Old Testament 
gems. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

This particular year covers very attractive memory 
work as found in Revelation, Matthew, John, First Corin- 
thians, Genesis, Ephesians, and Philippians, and gradually 
promotes a deepening of the spiritual life of the Juniors. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


The fifth year’s work brings us to the “String of 
Pearls,” including the Bible alphabet, the Beatitudes, Psalm 
24, 1 Cor. 18, Psalm 1, the Ten Commandments, Psalm 67, 
the Lord’s Prayer, Romans 12, the Shepherd Psalm, and the 
books of the Bible. 


Note.—Junior societies are at liberty to use as much of this work in each 
year as desirable. The work has been divided into years on the basis of graded 
Junior memory work. It will not require one full calendar year to complete any 
one of the years’ work, and Junior superintendents will be governed by local 
conditions, always keeping in mind the fact that not all Juniors begin their 
memory work at the same time. 
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Unions. 


The following are the standards of Christian Endeavor 
unions: “Excellent” unions are those reaching a percentage 
of 60 or over. “Superior” unions are those reaching a per- 
centage of 100 or over. 


1. UNION ORGANIZATION. 


Twenty-per-cent credit for any four of the following 
items: 


a. Regular conventions, rallies, and executive meetings each 
year. 

b. Definite effort to organize a Senior, Intermediate, and 

Junior society in every church where possible. 

. Written reports from societies each year. 

d. Union bulletin or press work regularly conducted. 

e. Union financial system based on the budget and pledge 
plan. 

f. Union organized according to State union organization 
standard. 


ic) 


2. UNION ACTIVITIES. 
Twenty-per-cent credit for any four of the following 
items: 
a. Efficiency Campaign promoted in every society. 
b. The Christian Endeavor World and Christian Endeavor 
supplies definitely promoted. 
. Enlistment of Comrades of the Quiet Hour promoted. 
d. Enlistment in the Tenth Legion promoted. 
. Study-classes (Expert Endeavor, missions, or civics) 
promoted. 
f. At least three-fourths of the societies represented at 
mass-meetings and conventions. 


Q 
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3. UNION OUTREACH. 
Twenty-per-cent credit for any two items in the follow- 
ing list: 
a. Christian-citizenship campaigns: pledge-signing, tem- 
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perance campaigns, civic study, and other educational 
citizenship work. 

b. Institutional work: country weeks, flower and fruit mis- 
sions, fresh-air work, meetings and organizing of soci- 
eties in public institutions. 

c. Evangelistic work: definite co-operation in campaigns 
and personal-work study-classes. 

d. Army and navy work: meetings for soldiers and sailors 
in camp and aboard ships in harbors and on rivers. 
Literature for the soldiers and sailors. 


4, ADOPTION AND PROMOTION OF STATE CAMPAIGNS. 
Twenty-per-cent credit. 


5. SPECIAL AIMS. 


Twenty-per-cent credit for the first three and any one 
of the last three items: 

a. Promoting the adoption of denominational programmes, 
or rendering specific denominational service by soci- 
eties. 

. Promotion of the New-World Campaign. 

c. Organizing a union Alumni Association, and contributing 
a tithe of the union budget for world-wide Christian 
Endeavor. 

d. Flying squadron for extension work. 

Special contest with another union, including Christian 

Endeavor World subscription contest. 

f. Promoting the adoption of the membership pledge, and 

use of pledge wall-charts by all societies. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
EARLY CONVENTION HISTORY. 


REPORT OF FIRST CONFERENCE.—SECOND CONFERENCE.—UNITED SOCI- 
ETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR.—WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
UNION.—NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL, AND WORLD’S CONVENTIONS.— 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CAMPAIGNS. 


REPORT OF FIRST CONFERENCE. 


[So far as we know, only one original copy of this leaflet is in ex- 
istence, that in a bound volume of Convention reports in the United 
Society Museum, World’s Christian Endeavor Building, presented to 
Dr. Clark by Dr. James L. Hill.] 


SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, [Fall] 1882. 

DEAR BROTHER: Last June a permanent organization of the vari- 
ous societies of Christian Endeavor was effected in Williston Church, 
Portland, and a yearly conference of the societies was provided for, 
in the hope that systematic effort for the conversion of the young 
might be thereby promoted. So many inquiries from various quarters 
have been received concerning this work that we take the liberty of 
sending you this circular, suggesting some practical methods of Chris- 
tian nurture adopted by “The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor,” thinking you may possibly desire to adopt in your own church 
either this same agency, or some similar plan, so that, being united 
in the same work, we might all labor together more efficiently for the 
conversion and training of the young. 

We do not claim to have conceived a perfect plan of Christian cul- 
ture, or one that will succeed without constant labor and earnest 
prayer. We only offer one method of setting young Christians at 
work while their souls are all alive with love for Jesus, and when 
perhaps the doors of some churches might be closed to them on ac- 
count of their age. 

There is a well-considered plan of work embraced in the enclosed 
constitution, to which each member signs his name upon joining the 
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society. To guard against the admission of unworthy or thoughtless 
young people, who have no real desire to lead a Christian life, it 
should be provided that each one must be proposed one week in ad- 
vance of his becoming a member, and the lookout committee (a most 
necessary factor in the work) must be sure that the candidate under- 
stands the strict requirements of the constitution which he signs, and 
is really in earnest to begin a higher life. When admitted he enters 
at once upon the work of enlisting other young people, his associates, 
in the service of his Lord and Master. 

The weekly prayer meeting, led and controlled by the members, 
gives each one an opportunity to express his feelings, for at these 
meetings “every active member is expected to take some part.” This 
he promises to do when he signs the constitution. 

The official work is divided between the prayer-meeting committee, 
the lookout committee, and the social committee. These, if composed 
of devoted Christians, will make these societies nurseries of the church 
indeed, for it is ever held up to be the end and aim of all training to 
become members of some church of Christ. 

It has not been found necessary to wait for large numbers before 
establishing a society. Two or three faithful and persevering dis- 
ciples may begin a work that will eventually bring many of their 
young companions to Christ, and greatly strengthen the church. 

One society in this city, organized by a very few members, has 
been the means under God of bringing into the church eight young 
men and women within a few months, when there had been no addi- 
tions before for two years. This is not an exceptional case, for wher- 
ever these societies have been organized, the young people have shown 
a remarkable readiness to assume active Christian duties and church 
fellowship. 

We desire to present this subject to you for your prayerful consid- 
eration, and if any other information is desired we shall be glad to 
furnish it, or to assist in any way in establishing similar societies. 

If this method of work commends itself to you, and you decide to 
form such a society, or have already established such an organization, 
we hope we may hear from you, that we may occasionally exchange 
circular letters, and receive from you suggestions as to the best prac- 
tical method of work, and, above all, that we may all unite our efforts 
and our prayers in this work for our common Master. 


Fraternally yours, 
W. H. PENNELL, President. J. W. STEVENSON, Secretary. 


Rev. F. E. Cuark, REv. C. A. DickINSON, H. H. BurGEss, Hx. Com. 
Communications may be addressed to either of the officers or committee. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
At the Second Annual Conference, June 7, 1883, at the 
Second Parish (Payson Memorial) Church, Portland, 
Maine, the following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. 
These names constitute the first recorded list of what in 
1885 became the United Society of Christian Endeavor: 
President, W. H. Pennell, Portland, Maine. 
Vice-Presidents: Maine, Rev. F. E. Clark, Portland; Ver- 
mont, Rev. L. O. Brastow, Burlington; Massachusetts, 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Lowell; New York, Rev. Theo- 
dore W. Hopkins, Rochester; New Jersey, Rev. R. W. 
Brokaw, Belleville; Wisconsin, C. A. Stone, Racine; 
Minnesota, Rev. E. L. Morse, Glyndon; Iowa, Rev. C. 
A. Towle, Monticello; Illinois, Rev. L. L. Kneeland, 
Kankakee; Missouri, Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D., St. 
Louis; California, Rev. J. K. McLean, D. D., Oakland. 

Secretary, J. W. Stevenson, Esq., Portland, Maine. 

Treasurer, W. J. Van Patten, Esq., Burlington, Vermont. 

Executive Committee: Rev. F. E. Clark, Rev. J. M. Lowden, 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, H. H. Burgess, Esq., W. H. Pen- 
nell, Esq. 

Papers on the following topics were read: “The Work of 
the Social Committee’; ‘“The Relation of the Society to the 
Church”; ‘‘The Experience Meetings”; “Ways and Means 
of Extending the Work” ; “The Relation of the Society to the 
Sunday School”; “Who May Become Members?” “Our 
Rules”; “How May Young Ladies Assist in the Work?” 
“Practical Experience in Establishing a Society.” 

Seventy-three dollars was pledged by the delegates to 
carry on the work. 

In 1923 more than $175,000 passed through the hands 
of the treasurer and publication-manager of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, and a modern Convention re- 
port has reached the dimensions of a large book. “What 
hath God wrought!” 
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UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

On June 12, 1885, in Portland, Maine, a call was issued 
for a meeting to incorporate the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor under the laws of the State of Maine. 
The call opened as follows: “The undersigned, being de- 
sirous of being incorporated as a Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, for the purpose of promoting earnest 
Christianity among the young people, and to make them 
more useful in the service of God.” The signers were: 


FRANK E. CLARK, WILLIAM J. VAN PATTEN, 
CHARLES A. DICKINSON, HENRY H. BURGESS, 

S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE, JAMES W. STEVENSON, 
JAMES L. HILL, WILLIAM H. PENNELL. 


The application and the warrant were published in The 
Portland Daily Advertiser on the twenty-third day of June 
and the thirtieth day of June, 1885. 

The first meeting was held at eight in the morning, July 
8, 1885, in the Temple, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Maine, at 
which meeting it was voted to call the organization the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


The first officers and trustees, elected July 9, were as 
follows: 
President, William J. Van Patten, Burlington, Vermont. 
Secretary, James W. Stevenson, Portland, Maine. 
Treasurer, George M. Ward, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Trustees. 
Rey. Frank E. Clark, South Boston, Massachusetts, four 
years. 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, Lowell, Massachusetts, four 
years. 


Rey. James L. Hill, Lynn, Massachusetts, three years. 
William H. Pennell, Portland, Maine, three years. 

Rev. S. W. Adriance, Lowell, Massachusetts, two years. 
Rev. J. M. Lowden, Portland, Maine, two years. 
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Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw, Belleville, New Jersey, one year. 
Rev. Howard B. Grose, Poughkeepsie, New York, one year. 
On May 25, 1887, the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor was incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the intention being signed by 


W. J. VAN PATTEN, WILLIAM SHAW, 
F. E. CLARK, JAMES L. HILL, 
GEORGE M. WARD, CHOATE BURNHAM, 


CHARLES A. DICKINSON, WILLIAM H. PENNELL, 
NEHEMIAH BOYNTON. 


The first meeting of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor after incorporating under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts was held June 14, 1887, at ten in 
the morning at the office of The Golden Rule, 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston. The following officers and trustees were elected: 
President, George M. Ward, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Clerk, Edward L. Pease, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer, Walter N. Mowry, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
Auditor, Albert W. Burnham, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Trustees. 


Francis E. Clark, South Boston, Massachusetts, four years. 
Charles A. Dickinson, Lowell, Massachusetts, four years. 
James L. Hill, Medford, Massachusetts, three years. 
William H. Pennell, Portland, Maine, three years. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Haverhill, Massachusetts, two years. 
Choate Burnham, South Boston, Massachusetts, two years. 
William Shaw, South Boston, Massachusetts, one year. 
William J. Van Patten, Burlington, Vermont, one year. 


WoRLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor Union was organized 
at the International Christian Endeavor Convention held 
in Boston, July 10-15, 1895. The officers elected were as 
follows: President, Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D.; Secretary, 
Rev. W. J. L. Closs, of Australia; Treasurer, William Shaw. 
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WILLISTON CONGREGATIONAL PARSONAGE, 
Portland, Maine. , 


WILLISTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Portland, Maine. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUMMER INSTITUTE AT SAGAMORE BEACH, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
One of the pioneers of the scores of Christian Endeavor Institutes now held 
every summer, In 1925 the Institute was held at Northfield, Mass., with an at- 
tendance of more than 700. 


AUSTRALIA’S SUMMER SCHOOL, 


“Endeayorville, 1913.” 
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The first World’s Convention was held in connection 
with the International Convention at Washington, District 
of Columbia, July 8-13, 1896. 


WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION (CORPORATION). 


Date of intention to incorporate, November 29, 1901. 

Meeting for purpose of incorporating, December 18, 1901. 

Incorporated by William M. Olin, Secretary of the Com- 
raonwealth of Massachusetts, January 24, 1902. The 
intention was signed by 


FRANCIS E. CLARK, GEORGE B. GRAFF, 
WILLIAM SHAW, HOWARD B. GROSE, 
JOHN WILLIS BAER, GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 
JOHN F. COWAN, ARTHUR W. KELLY, 


AMOS R. WELLS. 


The first officers of the corporation elected were: 
President, Francis E. Clark. Treasurer, William Shaw. 
Secretary, John Willis Baer. Auditor, George W. Coleman. 


Trustees. 
Howard B. Grose, one year. Arthur W. Kelly, two years. 
George W. Coleman, one year. Francis E. Clark, two years. 
William Shaw, one year. John Willis Baer, two years. 
John F. Cowan, one year. George B. Graff, two years. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TABLOID HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


A comprehensive review of Christian Endeavor activities. 


(Names 


and incidents given in “Tabloid” are not repeated in the Index.) 


1881 


The first Young People’s Society of 
Christian. Hndeavor was organized by 
Rev. Francis H. Clark, in the Williston 
Congregational Church, Portland, 
Maine, February 2. 

The first signer of the Christian 
Endeavor pledge and _ constitution, 
William H. Pennell. 

The first president of a local society 
CWHlstotesa. £.. S.C. Bi) cand (the 
leader of the first prayer meeting was 
Granville Staples. 

The first article on Christian HEn- 
deavor, by Rev. Francis H. Clark, en- 
titled “How One Church Cares for Its 
Young People,” in The Congregation- 
alist in August. 

The second Young People’s society 
was organized October 18 in the North 
Congregational Church, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, by Rev. Charles Perry 
Mills. 

1882 


The first Christian Endeavor pam- 
phlet, “The Children at the Church 
Doors,” by Rev. Francis BH. Clark, pub- 
lished by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society in the 
spring of 1882. 

The first Conference of the Y. P. 
S. Cc. E., held in Williston Church, 
Portland, Maine, June 2, with six so- 
cieties represented. 

The first book on Christian HEn- 
deavor, “The Children and_ the 
Church,” by Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
published in the fall of 1882. 

The first report of a Christian En- 
deayvor conference, a two-page pam- 
phlet reporting the first Portland 
meeting, signed by W. H. Pennell, 
J. W. Stevenson, Rev. F. BH. Clark, 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson, H. H. Burgess. 


1883 


The first Junior Christian Endeavor 
society was organized in the First 


Congregational Church, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on March 29. 

The second Annual Conference of 
the Y. P. S. C. E., held in the Second 
Parish (Payson Memorial) Church, 
Portland, Maine, June 7. 

At this Conference W. J. Van Patten 
suggested the need of a Christian En- 
deavor paper, and in 1887 recommended 
the adoption of The Golden Rule. 

The first Canadian society was or- 
ganized in the Germain Street Baptist 
Church, St. John, New Brunswick. 


1884 


The second Junior Christian En- 
deavor society, organized by Rev. J. 
W. Cowan in the Congregational 
Church at Tabor, Iowa, on March 27. 
Raymond C. Brooks, the boy who first 
signed the Junior pledge in this soci- 
ety, later became pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Berkeley, 
California, where the first Junior so- 
ciety was formed. 

The third Annual Conference of, the 
Y. P. S. C. E., held in Kirk Street 
Congregational Church, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, October 23, 24. 156 societies 
reported. (Shaw’s first Convention.) 

The first society outside the United 
States, in Hawaii, was organized in 
the Fort Street Church, Honolulu, by 
its pastor, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, with 
Miss Anna J. Breese as its first presi- 
dent. 

The first society in India was or- 
ganized in Jaffna, Ceylon, by the 
Misses Leitch. 

1885 

The call to incorporate the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. under the laws of the State of 
Maine signed June 12. At a meeting 
of the signers held July 8 it was voted 
to call the organization the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. First 
officers and trustees elected July 9, 
Ww. J. Van Patten, president; James 
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W. Stevenson, secretary; George M. 
Ward, treasurer. 

The fourth Annual Conference of 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. was held at Ocean 
Park, Old Orchard, Maine, July 8, 9. 

The first money for the support of a 
general secretary was raised by Rev. 
James L. Hill, pastor of the North 
Congregational Church, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Old Orchard Confer- 
ence. 

The first delegate from west of the 
Mississippi to attend a national con- 
ference, George B. Graff, then of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

State conventions were first recom- 
mended at Old Orchard Conference, 
but were warned not to remain in ses- 
sion ‘‘more than one day,’ for fear of 
their effect on the national conference. 

A committee of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor reported the 
need of a Christian Endeavor paper, 
but declined to assume the financial 
risk involved. 

The first society in China was organ- 
ized in Foochow, March 20, by Rev. 
George H. Hubbard, a missionary of 
the American Board. Its name trans- 
lated into English was “Drum-around- 
and-Rouse-Them-up Society.” 

Rev. S. Winchester Adriance, while 
pastor of the Highland Congregational 
Church, Lowell, Massachusetts, was 
elected first general secretary of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
in August. At the urgent request of 
his church he resigned October 19, to 
take effect in December. 

The first State Christian Endeavor 
union in America was formed by the 
Endeavorers of Connecticut, November 
18. 

George M. Ward was elected general 
secretary of the United Society No- 
vember 19, resigned July 10, 1889. 

The first United Society headquar- 
ters established at 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Removed in 1886 to 50 Brom- 
field Street; in 1892 to 646 Washing- 
ton Street; in 1899 to 600 Tremont 
Temple; in 1914 to 31 Mt. Vernon 
Street, corner of Hancock; and in 
July, 1918, to the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Building, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, corner of Joy. 


1886 
First Christian Endeavor city union 
organized by the Endeavorers of New 
Haven, Connecticut, on January 11. 
On January 13 the constitution and 
by-laws of the “United Society of Chris- 
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tian Endeavor of Lowell’? (Massachu- 
setts) were adopted, and officers were 
elected. 

George M. Ward resigned as treas- 
urer of the United Society, May 6. 

William Shaw was elected treasurer 
of the United Society, May 6; re- 
signed December, 1906. 

The fifth Annual Convention, held 
in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
July 6-8, 

At this Convention W. J. Van Patten 
suggested a world-wide evangelist to 
organize Christian Endeavor societies, 
the first seed of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, and Deacon Choate 
Burnham, of South Boston, Massachu- 
setts, elected trustees of the United 
Society. 

Publications of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor were first copy- 
righted September 23. 

The first number of The Golden 
Rule under Christian HEndeavor con- 
trol was issued October 7. The name 
was changed to The Christian Bn- 
deavor World November 4, 1897. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark was made edi- 
tor-in-chief of The Golden Rule Octo- 
ber 1, 

William Shaw became advertising- 
manager of he Golden Rule Novem- 
ber 1; resigned, 1889, to become pub- 
lication-manager of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor; resigned that 
position, 1898, to become publisher of 
The Christian Endeavor World; re- 
signed, 1906; reappointed, 1910, and 
still holds the position. 

The first local Christian Endeavor 
paper published, at Blizabeth, New 
Jersey. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in South Africa was organized at 
Amanzimtote, Natal. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Van, Turkey, was organized by Rey. 
George C. Raynolds, A. B. C. F. M. 
missionary, as a result of reading.a re- 
port of the Old Orchard Conference. 


1887 


April 14, uniform prayer-meeting 
topies were first published in The Gol- 
den Rule. 

The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor was incorporated under the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, May 25. 
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First meeting of the United Society 
after incorporating, held at 10 A. M. 
at office of The Golden Rule Company, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, June 14. 

The sixth Annual Convention was 
held in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
July 5-7. 

First sunrise prayer meeting, Sara- 
toga Springs, with more than twelve 
hundred present, at half past six in 
the morning. Mr. W. H. Childs, of 
Connecticut, leader, 

Rey. Francis B. Clark was elected 
president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor at this convention, 
and soon afterwards resigned his pas- 
torate of Phillips Church, South Bos- 
ton, to give his whole time to Christian 
Endeavor work. 

At President Clark’s suggestion the 
motto “For Christ and the Church” 
was adopted as the Christian Hndeavor 
motto, 

The Golden Rule was adopted as the 
official organ and international repre- 
sentative by the United Society at this 
Convention. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Josiah 
Strong made life-members of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
at this Convention. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in England was organized at Crewe, in 
August, by Rev. A. W. Potts, pastor of 
the Hightown Congregational Church, 

Revised Model Constitution was 
adopted and indorsed by the trustees 
of the United Society, October 4. 

The Christian Endeayor monogram 
(suggested and outlined by Rev. How- 
ard B. Grose and perfected by F. H. C. 
Woolley, of Medford, Massachusetts) 
was adopted by the trustees of the 
United Society November 8; patented 
March 18, 1888; trade-mark secured 
on it June 19, 1892. 

The Boston Christian Endeavor 
Union was formed December 1, with 
William Shaw as first president. 

Report of the first Christian En- 
deavor society in Bermuda was re- 
ceived in December, 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Bulgaria was reported at Yambul. 

First white Christian Pndeavor 
Iluguenot society organized at Welling- 
ton, South Africa. 

Rev. George H. Gutterson wrote 
from Melur, India, for a Christian En- 
deavor constitution. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
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in Zululand, South Africa, was organ- 
ized in the mission at Umzumbe. Its 
name in Zulu was Inhlangano yoku ku- 
talisa Ibandhla, 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Burma in the Baptist mission at 
Maulmain, Rey. J. H. Cochrane mis- 
sionary. 


1888 


The first collection of Christian En- 
deavor hymns was published in Janu- 
ary, consisting of a four-page leaflet 
containing fourteen songs without 
music. It was called “Christian En- 
deavor Songs,’ and sold for one cent 
a copy. 

Christian Endeavor Day was first 
observed as “United Society Day” on 
February 22, with an offering for the 
extension of Christian Endeavor that 
yielded more than $8,000. The date 
was changed later to February 2, the 
actual birthday of the society. 

Rey. Francis EB. Clark embarked on 
his first Christian Hndeavor journey 
to Europe, April 21. He went to Lon- 
don at the invitation of the British 
Sunday-School Union to tell the Union 
about Christian Hndeavor. 

New York City union was organized 
May 24. Seven denominations repre- 
sented. Among the well-known En- 
deavorers present were Dr. B. B, Tyler 
and Mr. W. L. Amerman. 

The seventh Annual Convention was 
held in Battery D Armory, Chicago, 
Illinois, July 5-8. 

The railroad rates, round-trip from 
Boston to Chicago Convention, $23, in- 
cluding the Pullman sleeper one way, 
or $21 if two persons occupied the 
same berth! 

The National Convention became 
“International” through the presence 
of several Canadian delegates, July, 
1888. 

Number of members of board of 
trustees of the United Society in- 
creased from eleven to fifteen. 

Newly elected members of board of 
trustees of United Society: Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D. D., Chicago; Rev. 
S. V. Leech, D. D., Albany, New York; 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D., Philadel- 
phia; Hon. John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, 

During the year ending July 1 Gen- 
eral Secretary Ward travelled more 
than forty-two thousand miles in the 
interest of Christian Hndeavor. 

The first strictly Christian Endeavor 
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hymn-book, called “Hymns of Christian 
Endeavor,” edited by Rey. S. W. Adri- 
ance, published in August. 

Uniform prayer-Meeting topics (sug- 
gested by Rev. H. W. Pope, of Palmer, 
Massachusetts, in 1887) were adopted 
by the United Society November 8, the 
first series being published in 1889. 

First systematic Bible-studies in The 
Golden Rule, conducted by Professor 
William R. Harper. 

The Luther League was organized. 

First society of Christian Hndeavor 
in Japan organized in American Mis- 
sion, Okayama, composed of children 
of the missionaries. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in France was organized by Rev. 
Charles BE. Greig, at the McAll mission 
in Paris. 

Rev. James L. Barton wrote from 
Van, Turkey in Asia, for Christian En- 
deavor literature to form a society 
there. 

A Christian Hndeavor society was 
formed in the International Institute 
for Girls at San Sebastian, Spain, by 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Gulick; since re- 
moved to Madrid and Barcelona. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Burma was organized in the _ his- 
toric church established by the great 
missionary, Dr. Adoniram Judson, at 
Maulmain. 

Warliest record of Christian Hn- 
deavor in Australia. The seed was a 
Christian Endeavor constitution car- 
ried in the pocket of a sailor-boy from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


1889 


The eighth International Convention 
was held in the First Regiment Ar- 
mory, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 
9-11, with representatives from Can- 
ada, Germany, and Turkey. 

The first message from a President 
of the United States to a Christian 
Endeavor convention was that from 
President Benjamin Harrison to the 
Endeavorers gathered at Philadelphia. 

The publication department of the 
United Society of Christian Hndeavor 
was established, with William Shaw 
as publication-manager. 

The revised pledge, commonly called 
the “iron-clad pledge,’ or No. 2, was 
adopted by the trustees of the United 
Society October 24; optional pledges 
Nos. 3 and 4 were approved December, 
1906. 

The Epworth League was formed. 
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1890 


The first Prison society was organ- 
ized at Waupun, Wisconsin, February 
2, by Rev. Victor Kutchin. 

John Willis Baer was elected general 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor February 24; re 
signed, July, 1902. 

The first society in Samoa was or- 
ganized at Malua, Upolu Island, in 
July, by Rey. J. E. Newell, Saanga be- 
ing the first secretary. 

The ninth International Convention 
was held in WHxposition and Music 
Hall, St. Louis, Missouri, June 12-15. 

The number of the board of trustees 
of the United Society increased to 
thirty-one members at this Convention, 
sixteen additional trustees being 
named, representing the different evan- 
gelical denominations. 

The first Junior Christian Hndeavor 
union was formed in Bridgeport, Conn. 

In June Miss Antoinette P. Jones, 
of Falmouth, Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Floating 
Work for the United Society. 


1891 


The Christian Endeavor decennial 
celebration was held in Portland, 
Maine, in Williston Church and the 
City Hall, February 2. 

The first Christian Hndeavor society 
in Mexico was formed at Chihuahua, 
February 2. 

The first British national Christian 
Endeavor convention was held at 
Crewe May 13. 

The tenth International Convention 
was held in Hxposition Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, July 9-12. 

During the past year 82,000 mem- 
bers of Christian HWndeavor societies 


were reported as uniting with 
churches. 
At the annual meeting of the 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
June 18, William Shaw, treasurer and 
publication-manager, reported that the 
United Society had become self-sup- 
porting from the receipts of the Pub- 
lishing Department. 

The first society in Chile was organ- 
ized July 11. 

Dr. Clark, Dr. James L; “Hillepr 
Charles A. Dickinson, and Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton visited Great Britain 
on a Christian Endeavor campaign. 

On September 16 Dr. Clark was 
authorized by the board of trustees to 
make a trip around the world. 
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George B. Graff became subscription- 
manager of The Golden Rule; resigned 
to become publication-manager of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
1898 ; resigned that position, 1910. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union 
was formed. 

The first Intermediate Society of 
Christian Endeavor was organized in 
November by Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., 
in the South Congregational Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Amos R. Wells, a professor in Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, be- 
came managing editor of The Golden 
Rule in December, a position he still 
holds. Appointed editorial secretary of 
the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor December 12, 1906; resigned in 
1917. 

The first Army Christian Endeavor 
society was formed in Jefferson Bar- 
racks, St. Louis, Missouri (reported, 
1891). 

1892 


The first illustrated number of The 
Golden Rule was issued January 7. 
It contained only two pictures, wood- 
engravings of President William R. 
Harper and Mrs. Alice May Seudder. 

The Christian Endeavor monogram 
was registered as a trade-mark June 
19. 

The eleventh International Conven- 
tion was held in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, July 7-10. 

The first Junior Convention was held 
in connection with the New York Con- 
vention. Arranged by Mrs. Alice May 
Scudder. 

First Christian Endeavor Institute 
or summer school was held July 8-26, 
at Yarmouth, Maine. Rey. Charles D. 
Crane, founder, was assisted by Miss 
Margaret Koch, Dr. Smith Baker, Dr. 
H. B. Grose, Rev. H. W. Pope, Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells, Miss Ella Mc- 
Laurin, and Rey. Bowley Green. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark and their eldest 
son Eugene started on their first Chris- 
tian Endeavor tour around the world, 
visiting Hawaii, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, India, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain. 

The number of the board of trustees 
of the United Society increased to 
thirty-nine. 

The headquarters of the United So- 
elety of Christian Endeavor were re- 
moved from 50 Bromfield Street to 
646 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A Floating society of Christian En- 
deavor was formed in Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard, by J. M. Wood. 

An Indian society was organized at 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia. In ten 
years 350 members passed under its in- 
fluence. 

The first Christian Hndeavor society 
in Brazil was organized. 


1893 


First number of The Junior Golden 
Rule was that for January. Name 
changed to The Junior Christian En- 
deavor World January, 1898. 

Virst Mothers’ society of Christian 
Endeavor organized by F. C. Barton in 
Topeka, Kansas, in April. 

Australia formed her United Society 
of Christian Endeavor in April. 

China’s United Society of Christian 
Endeavor formed at Shanghai in May. 

The twelfth International Conven- 
tion was held in the Drill-Hall and a 
tent at Montreal, P. Q., July 5-9, the 
first International Convention held out- 
side the United States. 

First simultaneous meetings with 
similar programmes held in connection 
with Montreal Convention. 

Christian Endeavor citizenship was 
first presented at the Montreal Conven- 
tion, by Dr. Clark. 

Christian BHndeavor Missionary-Dx- 
tension Course, originated by S. L. 
Mershon. W. Henry Grant, secretary 
of a meeting held November 1, 1894, 
requested the United Society to take 
control of the course. Article in The 
Golden Rule, outlining course, by 8S. L. 
Mershon, president of the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Institute. 

The first Japanese national conven- 
tion was held in Kobe, when the Jap- 
anese United Society of Christian En- 
deavor was formed, with Rev. Tasuku 
Harada, who later became president of 
the Doshisha University, as president. 

Jamaica’s first convention was held 
November 14-17, when thirty-three so- 
cieties on the island were reported. 


1894 


The Western office of Publishing De- 
partment of United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor was opened in Chicago 
in February, in charge of Miss Nettie 
Jerauld. 

Robert Ross, an Hndeavorer of Troy, 
New York, was killed March 6 while 
trying to protect the purity of the bal- 
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lot at the polls. A statue was after- 
wards erected to his memory by the 
Endeavorers of Troy. 

The first all-China Christian En- 
deavor convention was held at Shang- 
hai, June 23-25. 

The thirteenth International Con- 
vention was held in Saengerfest Hall 
and a tent at Cleveland, Ohio, July 11- 
15. 

Cleveland, at this Convention, was 
the first city to decorate its streets in 
honor of Christian Endeavor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark visited Europe 
in the interests of Christian Hndeavor. 

The first Christian Endeavor union 
in South Africa was formed in Sep- 
tember. 

Golden Rule Mission Clubs, an- 
nounced October 4, with monthly mis- 
sion studies in The Golden Rule by 
Amos R. Wells, and news from the 
Christian Endeavor Missionary Exten- 
sion Course. 

Golden Rule Good-Citizenship clubs 
announced October 4, with monthly cit- 
izenship studies in The Golden Rule by 
Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago 
Commons, and supplementary articles 
on current events by Rev. Howard B. 
Grose. 

The first Irish Christian Hndeavor 
convention was held in Belfast, Octo- 
ber 5 

The Bndeavor societies of Canton, 
China, held their first rally on Decem- 
ber 15, with an attendance of about 
four hundred, representing six socie- 
ties. 

The Canadian Methodist General 
Conference sanctioned the BEpworth 
League of Christian Endeavor. 

The American Christian Convention 
adopted Christian Endeavor as a regu- 
lar department. 

The first society in the land of the 
Pharaohs was organized in the United 
Presbyterian Mission, Cairo. 

Australia suggested an organization 
of World Alliance of Christian En- 
deavor. The suggestion was approved 
June, 1895, the beginning of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 

Forty-five Christian Endeavorers re- 
ported as going forth from Australia 
to do active service in the mission 
fields of India, Africa, and China. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
among the aborigines of Australia, at 
La Perouse, New South Wales, was or- 
ganized in October. 

Christian Endeavor introduced into 
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Germany by Rey. Friedrich Blecher, of 
Berlin. 


1895 


In January Miss Nettie Jerauld gave 
up her position in charge of the West- 
ern office of the United Society at Chi- 
cago, and was succeeded by Thomas 
Wainwright, who remained as manager 
for twelve years. 

The first Scottish Christian Endeavor 
convention was held April 22. 

The first union conference of Moth- 
ers’ societies of Christian Hndeavor 
held on May 21 in the California Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Chicago. 
Thirty-eight such societies had then 
reported. 

The fourteenth International Con- 
vention was held in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing and two tents erected on Boston 
Common, Boston, Massachusetts, July 
10-15, with 56,425 registered delegates 
and an aggregate attendance at its 825 
meetings of 643,500 persons. 

Platform of Principles adopted at 
this Convention. 

Evangelistic meetings at an Inter- 
national Convention first held in con- 
nection with this Convention. 

At this Convention Dr. 8. F. Smith, 
the author of ‘‘America,’’ contributed 
a hymn and read a poem at a patriotic 
mass-meeting on Boston Common. 

The World’s Christian Wndeavor 
Union organized at the Convention in 
July, and incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts January 24, 1902. 

Dr. Clark was elected president of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
July 10; Rev. W. J. L. Closs, of Aus- 
tralia, secretary; resigned July 16, 
1900 ; William Shaw was elected treas- 
urer ; resigned December 23, 1919. 

Dr. L. D. Wishard, the famous Pres- 
byterian missionary, was one of the 
first half-dozen members of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

Christian Endeavor campaign for a 
million dollars for missions through 
denominational boards. : 

In the City Temple, London, Eng- 
land, of which Dr. Joseph Parker was 
pastor, a Christian Endeavor society 
was organized October 2. 

The first society in Siam was estab- 
lished at Laos. 

Property was purchased for the 
Christian Endeavor Seaman’s Home at 
Nagasaki, Japan, the first five hundred 


dollars being subscribed by the Float- — 
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ing Endeavorers of the S. S. Charleston. 

The Methodist New Connection Con- 
ference of England and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church of 
America officially adopted Christian 
Endeavor. 

The first society in the Marshall 
Islands was formed by Dr. C. F. Rife. 
The name translated into English 
was “People of Large Size, Imitators 
of Christ.” 


1896 


The fifteenth International and first 
World’s Convention held in Central 
Hall, three tents (pitched on the 
White House Park near the Washing- 
ton Monument), and many churches, 
egees District of Columbia, July 

The night before the Washington 
Convention was to open a terrific 
storm blew down Tent Williston, and 
badly damaged the other _ tents. 
Through the heroic efforts of Chairman 
W. H. H. Smith and his able committee 
repairs were made, and the Convention 
opened on time. 

At this first World’s Convention a 
large number of accredited delegates 
were present from England, Ireland, 


Scotland, Wales, Australia, Persia, 
China, Japan, India, Mexico, and 
Africa. 


On July 14, the day following the 
close of the Washington Convention, 
the trustees of the United Society and 
others went to Mount Vernon for ex- 
ercises connected with the planting of 
an oak near Washington’s old tomb. 
This oak was from an acorn that grew 
on the “peace oak” in the Botanical 
Garden. On April 238, 1921, in con- 
nection with an Alumni gathering, Dr. 
Clark and a company of Endeavorers 
from Washington visited Mount Ver- 
non, and held a service around this 
Christian Endeavor oak, recognizing it 
as now one of the Alumni. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark and their four 
children visited Europe, India, and 
Africa in the interests of Christian 
Endeavor. 

The Tenth Legion was founded by 
W. L. Amerman of the New York City 
Christian Endeavor Union. Trans- 
ferred to the United Society in 1897. 

The Christian Endeavor Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland were estab- 
lished. 

The first Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties in the Caroline Islands, Guatemala, 
Italy, and Bulgaria were established, 
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The first local union in India was 
formed. 

The first Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion in Liberia was held. 

The first all-Mexico convention was 
held at Zacatecas. 

The New Zealand Christian En- 
deavor Union was formed. 


1897 


Dr. Clark had an interesting inter- 
view with President Kruger (Oom 
Paul) of the Transvaal. 

The sixteenth International Conven- 


tion held in Mechanics’ and Wood- 
ward's Pavilions and in many 
ehureches, San Francisco, California, 
July 7-12. 


The largest number of delegates 
that ever crossed the Rocky Mountains 
to attend a convention of any kind on 
the Pacific coast were present at this 
Convention. 

The department of the Quiet Hour 
was established at this Convention, the 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour number- 
ing (at this writing) more than 
221,000. 

The report of a committee was ac- 
cepted and adopted which gave State, 
Territorial, and Provincial unions rep- 
resentation on the board of trustees 
through their presidents, and _ pro- 
vided for additional denominational 
trustees, September 15. 

The name of The Golden Rule was 
changed to The Christian Hndeavor 
‘World November 4. 

The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor of India, Burma, and Ceylon 
was established. 

The South African national union 
was formed. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in West Africa was organized at Lagos. 


1898 


The name of The Junior Golden 
Rule was changed to The Junior Chris- 
tian Hndeavor World January 1. 

First Christian Endeavor society or- 
ganized in Brazil, in the Presbyterian 
church, Curitiba. 

Rey. John F. Cowan, D. D., became 
associate editor of The Christian En- 
deavor World early in this year; re- 
signed in 1908 to take a pastorate in 
Hawaii, on account of his health. 

Christian Endeavor was planted in 
Manchuria. 

The seventeenth International Con- 
vention held in Auditorium Endeavor, 
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Hall Williston, Centennial Park, Gos- 
pel Tabernacle, and in many churches 
at Nashville, Tennessee, July 6-11. 

The first Christian Hndeavor society 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, was organ- 
ized October 15, with twenty-one mem- 
bers, by John Shirlaw, a young 
Scotchman. 

The first national convention in In- 
dia was held at Calcutta February 26- 
March 6. 

George B. Graff was appointed publi- 
eation-manager of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, resigned in 
1910. 

William Shaw became publisher of 
The Christian Endeavor World, re- 
signed in 1906. Reappointed in 1910, 
he was still holding the position in 
1923. 

Trinidad’s first convention. 

The first Christian Hndeavor society 
in the Philippines was organized No- 
vember 24. 

1899 


The headquarters of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor were 
moved from 646 Washington Street to 
600 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark in Jamaica 
March 12-22 on a Christian Endeavor 
campaign. 

General Secretary Baer attended the 
British national convention at Belfast, 
Ireland, May 20-24. He also visited 
London and Paris. 

The eighteenth International Conven- 
tion held in two tents and the Light 
Guard Armory in Detroit, Michigan, 
July 5-10. President McKinley sent the 
following message: ‘I desire to ex- 
press my cordial interest in the work 
of Christian Endeavor, my best wishes 
to those assembled in convention, and 
my earnest hope for the continuance 
and increase of the great results which 
the efforts of the Christian Hndeavor 
Society have achieved.” 

W. H. Pennell, the first signer of 
the Christian Endeavor pledge and 
constitution, president of the first Con- 
ference, and one of the founders and 
original members of the board of trus- 
tees of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, died September 13. 

The Christian Endeavor Peace Me- 
morial was presented to Congress and 
the Hague Conference. 

Plan for supporting individual mis- 
sionaries by societies and individuals 
heartily approved by leading mission 
board secretaries. The Macedonian 
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Phalanx, an enrolment of all such so- 
cieties and individuals, organized in 
November. 

Uniform local-union topics were first 
published. 

Convention in Madagascar, with five 
hundred delegates. Addresses by two 
representatives of the Paris Mission- 
ary Society. 

Miss Catharine H. Barbour reported 
36 Young People’s, Junior, and Moth- 
ers’ societies in Spain. 

Army Christian Endeavor societies 
doing a splendid work among our sol- 
dier boys in the Philippines. 


1900 


Rev. F. B. Meyer makes a tour of 
sixty cities in all parts of the United 
Kingdom in preparation for ‘‘London, 
1900.”’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark with their young- 
est son Sydney make their second jour- 
ney around the world, visiting Japan 
and China, and returning across Sibe- 
ria to the World’s Convention at Lon- 
don. 

Miss Frances LeBaron was elected 
salaried field-secretary for the Illinois 
Union, 

The North German Lloyd steamer, 
chartered for Christian Endeavor ex- 
eursion to the London Convention, 
burned at dock in New York. Dele- 
gates transferred to other boats. 

The nineteenth International and 
second World’s Convention held in 
Alexandra Park, Alexandra Palace, 
Royal Albert Hall, and Tent Mizpah, 
London, England, July 14-18. 

The registration-fee revealed the fact 
that more than 27,000 delegates at- 
tended the opening session of the Lon- 
don Convention. 

John Willis Baer was elected secre- 
tary of the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union at London, July 16; made hon- 
orary secretary 1910. 

George W. Coleman was appointed 
auditor of the World’s Union July 16; 
resigned in 1914. 

The first Spanish convention was 
held at Zaragoza August 22, 23. 

Thousands of Christian Hndeayorers 
were massacred in the Boxer outbreak 
in China. During the outbreak twenty- 
seven members out of a Christian En- 
deavor society of forty-seven in Dr. 
W. S. Ament’s mission were massacred. 

December 12-14 the board of trustees 
of the United Society held its regular 
meeting at Lakewood, New Jersey, and 
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in connection with it held a spiritual 
retreat which was wonderfully blessed 
to all present. 

The Church of England Christian 
Endeavor Union was formed. 

Rev. Horace Dutton, of Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, went to Europe, where 
he remained six years as the unsalaried 
representative of the United Society, 
conducting Christian Endeavor cam- 
paigns in Norway, Sweden, and other 
Kuropean countries, which were largely 
instrumental in forming the European 
Christian Endeavor Union. 


1901 


On January 31 the board of trustees 
of the United Society voted that, be- 
ginning with the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, July, 1901, the International Con- 
ventions be held biennially. 

The twentieth anniversary of Chris- 
tian Endeavor was celebrated by a spe- 
cial conference in Portland, Maine, 
January 31-February 2, at which time 
a bronze tablet was placed on Willis- 
ton Church by the Endeavorers of the 
world. 

It was voted to signalize the twenti- 
eth birthday of Christian Endeavor by 
making February 2 a great Decision- 
Day for Christ, and that the year be 
made further memorable by an offering 
from every society to the missionary 
boards of its own church. 

Rey. Clarence E. Eberman, pastor of 
the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, was elected field-secre- 
tary for the United Society May 14. 
He died while on a Christian Endeavor 
tour, at Banff, Alberta, Canada, April 
12, 1903. 

Massachusetts claimed Patriots’ Day, 
April 19, for Christian Endeavor 
county conventions. Ten or more are 
held, with an attendance of many 
thousands. 

The twentieth International (and 
last annual) Convention was held in 
Music Hall, the Odeon, and many 
churches, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6-10. 
By the change to biennial Conventions 
“Denver, 1903,’’ was the next. 

Birthday greetings to Dr. Clark in 
celebration of his fiftieth birthday, 
September 12, from many eminent men 
in many lands, and commending Chris- 
tian Endeavor as it began its third 
decade, 

Invitation issued September 20 to all 
denominational young people’s socie- 
ties to federate with Christian Hn- 
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deavor by uniting ‘‘Christian Endeavor” 
with their distinctive denominational 
names. 

Ohio was one of the first States to 
appoint a field-secretary—Rev. Charles 
H. Hubbell. 

“The Endeavor Hymnal” was pub- 
lished, compiled by a committee repre- 
senting many denominations. 

Rey. Franklin 8. Hatch, pastor of a 
Congregational church, Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, first field-seecretary of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union, in 
India, Burma, and Ceylon; resigned in 
1904, 

The first society in Finland was or- 
ganized in the Free Church, Helsing- 
fors, by Professor Emil Siixback. 

The first society in Portugal was 
formed, 

An Endeavor society established in 
the Disciples’ Church at Bolenge, equa- 
torial Africa. Every member of the 
church a member of the society. At 
a meeting twelve years later four hun- 
dred Endeavorers were present from 
Bolenge and immediate vicinity, and 
four hundred more from distant vil- 


lages, all belonging to the Bolenge 
church and society. 
1902 
The World’s Christian Wndeavor 


Union was incorporated January 24, 


1902, by Francis BE. Clark, William 
Shaw, John Willis Baer, John F, 
Cowan, George B. Graff, Howard B, 


Grose, George W. Coleman, Arthur W. 
Kelly, Amos R. Wells. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark and three chil- 
dren visited Europe, including the Bal- 
kan States, Scandinavia, and Iceland. 
King Oscar of Sweden received Dr. 
Clark in the palace at Stockholm. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly 
appointed a committee of seven to 
guide and inspire the young people in 
their work. Mr. Baer was chosen cor- 
responding secretary of the committee. 

General Secretary Baer visited Mex- 
ico, and received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

John Willis Baer resigned as general 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor June 25, the res- 
ignation becoming effective October 1. 

Christian Endeavor’s first summer 
school, Yarmouth, Maine, July 8-26. 
They have continued yearly, and in 
1922 the Endeavorers reported “the 


best yet.” 
A Congregational Christian En- 
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deavor society at Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota, established a Christian En- 
deavor rest home for rangers and cow- 
boys who came to the city, to counter- 
act the influence of the saloon. 

October 8, in the presence of hun- 
dreds of Hndeavorers, Dr. Clark un- 
veiled a memorial window in the 
Presbyterian Church, Aylmer, Quebec 
(his birthplace), which he had placed 
there in memory of his father and 
mother, both of whom died in Canada. 

All-New-England Christian Endeavor 
convention in Boston, October 14-173 
8,000 delegates present. A wonderful 
gathering. 

Increase and Betterment Campaign 
instituted in November, and carried 
forward with great success. 

The first Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in Persia was held. 

Rev. George W. Hinman, of Foochow, 
was chosen field-secretary for China, 
holding the position for more than two 
years. 

Ten rooms added to the Christian 
Endeavor Seaman’s Home, Nagasaki, 
Japan, which ministers to thousands 
of our soldiers and sailors on their 
way to and from the Philippine 
Islands. 

National Christian Hndeavor unions 
now found in Italy and Bohemia. 

The first Christian Hndeavor society 
in Denmark was organized in the Dis- 
ciples’ Church at Copenhagen, by Rev. 
Robert P. Anderson. 

Baltimore Endeavorers give a real 
Christmas to sixty-two families, the 
children in which had been entertained 
in the Endeavorers’ fresh-air home the 
previous summer. 


1903 


Christian Endeavor Extension Cam- 
paign for ten-per-cent increase in soci- 
eties and members before the Denver 
Convention. 

Decision Day was observed in con- 
nection with the celebration of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day. 

On February 1 President Roosevelt 
sent the following message: “I greet 
you and wish you well. Your body 
stands prominent among the organiza- 
tions which strive toward a realiza- 
tion of interdenominational and inter- 
national Christian fellowship as well 
as among those which stand for ideals 
of true citizenship; that is, for the 
cultivation, not alone of a high stand- 
ard of civic and social righteousness, 
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but of the strength, courage, and com- 
mon sense necessary for living up to 
such a standard.” 

On March 18 it was voted by the 
executive committee of the United So- 
ciety that correspondence schools in 
Christian Endeavor methods and Jun- 
ior methods be conducted by the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Von Ogden Vogt was elected general 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor March 18; resigned 
November 24, 1906. 

One hundred and seventy-five re- 
turned Boer prisoners-of-war HEndeav- 
orers dedicated themselves to mission- 
ary work among the natives of South 
Africa. 

Rey. Clarence H. BEberman, field-see- 
retary of the United Society, died 
April 12, at Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
while on a Christian Endeavor tour. 

The twenty-first International (and 
first biennial) Convention was held in 
Tent Endeavor and many churches, 
Denver, Colorado, July 9-13. 

William E. Sweet, now governor of 
Colorado, was chairman of the Denver 
International Convention Committee. 

Tent Endeavor destroyed in gale. 
No one injured. 

Brazil’s first convention in Sao 
Paulo; twenty societies represented. 

The first national Institute of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Workers was held in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in Decem- 
ber, under the direction of the United 
Society. 

1904 


It was voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the United Society that “it 
is inexpedient for the United Society 
to finance the Sagamore Beach (Massa- 
chusetts) enterprise, but that we favor 
the plan, and suggest that a corpora- 
tion sympathetic with Christian En- 
deavor be organized to develop and 
manage it.” 

A Convention registration-fee of 
$1.00 for the Baltimore Convention 
was adopted by the United Society. 

The Increase and Betterment Cam- 
paign was in full swing, with recog- 
nition of successful work along five 
lines to be given at Baltimore, 1905. 

The Samoan Christian Endeavor 
Union was formed, May 12. 

Dr. Clark made his third journey 
around the world, visiting New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa, and 
Europe. He was accompanied by his 
daughter, Maude Williston Clark. 
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The city of Cleveland accepted the’ 


care of the twenty public iced drink- 
ing-fountains erected and for years 
maintained by the Cleveland Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

Rey. Carl Stackman, of Massachu- 
setts, sailed November 38 for South 
Africa as field-secretary of the South 
African Christian Endeavor Union. 

Rey. Herbert Halliwell, of England, 
was appointed general secretary for In- 
dia, Burma, and Ceylon; resigned in 
1920 to accept a position as general 
secretary of the British Council, suc- 
ceeding Rev. James Kelly. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
was organized in Norway, in the Dis- 
ciples’ Church at Christiania, by Rev. 
Robert P. Anderson. 

The great revival in Wales began in 
an Hndeavor meeting of the New Quay 
Calvinistic Methodist Church in Feb- 
ruary. 

The European Christian Endeavor 
Union was organized at London at the 
time of the British national conven- 
tion. 

The first Finnish convention was 
held in August, with fifteen societies 
represented. 

At least ten Christian Endeavor pa- 
pers were being published in foreign 
lands. 


1905 


Dr. Clark and Treasurer Shaw had 
an interesting interview with President 
Roosevelt. 

The twenty-second International Con- 
vention was held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Lyric Hall, and churches, in 
Baltimore, Maryland, July 5-10. 

On July 5 the board of trustees 
unanimously approved the plan sub- 
mitted by Shaw for celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society 
by giving all the Endeavorers and 
friends an opportunity to contribute 
toward a suitable headquarters build- 
ing. 

The campaign for a World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Building was inau- 
gurated at this convention. Corner- 
stone was laid July 18, 1917; dedicated 
July 31, 1918. 

First gifts to the World’s Building: 
by an individual, Professor James 
Lewis Howe; by a society, Christ’s 
Lutheran, Baltimore; by a State 
union, Ohio and Illinois simultaneously. 

The Cleveland Christian HWndeavor 
Union was the first city to make a 
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cash contribution 
World’s Building. 

General Secretary Vogt’s “Recogni- 
tion Bulletin,’ presented at the Bal- 
timore Convention, was a masterpiece 
and a convincing reply to all Christian 
Endeavor pessimists. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark and the youngest 
son Sydney spent eleven months in 
Europe in the interests of Christian 
Endeavor. 

While in Christiania, Norway, Dr. 
Clark had an interview with King 
Haakon VII. 

Maryland held first Christian En- 
deavor institute for officers and com- 
mittees. 

The Methodist Church of Australa- 
sia officially adopts Christian Hndeavor 
as its young people’s society. 

Berlin was the meeting-place of the 
first all-European convention held on 
the Continent by the European Union 
of Christian Endeavor organized at 
the British national convention in Lon- 
don in 1904, 

A society was organized in the Fiji 
Islands. 

A letter from New Caledonia, Loy- 
alty Islands, reported that out of a 
population of 6,092 there were 1,988 
Christian HWndeavorers. They raised 
$8,000 for missions the year before. 

A Christian Endeavor society was 
organized in the Presbyterian mission, 
Seoul, Korea. Every member was 
given some definite work to do. Every 
Sunday evangelistic meetings were 
held in different parts of the city. 


1906 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Christian Endeavor was celebrated at 
Portland, Boston, New York, and 
other Christian Endeavor centres. 

The second national institute of 
Christian Endeavor union officers was 
held in Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, in February, with fifteen 
States represented. 

Inauguration of national campaign 
for Personal Evangelism. 

Plan of pastoral counsellors for 
Christian Endeavor unions was adopted 
by the United Society, March 14. 

Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., the beloved 
pastor of Williston Church, Portland, 
Maine, refuted the common criticisms 
of Christian Endeavor by the record 
of the first society. 

The Second EBuropean and Third 
World’s Convention was held in the 
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Ariana Museum, Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 28-August 1. 

Virst Christian Endeavor Assembly 
at Sagamore Beach, Massachusetts, 
September 1-3. 

The Christian Endeayvorers of the 
Reformed Church in America com- 
pleted their thirty-second church build- 
ing made possible by their contribu- 
tions. They had been building these 
churches for fourteen years, more than 
two a year on an average. 

“The Praise Book,’ compiled by 
Howard B. Grose and George B. Graff, 
was published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

“Junior Carols,’’ compiled by a com- 
mittee actively represented by George 
B. Graff and Charles 8S. Brown, was 
published by the United Society. 

Jobn Willis Baer was inaugurated 
president of Occidental College, Los 


Angeles, California, October 26. Shaw 
spoke for Christian Endeavor. 
General Secretary Vogt resigned 


November 24, the resignation becoming 
effective December 31. 

William Shaw resigned as publisher 
of The Christian Hndeavor World De- 
cember 12, 1906; was reappointed in 
1910. Resigned as treasurer of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
after twenty years’ service. 

Hiram N. Lathrop was elected treas- 
urer of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor December 12; resigned in 
1915 to become clerk of the United So- 
ciety corporation. 

William Shaw was elected general 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor December 12; his 
resignation became effective December 
31, 1919. 

Amos R. Wells was elected editorial 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor December 12; re- 
signed in 1917. 

Optional Christian Endeavor pledges 
Nos. 3 and 4 were approved by the 
United Society in December. Pledge 
No. 2, or the “iron-clad pledge,’ was 
adopted in September, 1889. 

Sixty-five societies were reported at 
Urmia at Persia’s fourth annual Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention. Several 
societies were reported from Kurdistan. 


1907 


First Christian Endeayor convention 
in Costa Rica, February 3-5, with six 
societies represented. The Baptist 
church crowded. Rey. S. Witt elected 
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president, Rev. E. A. Pitt secretary. 

National Federation of Christian 
Endeavor formed in Paris, France, in 
May ; 140 societies were reported. The 
Christian Endeavor pioneers in France 
were Messrs. Greig, B. Sautter, J. Mon- 
nier, Theo. Monod, J. Sequestra, Gra- 
nier, and Corday. 

The twenty-third International Con- 
vention was held in Tent Williston, 
churches, and other auditoriums in 
Seattle, Washington, July 10-15. 

The Christian Wndeavor Builders’ 
Union was organized at the Seattle 
Convention to secure funds for the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building; 
Rev. Robert P. Anderson was elected 
superintendent. 

The Camp-Fire, conducted by Gen- 
eral Secretary Shaw, was a new and 
interesting feature of the Seattle Con- 
vention, 

Vice-President Charles W. Fair- 
banks was a speaker at this Conven- 
tion. 

The Patriots’ League was organ- 
ized, with George W. Coleman as super- 
intendent. Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Jennings Bryan enrolled as 
honorary members. 

Dr. Clark and his daughter, Maude 
Williston Clark, crossed South Amer- 
ica in the interests of Christian Hn- 
deavor. 

Dr. Clark was received in state by 
President Alcorta of Argentina at 
Buenos Aires. 

Thomas Wainwright resigned as 
manager of the Western office of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor ; 
Walter R. Mee was appointed manager, 
resigned in 1914 to become secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Churches. 

The eminent evangelists, Doctors 
Chapman, Torrey, Elliott, and Smith 
bore testimony to the great helpfulness 
of Christian Endeavorers in eyangelis- 
tic campaigns, 

1908 


Dr. and Mrs. Clark visited Great 
Britain and Europe in the interests of 
Christian Endeavor. 

General Secretary Shaw had a great 
series of meetings in Monterey, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico City, and Chihua- 


hua, Mexico, 


On June 10 the trustees of the 
United Society voted that an exhibit 
of civic, industrial, moral, and reli- 
gious progress in this and mission 


lands be given at the St. Paul, 1909, _ 


Convention, through the medium of 
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literature, pictures, models, 
motion pictures, and lectures. 

First National Conference of Pres- 
byterian Endeavorers at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, under the leadership of Rev. 
W. L. Gelston, the newly appointed 
young people’s superintendent, — the 
forerunner of the scores of young 
people’s conferences held every sum- 
mer. 

Rey. John F. Cowan, D. D., on ac- 
count of his health left The Christian 
Endeavor World and went to Hawaii, 
taking the pastorate of a church at 
Kohala. He received a great welcome 
at the annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
union at Hilo, June 25, Rev. M. K, 
Nakuina being the president. 

Fivefold campaign started in June, 
to include (1) Christian Endeayor Ex- 
tension; (2) Missionary Activity; (3) 
Evangelistic Training and Service; 
(4) Citizenship and Temperance; and 
to (5) Promote Circulation of Reli- 
gious Papers and Missionary Publica- 
tions. General Secretary Shaw called 
it a handful of plans for Christian En- 
deavor workers. 

Daniel A. Poling became field-secre- 
tary of the Ohio Christian Endeavor 
Union. 

William Shaw was elected office sec- 
retary of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union December 9; resigned 
December 7, 1920, and became hon- 
orary secretary. 

1909 

Rev. and Mrs. Edgar DB. Strother be- 
gan field-work in China as secretaries 
of the United Society for China, suc- 
ceeding Rev. George W. Hinman, who 
had rendered efficient service for two 
years. Mrs. Strother was known to 
the old-time Hndeavorers as Christine 
Cameron, secretary of the Missouri 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

“Jubilant Praise,” compiled by Wil- 
liam Shaw and edited by BH. O. Excell, 
was published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The twenty-fourth International 
Convention was held in the Audito- 
rium, the Armory, and many churches 
in St. Paul, Minn., July 7-12. 

The Increase Campaign was insti- 
tuted at this Convention. 

Karl Lehmann was elected first in- 
terstate field-secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor in July ; 
was appointed Southern-States secre- 
tary July, 1915; resigned in 1920, 

The invitation from the St. Paul 


charts, 
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Convention to the Epworth League to 
affiliate with Christian Endeavor was 
rejected and was characterized by The 
Epworth Herald as ‘‘an unwarranted 
and unwelcome proposal.’’ The general 
secretary of the Hpworth League, Rev. 
HK. M. Randall, expressed his personal 
disapproval of the suggestion. 

The first society in the Royal Navy 
was organized by G. J. Hill on the 
Duke of Hdinburgh. Members at- 
tended the World’s Union rally of the 
New York City union September 27, 
and aroused great enthusiasm. 

Dr. Clark left on his fourth journey 
around the world, accompanied by Mrs. 
Clark, to attend the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Agra, India. 

The American delegates to the 
World’s Convention at Agra _ sailed 
from New York on the steamer Cleve- 
land October 16, 

Dr. Clark, General Secretary Shaw, 
and Treasurer Lathrop addressed the 
Endeavorers at,the United Presbyterian 
mission, Cairo, Hgypt. Sixty societies 
were represented. The venerable Dr. 
Watson, who had been on the field 
forty-eight years, presided. 

The fourth World’s Christian En- 
deavor Convention was held in the 
vice-regal Tents at MacDonald Park, 
Agra, India, November 20-23. 

At this Convention 168 mission sta- 
tions were represented by 400 mission- 
aries and more than 3,000 native con- 
verts. 111 native delegates from 
Burma travelled some 3,000 miles to 
go to the Convention and return. Ten 
boys from the Baptist Mission at As- 
sam travelled a still longer distance, 
and among these ten, seven different 
languages were spoken. In all, thirty- 
one different languages were spoken by 
the delegates from five continents and 
many nations. 

The splendid Burmese delegation at 
the Agra Convention extended a Cor- 
dial invitation to hold the next World’s 
Convention at Rangoon, Burma. 

First farthest north Christian BEn- 
deavor society was organized in Pres- 
byterian Mission, Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Dr. Marsh wrote: “‘The boys 
have taken hold of the work with a 
vim. They are helping me translate 
the Bible, and take charge of the meet- 
ings when I am at Nuwuk.” 


1910 


Dr. Clark was accorded the unusual 
privilege of an audience with His Maj- 
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esty, Mutsuhbito, the emperor of Japan, 
which was very gratifying to the mis- 
sionary forces there. 

Professor Amos R. Wells conducted, 
through The Christian Endeavor World, 
a special campaign that yielded thou- 
sands of dollars for the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Building. 

News from India told of the conver- 
sion of Janki Nath, a Brahman of the 
highest caste, at the Agra Convention, 
and his determination to scatter the 
seed of Christian Endeavor among his 
people. 

George B. Graff resigned as publica- 
tion-manager of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor March 7. 

The Johnson-Jeffries prize-fight mo- 
tion pictures were suppressed through a 
campaign inaugurated by Shaw July 2. 

On September 2 the Board of Con- 
trol of the Epworth League in a reso- 
lution, while heartily congratulating 
Christian Endeayor upon its wide 
sphere of usefulness, declined the in- 
vitation to affiliate. 

Japan sent a cordial invitation for 
the World’s Christian BEndeayor Con- 
vention in 1917. 

September 16, George W. Coleman 
resigned as advertising-manager of The 
Christian Endeavor World to accept a 
position as advertising-manager of the 
W. H. MeHlwain Company of Boston. 

William Shaw was reappointed pub- 
lisher of The Christian Hndeavor 
World. 

Walter D. Howell became circulation- 
manager of The Christian Endeavor 
World, resigned in 1912. 

The Union Church Christian En- 
deavor Society, Valparaiso, Chile, con- 
ducted a “Sunshine Cottage,” where 
sailors who were ill were cared for 
until able to go to work again. 

December 14 the executive commit- 
tee of the United Society voted that 
after January 1, 1911, President Fran- 
cis E. Clark be relieved of all office 
work and detail, “in order that his 
strength might be conserved and the 
movement continue to have the benefit 
of his wise leadership for many years.” 


1911 


Alvin J. Shartle was elected publica- 
tion-manager of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor January 1, its 
treasurer in 1915, 

Christian WEndeavor celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary with a compli- 
mentary dinner to Dr. Clark and a 
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great rally in Tremont Temple, $23,000 
was added to the World’s Building 
fund, Governor Hugene Noble Foss giy- 
ing $1,000. Greetings were received 
from Drs. Meyer and Clifford, London, 
President Tasuku Harada, of Japan, 
Booker T. Washington, and a host of 
others, 

The following personal greeting was 
received by Dr. Clark from President 
William Howard Taft: “I am glad to 
congratulate you on this thirtieth an- 
niversary of your society, and to ex- 
press my best wishes for the continued 
success of its good work.” 

Dr. Clark was received by President 
Taft, who in July addressed the At- 
lantie City Convention, and was the 
guest of honor with the officers of the 
United Society at a dinner given by 
Captain Young, the owner of the Mil- 
lion-Dollar Pier. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Transylvania was organized on May 
17, with a young men’s and a young 
women’s section. 

The twenty-fifth International Con- 
vention was held on the Million-Dollar 
Pier and in many churches, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, July 6-12, 

The victorious slogan, “A Saloonless 
Nation by 1920,’ had its inception at 
this Convention. 

The Efficiency Campaign was insti- 
tuted at this Convention, 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark started on a 
Christian Endeavor journey to Europe, 
visiting Holland, Germany, Russian 
Poland, Russia, Austrian Poland, Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Greece, and (in 1912) 
the Seven Cities of Asia, the cities of 
St. Paul, and Italy. 

The “C. BE. H.’’—Christian Bndeavor 
Experts—movement was inaugurated, 
with “Expert Endeavor,” by Professor 
Wells, as the text-book. The first 
“C. E. BE.” was LaRue Watson, a Cali- 
fornia boy; the first Junior “C, BD. E.,” 
Wallace Weirick, of Pomona, Califor- 
nia. 
~ Rey. F. B. Meyer accepted the presi- 
dency of the London Christian En- 
deavor Federation, the largest city 
union in the world. 
* French officials in Madagascar or- 
dered all Christian Mndeavor societies 
(of which there were more than 100) 
to disband, under penalty of imprison- 
ment of officers and committees. 
Eighteen months later this order was 
rescinded. a 

The ecclesiastical authorities in the 
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state church of Norway, through the 
efforts of Secretary H. B. Klaeboe, ac- 
knowledged the Christian Endeavor 
movement as a free and independent 
organization, with the right to live 
and work and grow within the church. 


1912 


Karl Lehmann made a _ strenuous 
four weeks’ campaign in Jamaica. 

Dr. Clark celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Chi- 
nese Endeavorers presented him with a 
beautifully embroidered mandarin robe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark and their young- 
est son Sydney left for the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Germany, 
and Italy. 

Dr. Clark had an interview with 
King George of Greece shortly before 
the king’s assassination at Salonica. 

“The Officers’ Handbook,” by Profes- 
sor Wells, was translated into Span- 
ish, to be used as a text-book by Mex- 
ican Endeavorers. J. J. Arakelyan 
paid the bill. 

Daniel A. Poling, Prohibition candi- 
date for governor of Ohio, travelled 
6,100 miles, visiting 86 counties, and 
making 330 temperance addresses. 

Edward S. Little, treasurer of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
for China, secured the appointment of 
peace commissioners by Yuan Shih Kai 
and Sun Yat Sen, who met in his home, 
and ended for the time being the revo- 
lution. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Holland was organized at Helder by 
W. H. Tielrooij. 

A Christian Dndeavor society was 
organized by Professor Samuel H. Schu- 
macher in Sarajevo, Bosnia, where the 
shot was fired in 1914 that started the 
World War. 

The first Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties in Spalato, Dalmatia, and in Bel- 
grade, Servia, were organized. 

The first society to be organized by 
the Koreans in their own land was 
formed in the Kumiai church at Seoul, 
Korea. 

1913 


Daniel A. Poling was elected Chris- 
tian Endeavor citizenship superintend- 
ent and president’s associate April 30. 

“Service Songs,” compiled by Wil- 
liam Shaw and John R. Clements, was 
published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 


4ll 


The twenty-sixth International Con- 
vention was held in Fiesta Park, the 
Temple Beautiful, and many churches, 
Los Angeles, California, July 9-14. 

The plan of Christian Endeavor Life- 
Work Recruits was adopted by the 
United Society at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention, the plan having been previ- 
ously inaugurated by the Ohio Chris- 
tian Endeayor Union. 

Christian Endeavor Week, to include 
the Sunday before and the Sunday af- 
ter February 2 each year, was adopted 
at this Convention. 

The Increase and Efficiency Cam- 
paign instituted at this Convention. 

The Christian Endeavor Peace Union 
was formed at this Convention, follow- 
ing an address on peace by Rev. Robert 
P, Anderson. 

J. J. Arakelyan was elected auditor 
of the United Society of Christian Hn- 
deavor, and was still serving in 1923. 

Australian Hndeavorers held their 
first summer school at ‘“‘Hndeavorville,” 
Narrabeen Lakes, near Sydney, New 
South Wales, Christmas week. 

Highteen months after orders were 
given to disband, the governor-general 
of Madagascar authorized the forma- 
tion of a Christian Endeavor society 
at Imerina. 

The second society in the Canal Zone 
was organized at Empire, the first hav- 
ing been organized at Cristobal. 

The Mansfield, Ohio, Christian En- 
deavor Union received from Miss Susan 
Mathews Sturges a deed of the Winde- 
mere, a twenty-two-room house for 
promoting philanthropie work. 

The first Christian Endeavor Expert 
in Australia, who attained a percentage 
of 97, was Miss F. Vance, of Junee 
Methodist Society, New South Wales. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention, which was to have been 
held in Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, was cancelled December 10 on 
account of an epidemic of smallpox. 


1914 


February 2 “Go-to-Church Sunday” 
was inaugurated by Christian JHn- 
deavor. 

On May 18 the Reformed Church in 
the United States created a depart- 
ment of young people’s work, and gave 
recognition to Christian Endeavor as 
the official organization for young peo- 
ple’s societies in their denomination. 

The headquarters of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor moved 
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from 600 Tremont Temple to 31 Mt. 
Vernon Street, corner of Hancock, Bos- 
ton. 

Karl Lehmann took charge of a spe- 
cial campaign for the building fund; 
continuing until the fall of 1915, when 
he became Southern-States secretary. 

June 3 General Secretary Shaw and 
Miss Maude L. Chamberlain were mar- 
ried. The trustees of the United Soci- 
ety gave Secretary Shaw “a _ six 
months’ leave of absence, with full sal- 
ary, as a slight recognition and appre- 
ciation of a quarter-century of faith- 
fui endeavor.” Secretary and Mrs. 
Shaw got as far as Nngland on a trip 
to Europe and Egypt when the World 
War broke out. Christian Endeavor 
rallies were held in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England before their return in Oc- 
tober. 

Ireland’s first field-secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Graham, began work. 

July 16 a resolution was adopted by 
the trustees of the United Society, in- 
viting all denominational young peo- 
ple’s societies to affiliate with Christian 
Endeavor. 

July 16 a resolution was adopted by 
the trustees of the United Society, pro- 
testing against the attitude of some 
Sunday-school leaders toward young 
people’s societies, and urging co-oper- 
ation and co-ordination of work, with 
recognition of distinctive fields. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark visited Italy, 
Spain, and England. 

John R. Clements, of Binghamton, 
New York, was elected superintendent 
of Rural and Family Christian En- 
deavor. The department was discon- 
tinued in 1922 

In September the Flying Squadron of 
America, of which Daniel A. Poling, 
Ira Landrith, Oliver W. Stewart, Ex- 
governor J. Frank Hanly, and other 
Endeavor leaders were a part, started 
its nation-wide campaign for prohibi- 
tion. 

J. J. Arakelyan elected auditor of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 

The International Peace Union was 
organized in December. John R. Clem- 
ents was the first charter member. 

India adopted the Bfficiency plan, 
and issued a chart. 


1915 


Rey. James Kelly was appointed first 
Christian Endeavor field-secretary of 
the British Union; resigned in 1919 
to become vice-president and in 1921 
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president of the union. Was succeeded 
as field-secretary by Rev. Herbert Hal- 
liwell, field-secretary of India. 

June 1 Dr. Clark was stricken with 
typhoid fever, and for three months it 
was a fight for life. His illness pre- 
vented him from attending the Chicago 
Convention. 

The twenty-seventh International 
and fifth World’s Convention was held 
in the Coliseum and many churches, 
Chicago, Illinois, July 7-12. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling was elected as- 
sociate president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor July 7. 

Alvin J. Shartle was elected treas- 
urer of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor July 7. 

The Millions Campaign was insti- 
tuted at the Chicago Convention. 

The All-South Extension Committee 
was formed, with Dr. Ira Landrith as 
chairman, 

July 8, Karl Lehmann was elected 
Southern field-secretary, and was as- 
signed to the Southern States at the 
request of the All-South BHxtension 
Committee; resigned in 1920. 

The executive committee of the 
board of trustees of the United Society 
adopted a resolution emphasizing the 
non-partisan attitude of Christian En- 
deavor in all political matters. This 
had special reference to General Sec- 
retary Shaw as Prohibition candidate 
for governor of Massachusetts. 

Clarence C. Hamilton, field-secretary 
of the Ohio Christian Endeavor Union, 
became field-manager of The Christian 
Endeavor World September 1. 

Miss Mildreth J. Haggard was 
elected national Junior superintendent 
in September; resigned on account of 
ill health, 1917, being succeeded by 
Miss Grace F. Hooper. 

Rev. Ira Landrith, LL. D., was 
elected extension secretary of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Chaplain S. C. Ramsden was elected 
superintendent of the Army and Navy 
Department of the United Society. 

Rev. Paul C. Brown, California’s 
field-secretary, was appointed national 
Intermediate superintendent. 

William Shaw as Prohibition candi- 
date for governor of Massachusetts 
made a most strenuous campaign, poll- 
ing the largest vote in the history of 
the party. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark spent the winter 
months of 1915 and 1916 in Hawaii, 
Japan, Korea, and China. 
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Rey. John Pollock, Belfast, Ireland, 
prepared a British edition of: Professor 
Wells’s “Expert Endeavor,’ and in- 
troduced Christian Endeavor Experts 
into Great Britain. 

Rey. W. Knight Chaplin, who had 
served for twenty years as secretary 
of the British union and editor of The 
Christian Bndeavour Times, resigned. 

Christian Endeavor was doing suc- 
cessful work among the Australian and 
New Zealand troops in Egypt. 


1916 


At Orlando, Florida, May 24, the 
fifty-sixth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “Inasmuch as the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor embodies the 
essential principles that must govern 
such work in the Presbyterian Church, 
and has been so greatly blessed of God, 
the Assembly most cordially and ear- 
nestly commends it to all pastors and 
sessions, urging that where they do not 
now exist they establish a Young Peo- 
ple’s society of Christian Endeavor.” 

Dr. Clark was very ill for several 
weeks in China, while on a Christian 
Endeavor tour, the illness, lasting many 
months, and culminating, after his re- 
turn home in September, in a serious 
operation for gall-stones. For four 
days his life hung in the balance. Since 
his recovery he has had a renewal of 
his old-time vigor. 

The first All-South convention was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, July 13-16. 

General Secretary Shaw was seri- 
ously injured in an auto-bus accident in 
the White Mountains September 1. 

September 7 the board of trustees of 
the United Society voted that a Tith- 
ing and Self-Denial Week be observed 
during the year, the proceeds to be 
sent to the denominational mission 
boards to apply on the Christian En- 
deavor Campaign for “A Million New 
Dollars to Missions.” 

October 24 a group of Canadian En- 
deavorers organized a Christian En- 
deavor society on Salisbury Plain, Eng- 
land. The average attendance at the 
prayer meetings was fifty. One boy 
wrote, ‘‘Death has no terrors for me 
now, thanks to my touch with Chris- 
tian Endeavor.” Ten days later he 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor for India, Burma, and Ceylon 
reported more than 50,600 members. 
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A flourishing Christian Endeavor 
union in the Ashiho District, North 
Manchuria, was reported, Wong Ching 
San being the president. Ten societies 
were represented at the conference, 

In a message to Dr. Poling for the 
Christian Endeavor prayer meeting for 
November 19 President Woodrow Wil- 
son said, “Christianity is the hope of 
this country, as of every other, because 
it rectifies the will, and lifts the indi- 
vidual soul out of the mire of selfish- 
ness on to the firm footing of service 
and principle.” 

December 13 the executive commit- 
tee of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor voted to purchase the “Otis 
property,’’ 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, as the site for the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Building, for a sum not 
to exceed $65,000, 


1917 

“Williston Hymns,” compiled by 
Homer Rodeheaver and A. J. Shartle, 
was published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

April 18, acting on suggestions from 
the Convention committee and leading 
Endeavorers in all parts of the coun- 
try, the trustees of the United Society 
voted to postpone, because of war con- 
ditions, the New York International 
Christian Endeavor Convention, called 
for July 4-7. 

The Christian Endeavor Army of 
Production was mobilized to promote 
the production and conservation of 
foodstuffs during the World War. 

The Winona Conference of trustees 
and field-secretaries of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Hndeavor was held 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, July 3-6. 
The Standards Campaign was adopted. 
The Christian Endeavor Alumni move- 
ment was inaugurated. The Army of 
Universal Patriotic Service was organ- 
ized. 

At this Conference the United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor adopted the- 
Life-Annuity Bond plan for contribu- 
tions to its work. 

July 18, at high noon, with simple. 
but impressive ceremonies, the corner- 
stone of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Building was laid at the corner 
of Mt. Vernon and Joy Streets, Boston, 
by Dr. Francis BE. Clark, president of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 

Amos R. Wells resigned as editorial 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor in October, being 
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succeeded by Rev. Robert P. Anderson. 

The London Christian Hndeavor Fed- 
eration (Dr. A. C. Dixon, pastor of 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, president) sent 
a message of greeting to President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

British Floating Endeavorers, under 
the leadership of Secretary G. J. Hill, 
gave our American soldiers a royal 
welcome, and distributed thousands of 
Testaments among them. They found 
many Wndeavorers in the ranks who 
expressed their appreciation. 

A Christian Endeavor society was 
organized on the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, at James Town, Accra. In 
1920 it reported a membership of 363, 
with two flourishing branch societies 
at Christiansborg and Labadi, under 
its direction and control. 


1918 


Daniel A. Poling, associate president 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, spent three winter months in 
England and France as the representa- 
tive of Christian Endeavor. He was 
gassed, and was caught in a terrific 
barrage while serving in front-line 
trenches. 

“Spring. Somewhere in France.” 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling was at the front, 
ministering to our soldiers in the name 
of Christian Endeavor. In one hut he 
was greeted by Ex-president Sykes of 
the Minnesota union, and in another 
by William . Sweet, ex-president of 
the Colorado union. 

February 25 a special act of the 
Massachusetts legislature was passed, 
authorizing the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the board of 
trustees to hold the annual meeting 
at the time and place of meeting of 
its International Convention, in any 
city or town in the United States or 
Canada. 

Christian Endeavor made a splendid 
record of service in the army camps 
and canteens in all parts of the coun- 
try, along both social and religious 
lines. 

The second All-South convention was 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, July 11-14. 

The headquarters of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor moved 
from 31 Mt. Vernon Street, corner of 
Hancock, to the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Building, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
corner of Joy, Boston, July 1. 

July 31 Miss Grace F. Hooper, na- 
tional Junior superintendent, and A. J. 
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Shartle were authorized to prepare @ 
chart of Junior society standards. 

July 31 the board of trustees of the 
United Society voted that Clarence C, 
Hamilton serve as the representative 
of the United Society of Christian Hn- 
deavor in connection with the Y. M. 
C. A. Overseas Service, his salary to 
be paid by the United Society. 

July 30-August 1 the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Building, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., was dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies; and a 
beautiful United States flag, the gift of 
Colonel Edward H. Haskell, was flung 
to the breeze. 

Clarence C. Hamilton, field-manager 
of The Christian Endeavor World, 
sailed December 14 as the representa- 
tive of the United Society of Christian 
Hndeavor for a period of service with 
the Y. M. C. A. in France, where he 
was later made associate director of 
religious work of the Le Mans region, 
the American embarkation-centre. 

November 21 President Wilson signed 
the bill for national prohibition, to take 
effect July 1, 1919, as a war measure 
to last till the demobilization of the 
United States armies in Hurope. 

The United States Government pre- 
sented to the Illineis Christian En- 
deavor Union a large War-Savings 
Stamp flag in recognition of the ex- 
ceptional success of the union’s drive 
in the Thrift-Stamp campaign. Illinois 
was the first Christian Endeavor union 
to start such a campaign, and was the 
first religious organization to receive 
government recognition for its work. 


1919 


January 7 Daniel A. Poling sailed 
to visit the American troops in France 
and to conduct a prohibition campaign 
in England and Scotland, as well as to 
deliver Christian Endeavor addresses. 

January 16 the Prohibition Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States (the eighteenth) was ratified, 
to become effective January 16, 1920. 

On March 22 a Christian Endeavor 
society was organized in the Presbyte- 
rian Training-School for Christian 
Workers at Richmond, Virginia. 

R. A. Walker became manager of the 
Western office of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

An International Christian Endeavor 
Conference was held in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Buffalo, New York, August 
5-10. 
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August 6 Edward P. Gates, field-sec- 
retary of the Illinois Christian En- 
deavor Union, was elected field-secre- 
tary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

William Shaw resigned as general 
secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor August 8, the res- 
ignation becoming effective December 
31. 

The Loyalty Campaign was 
tuted at the Buffalo Conference. 

The first national gathering of the 
Christian Endeavor Alumni was held 
at this Conference. 

Cleveland held the record for the 
pioneer Alumni Association, and at the 
Buffalo Conference presented $1,000 
for world-wide Christian Endeavor, 
with the suggestion that a fund of 
$100,000 be raised by the Alumni for 
this work. 

Stanley B. Vandersall became Alumni 
superintendent of the United Society 
September 1. 

The Southwestern Federation of 
Christian Endeavor was organized. 

October 1 the executive committee 
of the board of trustees of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor elected 
Edward P. Gates as general secretary, 
succeeding William Shaw. 

October 1 Carroll M. Wright was 
elected executive secretary of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor ; 
resigned July 21, 1920, to become field- 
secretary for Maryland and Delaware. 

October 1 it was voted that the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
cordially welcome to the fellowship of 
Christian Endeavor the Young Peo- 
ple’s Alliance of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation under the name of the Young 
People’s Alliance of Christian En- 
deavor. 

A Christian Endeavor Alumni Asso- 
ciation was formed in Scotland. 

Dr. Clark resigned as editor-in-chief 
of The Christian Endeavor World, and 
became honorary editor, December 4. 

Stanley B. Vandersall was elected 
treasurer of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union December 23, succeeding 
William Shaw. 


insti- 


1920 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark sailed for Europe 
in January, visiting France, Jugo- 
slavia, Switzerland, England, and Scot- 
land in the interests of Christian En- 


deavor. 
“The American Christian Mndeavor 


Society on the Rhine,” a soldiers’ soci- 
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ety among the American troops, organ- 
ized in the Royal Palace in Coblenz, 
Germany, in April. A year later it 
was still doing good work. 

Christian Endeavor Day in London, 
England, expanded to a week, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Week. 

Honorary membership in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Alumni Association of 
Washington, District of Columbia, was 
conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels, at a 
Christian Endeavor Alumni dinner at 
Calvary Baptist Church May 24, 

The third All-South convention was 
xe in New Orleans, Louisiana, July 

-11. 

Charles F. Evans became Southern- 
States Secretary, succeeding Karl Leh- 
mann. 

July 21 Carroll M. Wright resigned 
as executive secretary of the United 
Society, the resignation to take effect 
December 31. 

The first Christian Endeavor society 
in Bolivia was organized in the Bap- 
tist church of Oruro August 20. 

Rev. Herbert Halliwell, for fifteen 
years general secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor for In- 
dia, Burma, and Ceylon, resigned and 
returned to England to become field- 
secretary of the British Council, suc- 
ceeding Rev. James Kelly. 

William Shaw beeame honorary sec- 
retary of the World’s Christian HEn- 
deavor Union, December 7, resigning 
as secretary. - 

E. P. Gates was elected secretary of 
the World’s Christian Hndeavor Union 
December 7. 

1921 


The fortieth anniversary of Chris- 
tian Hndeavor was celebrated by a spe- 
cial meeting in the parsonage of Wil- 
liston Church, where Christian En- 
deavor was born. The first president 
and the leader of the first prayer 
meeting, Granville Staples, led the 
meeting. 

In the spring Dr. Clark made a nine- 
thousand-mile trip to the Pacifie coast, 
Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma, in 
twenty-three days. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 24, hon- 
orary membership in the Christian Mn- 
deavyor Alumni Association of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, was con- 
ferred by Dr. Clark at the White 
House upon the President of the 
United States, Warren G. Harding. 

The twenty-eighth International and 
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sixth World’s Convention was held in 
the Seventy-first Regiment Armory and 
aa churches, New York City, July 
-11. 

One of the most impressive features 
of this Convention was the Christian 
Endeavor parade up Fifth Avenue. It 
was reviewed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators. The papers said 
it was the most attractive parade New 
York had ever witnessed. It was an 
all-sufficient antidote to the “wet” 
parade a few days earlier. 

The Foursquare Campaign was in- 
stituted at this Convention. 

Dr. Daniel A, Poling was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident 
while on his way from his summer 
home in New Hampshire to the New 
York Convention. 

August 10 Paul C. Brown resigned 
as national Intermediate superintend- 
ent, and was elected Pacific-coast sec- 
retary of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

August 10 W. Roy Breg was elected 
Southwestern Secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor; re- 
signed July, 1923. 

December 14 Clarence C. Hamilton 
became field-secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor in con- 
nection with his duties as field-mana- 
ger of The Christian Endeavor World, 
his salary, as heretofore, to be paid by 
the paper. 

December 14 it was voted by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the United Soci- 
ety that a statement to the effect that 
The Christian Endeavor World is the 
international representative of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
be printed on the United Society let- 
ter-heads. 

A report from South Australia stated 
that “Christian Endeavor is thirty 
years old or more in Australia, and 
the last twelve months have been the 
most successful in the past ten years.” 
In South Australia there were at the 
time 373 societies at work, with ap- 
proximately 9,000 members. Thou- 
sands of dollars had been given to mis- 
sions. The Juniors were very active, 
one society alone having distributed 
1,500 bouquets of flowers in the homes 
of the poor. 

A Christian Endeavor society of sol- 
diers was organized at Camp Grant, 
Illinois, with a membership of thirty. 

A Christian Endeavor Italian com- 
munity house was opened under the 
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supervision of the county union in 
Schenectady, New York, with about 
thirty volunteer leaders from En- 
deavor societies in the city as the 
working force. 

With nearly one thousand Endeay- 
orers in line, each carrying a Bible, 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union organized a pa- 
rade to show that Christian Endeavor 
is very much alive in that city. A 
long line of decorated automobiles and 
trucks carried the Juniors. 

A group of 177 Wisconsin societies 
reported to the State union an increase 
of 2,218 members during the year. 
The gifts of these societies to mis- 
sions the preceding year amounted to 
$6,006.71, and gifts to the home 
churches amounted to $3,790.10. 

During the past year 5,528 Califor- 
nia young people signed the active 
members’ Christian Endeavor pledge; 
1,745 Endeavorers united with the 
church; and through evangelistic work 
done in the societies 2,048 accepted 
Christ as their personal Saviour. Their 
gifts to missions (not all societies re- 
porting) amounted to $31,123.39. 
There were 368 mission-study classes, 
with a membership of 4,798. The total 
number of Christian Endeavor Experts 
in the State had reached 693. The 
total number of Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour enrolled was 34,922. The socie- 
ties were found in 16 denominations. 

The Christian Endeavor society in 
the Christian Church at Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa, reported starting a Christian 
Endeavor student fund, to be used to 
help members of the society who are 
working their way through college in 
order to take up some Christian work. 
This society had one representative al- 
ready in Paraguay. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark sailed November 
19 for a five months’ stay in Europe in 
the interests of Christian Endeavor, 
visiting France, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, 
Holland, England, and Wales. Two 
months in the spring of 1922 were 
spent in Freiburg, Germany, where 
Dr. Clark wrote the greater part of his 
autobiography, ‘Memories of Many 
Men in Many Lands.” 


1922 


February 19 William Shaw had a 
severe attack of angina pectoris, with 
other complications affecting the 


heart, which necessitated retirement — 
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from active service, particularly plat- 
form work. 

The fourth All-South convention was 
held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, July 
13-17. 

A new national union was estab- 
lished in Portugal, the president being 
Rey. Diogo Cassels, who formed the 
first society in that country nearly 
twenty years before. 

The Jugoslavia Christian Hndeavor 
Union held its third national conven- 
tion, attended by representatives from 
six evangelical denominations. 

Rey. H. B. Klaeboe, Christian En- 
deavor pioneer in Norway, and leader 
of eighteen Christian Hndeavor socie- 
ties in his church in Christiania, pub- 
lished ‘“‘The Endeavorer’s Daily Com- 
panion,” translated into Norwegian. 
This was the second annual yolume 
which he had translated. 

The Texas Christian Endeavor Union 
instituted a new department, the Mex- 
ican department, especially for work 
among the thousands of Mexican chil- 
dren in Texas. It was under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Jessie Butts Woodward, 
former field-secretary of the Texas 
union. Twelve societies, with 410 
members, were listed. 

The Brooklyn (New York) union 
opened a Christian Endeavor vacation 
home on Culver Lake in New Jersey, 
the first ‘‘Holiday Home” in America. 


1923 


The British convention, held in Car- 
diff at Whitsuntide, was the first na- 
tional convention to be held in Wales. 
So successful was it, and so generous 
was the hospitality, that everybody 
wondered why it was so long deferred. 
A fund in memory of a former treas- 
urer, R. W. Davies, was started. 

Pima Indian Christian Endeavorers 
entertained more than five hundred 
delegates in a State convention at Sac- 
aton, Arizona. 

A Christian Endeayor chapel at the 
Montverde Industrial School, Florida, 
built by Mrs. Carrie Conrad, was dedi- 
cated by Dr. Clark. 

Scottish Christian Endeavorers were 
solidly back of Lady Astor’s bill in Par- 
liament, raising from fourteen to 
eighteen the age-limit of those to whom 
intoxicating liquors can be sold. The 
societies also organized circles to study 
the whole temperance question. 

The Endeavorers of Hungary, under 
the leadership of Dr. Csia and his as- 
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sociates, did magnificent work under 
most trying conditions. They rented 
the old Parliament building for evan- 
gelistic meetings, and had an attend- 
ance of more than 1,800. 

The twenty-ninth International Con- 
vention was held in the Coliseum, the 
grand stand at the Fair-Grounds, and 
many churches, Des Moines, Iowa, July 
4-9. 

The voice-amplifier was used for the 
first time at a Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention at the Des Moines Convention. 
It was a complete success. 

The Friends-of-Christ Campaign was 
instituted at this Convention. 

General Secretary Gates at this Con- 
vention reported the addition to the 
rolls of the United Society of 10,971 
new societies during the past two 
years. 

At this Convention twenty-seven 
States reported a net gain of ten per 
cent or more in the number of socie- 
ties. : 

A new feature at the Des Moines 
Convention was the Temple of Reli- 
gious Art, with daily conferences, dem- 
onstrations, exhibits, and programmes. 

250,000 young people completed one 
or more Leadership Training-Courses. 
California led, with an enrolment of 
12,183. 

A. LaVerne Spafford resigned as 
field-secretary of Michigan, after ten 
years of faithful and successful service, 
to enter the ministry. 

October 14 Dr. Daniel A. Poling, as- 
sociate president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, was installed 
as a minister of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church, New York City, 
and assigned to the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth Avenue, as an associate 
of Dr. David James Burrell. The offi- 
cers of the New York State Christian 
Endeavor Union, under the leadership 
of President Frederick A. Wallis and 
Secretary Carlton M. Sherwood, ar- 
ranged in Dr. Poling’s honor a Friend- 
ship Dinner on the preceding evening 
at the National Democratic Club, which 
was attended by about seventy-five of 
his personal friends. Letters of greet- 
ing and congratulation were received 
from President Calvin Coolidge, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, and other dis- 
tinguished men. The officers and 
members of the New York State Chris- 
tian Endeavor union presented him 
with a beautiful gold watch. 
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Contemporary Comments by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
LL. D., Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt. D., D. D., 
Rey. Ira Landrith, D. D., LL. D. 

[I have been privileged to write an introduction to this autobiog- 
raphy; that is not unusual. Now I take the exceptional privilege of 
contributing also an appendix. It seems to me that it will be of in- 
terest to the readers of Shaw’s book to know what some of his closest 
associates think of him and have written about him, and so I bring 
together the following estimates.—AMmos R. WELLS. ] 


WILLIAM SHAW AND HIS CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR ACTIVITIES. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., LL. D. 


OMETHING more than sixty years ago there was born 

in the mill village of Ballard Vale, Massachusetts, a boy 
who was destined to fight his way against many obstacles to 
a commanding place as a religious worker, a leader of young 
people, and prominent in the reform politics of his State. 

This boy and this man is William Shaw, at different 
times publication-manager, treasurer, and general secre- 
tary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
advertising-manager and publisher of The Christian En- 
deavor World, candidate of the Prohibition party for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and influential as an important re- 
ligious factor in his own and other denominations. 

I have said that he had few advantages in early life. I 
should qualify this statement, for he had two great advan- 
tages, godly and sensible parents and the necessity of mak- 
ing his own way in the world. The first advantage gave 
him a good start in life, a start which money could not buy. 
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The second shielded him from purse-proud laziness, taught 
him thrift, and made him a worker with his hands and his 
brain. As a rich man’s son it is possible that he would, as 
many a one has done, have leaned heavily on his father, set- 
tled down to enjoy a property he had not earned, and per- 
haps become a nonentity or worse. A kind Providence 
spared him from this fate. His schooling was scanty, but 
he made the most of what he had; as he has often declared, 
he “graduated from the University of Hard Knocks.” 

To say that his schooling was scanty is not to say that he 
was uneducated. Far from it. He has always been a great 
reader and a reader of good books, and any one who can 
read with understanding can become an educated man, how- 
ever few his academic days. Indeed, so well did he improve 
his opportunities that a few years ago he received the de- 
gree of doctor of laws from Occidental College in California, 
an institution of which his friend and former colleague in 
the Christian Endeavor office, Dr. John Willis Baer, was 
then the president. 

My first personal acquaintance with Dr. Shaw began 
forty years ago when I went to South Boston as pastor of 
Phillips Congregational Church. I was particularly inter- 
ested, as can well be imagined, in the young people of the 
church, and longed greatly to help them to a larger religious 
activity. But what can a pastor do without leadership 
among the young people themselves? His is a hopeless task. 

However, qualities of leadership, like genius itself, can- 
not be hidden. I soon noticed a young fellow, some twenty- 
three years of age, who seemed to possess this quality in an 
unusual degree. In the young people’s meetings, in the so- 
cial gatherings, on various small occasions when it was nec- 
essary for some one to speak the right word or do the right 
act, I saw that one young man was put forward to do it. 

I found that his name was William Shaw, that he was a 
salesman in a carpet-store in Boston, that he had attended 
& district school in the country (whose young-lady teacher, 
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as it happened, fortunately for me, afterwards became my 
wife), and that from this school he went into a woollen-mill 
as bobbin-boy, and thence, after various rises in the mill, 
and raises of wages, he graduated into the carpet-store on 
Washington Street. 

Throughout my stay of four or five years in Boston he 
never failed his pastor or his church, of which, in spite of 
his youth, he soon became a pillar. It was a large church of 
nearly eight hundred members. 

In the year 1886, if I remember correctly, feeling the 
need of having some newspaper representative for the rap- 
idly growing Christian Endeavor movement, two friends 
and myself purchased a decrepit religious newspaper by 
risking our little all as security. It was called The Golden 
Rule, and under the new regime it soon attained a large cir- 
culation. In the course of time it changed its name to The 
Christian Endeavor World, as being more characteristic of 
its purpose and mission. 

With this weekly Dr. Shaw has been connected from 
that first issue to the present day, and it is owing to his per- 
sistence and business sagacity that it has continued to be 
one of the two or three self-supporting, unsubsidized reli- 
gious papers of large circulation in the country. As adver- 
tising-manager and publisher, and at present chief owner, 
Mr. Shaw, now Dr. Shaw, has cared for its business inter- 
ests, while Dr. Amos R. Wells, also an owner, has put his 
editorial genius and superabundant literary output into it 
to make it a power as a nation-wide, and indeed a world- 
wide, advocate and exponent of Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples and practices. 

But Dr. Shaw’s energies could not be confined to a count- 
ing-house or publisher’s desk. Gifted with natural force 
and eloquence and a thorough knowledge of Christian En- 
deavor principles, he soon came to be in great demand at 
conventions and union meetings. His ability, his cogency 
of reasoning, and his happy way of putting the case won for 
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him many friends, and became important factors in pro- 
moting the cause. He travelled far and wide for many 
years in this country and abroad on its behalf. 

He was a pronounced executive figure at all the Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Conventions from 1884 to 1919, 
when he resigned as general secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. He was one of the delegates who 
visited the wonderful World’s Convention in Agra, India, 
in 1909. He made himself popular with the Indian Endeav- 
orers by his humorous, effective, American way of raising 
money for the work in Agra and elsewhere. 

In later years, shortly before the country went dry 
(nominally), he was the Prohibition candidate for governor 
of his native State, Massachusetts. He fought a hard, up- 
hill battle, which gave both the Republican and Democratic 
candidates much to worry over, and increased very largely 
the ordinary Prohibition vote of previous years. 

I think one of the souvenirs which he most prizes is a 
newspaper cartoon of himself in action as a stump-speaker, 
his fists doubled up and his body on the spring as though 
about to hurl himself upon and annihilate all the friends of 
Demon Rum. Indeed, he had no small part in making said 
demon at least an outlaw in America. 

Some six years ago he met with a serious automobile 
accident, which largely crippled his hands, and from which 
he has never fully recovered. But he has retained in a re- 
markable degree his good spirits, and he has not ceased to 
care for the interests of his paper, or forgotten his love for 
the great cause to which his life has been so largely devoted. 
In all these years of sickness and suffering he has been sup- 
ported by the unfailing care and devotion of his wife, to 
whom under God he owes his life and present share of 
health and activity. 

Truly, the history of the Christian Endeavor movement 
can never be written without ascribing a large meed of 
praise to the life and work of William Shaw. 
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THE “ROOSEVELT OF RELIGION.” 
That Aptly Describes William Shaw, Dynamic Force in 
Christian Endeavor. 

[An article in The Christian Herald.] 


BY DANIEL A. POLING, LITT. D., LL. D., 
Associate President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


“TIVE feet five inches of dynamite,” is the way in which 

The Los Angeles Times characterized William Shaw, 
who for nearly forty years has been one of the outstanding 
world figures in the Christian Endeavor movement. It was 
after a typically dynamic address delivered by him before 
the Associated Advertising Clubs in America in their Balti- 
more national convention a few years ago that The Balti- 
more News christened him “the Roosevelt of Religion.” Of 
another speech William Allen White wrote: ‘‘He spoke 
wisely and well when he declared that not only will religion 
and politics mix, but that they must mix. His address might 
well serve as a ‘hunch’ to politicians seeking office; for the 
people are awakening, as never before, to the need of de- 
cency and honesty in their public servants.” 

The career of this ‘Roosevelt of Religion,’ who next to 
Francis E. Clark is responsible for the marvellous success 
of the interdenominational young people’s movement 
throughout the world, reads like a novel. Rather, it is a 
typical American romance. He was born in Ballard Vale, 
Massachusetts, on the Shawsheen River. A quiet mill-town 
is Ballard Vale, that seems to have always been on intimate 
terms with the hills that surround it and with the stream 
that tarries long enough in its journey to the Merrimac to 
turn the spindles that give employment to its sons and 
daughters. 

While Shaw, by the act of colleges and the merit of his 
own achievements, has long since known the distinction of a 
university degree, his education, so far as institutions of 
higher learning had to do with it, was limited to the public 
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school of the town in which he was born. The family was 
large and honest, and William went early to the mill, the 
same mill that still stands at the foot of the tree-lined ridge 
just over the crest of which is Dr. Shaw’s modest home. 

As has been the case with many another American boy 
born of sturdy, God-fearing parents, poverty was less a 
handicap than riches have often been to others. He was 
ambitious and studious. He read carefully and widely, and 
became before he was twenty-five a thinker of vigor and 
power. 

From the mill he graduated to a store in Boston, and 
then from business for himself into the greater business of 
the King. At the age of twenty-six he was elected treasurer 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and since that 
time, as treasurer, publication-manager, and general secre- 
tary of the young people’s organization, and now as the 
publisher of The Christian Endeavor World, the interna- 
tional organ of the Christian Endeavor movement, he has 
given all of his consecrated talents and energies to “Christ 
and the church.” 

As a truly Rooseveltian user of the English language, 
both in the press and on the platform, he has challenged the 
minds of Christian men and women around the world. His 
sayings have been featured in every religious journal. His 
leadership in moral reform generally, and in the prohibition 
crusade particularly, has given him international as well as 
national standing. His ever-ready wit, his warm and genial 
personality, his practical common sense, his deep fund of in- 
formation, always ready at hand, his generosity and his 
abiding consecration, have everywhere rendered him a pow- 
erful force among young people. 

The real spirit of this man, whose career is such an in- 
spiration for American boys born in straitened circum- 
stances and surrounded by great difficulties, has been re- 
vealed through the past five years, during which time, as the 
result of a serious automobile accident, he has been a con- 
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stant sufferer. Not only has he gone about the work of his 
official positions with unabated enthusiasm, but the conta- 
gion of his example has blessed his associates. 

A few years ago the writer was addressing a Y. M. C. A. 
banquet in Spokane, Washington. He found himself seated 
by the president of one of the national banks of that city. 
On being introduced this gentleman inquired concerning 
General Secretary Shaw, spoke of his great appreciation 
for the character of the man, and then told this illuminating 
story. Said he: 

“Some time ago a few of us, who had been friends of 
Shaw back in Massachusetts, who knew his real worth and 
appreciated the great financial sacrifices he made in turning 
away from business, which offered him a career of excep- 
tional success, to devote his life to religious activities, de- 
cided that we would like to do something for him personally. 

“On learning that he was to make a trip around the world 
in connection with the great Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in Agra, India, we sent him a check for five hundred 
dollars with the explicit request that he ‘blow it in’ on him- 
self, that for once in his life he have a great good time. 

“And,” continued the gentleman, ‘‘only by accident did 
we learn that when an appeal was made for the financial 
support of twenty native secretaries for the young people 
of India, Shaw had his good time. Why,” said the Spokane 
banker, “‘every cent of that purse was put into field-work 
for India.” 

And the writer is a competent witness to the fact that 
on many another occasion when the cause of the Kingdom 
was suffering for want of funds, or when an associate found 
himself in financial distress, this “Roosevelt of Religion” 
opened his purse and his heart. 

But it has been in the giving of himself that William 
Shaw has come truly into his own. The stern training to 
which he set himself, to overcome the handicaps of his 
youth, the determination with which he faced the executive 
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problems of the early days of the young people’s movement, 
the faith with which he kept the fires of his enthusiasm con- 
stantly burning—these were and are indicative of the soul 
of the man, whose life has been a fulfilment of the pledge 
that he took in his youth, 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I prom- 
ise Him that I will strive to do whatever He would like to 
have me do.” 


res 


“BILLY THE BLESSED”—AN APPRECIATION. 
BY IRA LANDRITH, D. D., LL. D. 


Y only qualification for this delightful task is that I 
have known Dr. William Shaw intimately and with 
growing affection for twenty-seven years. My adequate 
reason for writing about him is that I love him tremen- 
dously, and always have trusted him absolutely, and many 
times have been blessed by his counsels, his confidences, and 
his Christ-like fortitude in sufferings which would have em- 
bittered most of us, but which merely sweetened his spirit 
and made him gentler, finer, wiser. His is verily the love 
that suffereth long and is kind. 

As he is of the type of man who never commits the folly 
of growing old, we have been boys together for nearly a 
generation. His play has always been rollicking but fair, 
his plentiful pranks never cruel, and his perennial jests uni- 
formly as taintless as they were keen. 

He has loved Christian Endeavor throughout the world 
with the same boyish enthusiasm with which he devoted 
himself to membership in the Phillips Church society in 
South Boston, Massachusetts, another example of his un- 
wavering constancy. He took the pledge, and kept it, not 
merely because he took it, but because he is true, loyal, 
faithful; and in many lands grateful men and women rise 
up and in many languages call him blessed. 
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His college was a factory, where in childhood he worked ; 
but he has become a man of wide learning and genuine cul- 
ture. His professional training came in his youth from the 
salesroom of a Boston carpet-firm; but his eloquence has 
swayed numberless audiences of ten thousand thrilled lis- 
teners, and he has planned and executed successful world 
campaigns of evangelism and religious education. With no 
technical training for journalism, he has become a great 
newspaper-manager and brilliant editorial writer. Without 
ministerial education or theological tuition, he has grown 
to the stature of a popular and powerful preacher of right- 
eousness. 

Giving God all the glory for these phenomenal achieve- 
ments so far as he recognizes his gifts at all, Dr. Shaw 
never loses a chance to urge upon young people the necessity 
of the college and the supreme value of devout professional 
training for service. He has won success and renown, not 
because he did not go through the universities, but labori- 
ously and with self-denying persistency in spite of it. 

Always an example of buoyant health, he carried un- 
complainingly the tremendous burden of his varied respon- 
sibilities till a terrible accident robbed both his hands of 
their benevolent cunning, and brought to us the shocking 
news that his great heart, though still large and tender 
enough to love the world, had been so stricken that at any 
time it might instantly cease to beat. His last public ad- 
dress was made in the Columbus Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, Sunday evening, June 19, 1921. He was 
speaking for Christian Endeavor with his usual energy 
when something snapped, and he was taken from the pulpit 
to the hospital. When he recovered consciousness, that 
evening was a blank, and has remained so ever since. Did 
it trouble him? Nota bit. It was just as he would prefer 
to have it—in the harness to the last. 

In February, 1922, he had a severe attack of angina pec- 
toris that kept him flat on his back for six weeks and held 
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him six weeks more in the sanitarium. And since then he 
has had to avoid all strain and excitement; but he is still the 
same cheerful, hopeful spirit, watching the business side of 
The Christian Endeavor World and directing its financial 
policy with such business shrewdness that the paper is one 
of the few religious periodicals that is able to pay its bills 
without being subsidized. 

From the hour when the physicians gave up hope of his 
recovery he alone among us was full of resignation and 
cheer ;.and ever since he has labored the more abundantly 
for our weal. Having preached the gospel of living, he has 
latterly practised the far harder gospel of slowly, smilingly, 
even joyously, getting ready to die. 

These lines are written July 25, 1923, away out in 
Wyoming, near the new southern gateway to Yellowstone 
Park, and on such a glad automobile tour as he and I have 
taken together on both sides of the continent. 

Come the close of his day of abounding usefulness soon 
or late, be its sunset early or, as we pray, long delayed, these 
poor words are so fully merited that it is a calamity that 
they are not fitter. 

Born to the business of the market-place and the factory, 
William Shaw elected to do “business for the King.” Easily 
he might have grown rich as men estimate wealth; but he 
has spent his life instead in the service of young people, 
thereby laying up treasure in heaven, where many a million- 
aire will be a pauper and many a Lazarus a Croesus. If 
happiness is poured only into helpful hands and hearts,— 
and forever this will be so,—then forever William Shaw will 
be “Billy the Blessed.” 
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